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ABSTRACT 

As part of the 1978 amendments to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, a comprehensive study of the 
Department of Defense Dependents Schools (DoDDS) was mandated by the 
96th Congress. The objectives were to determine the educational 
quality of DoDDS r the relation of student progress to expectations, 
the availability of resources and facilities, the effectiveness of 
the organizational structure, and future factors affecting DoDDS. 
Data were obtained from a multidimensional matrix approach involving 
a mail survey of principals, selected site visitations, and indepth 
case studies, along with a comparative survey of stateside resources. 
The result is a four-volume report, the first of which presents the 
findings of the study in 14 chapters covering the following topics: 

(I) study methodology, (2) quality of education, (3) special services 
and programs for students with special needs, (4) special education , 
(5) testing and evaluation, (6) student achievement and attitudes, 
(7) staffing and staff development, (8) physical assets of DoDDS, (9) 
pupil transportation, (10) other aspects of support services (support 
of the military community, student feeding programs, advisory bodies, 

(II) stateside resources comparison, (12) budget and finance, (13) 
decision making and policy development, and (14) structure and 
organization . (TE) 
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CHAPTER 1 



STUDY METHODOLOGY 



I NTRODUCTION 

A Comprehensive Study of the Department of Defense Depen- 
dents Schools [DoDDs] was mandated by the 96th Congress as part 
of the 1978 amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. The general objectives of th%.study were to 
determine: 

• The extent to which DoDDS offers a broad/ equal / and 
quality educational opportunity to students/ and the 
degree to which these opportunities meet student needs 
and community expectations 

• The extent to which student progress in the development 
of skills, behaviots, and attitudes is related to stu- 
dent needs and educational expectations 

• The degree to which, resources ..and facilities are avail- 
able/ equitably distributed, and effectively utilized 
to provide quality educational programs in an overseas 
setting 

• The degree to which organizational structure and 
management practices are appropriate and effective in 
facilitating the delivery of quality educational pro- 
grams 

• The extent to which DoDDS will be affected by future 
factors and recent trends in American life/ military 
planning, and host country politics 

In April of 1982 Advanced Technology/ Inc. and its sub- 
contractors — George Washington University/ the University of 
Southern California/ the Center for Studies in Social Policy, and 
Westinghouse Information Services — were awarded a 14-month com- 
petitive contract to conduct this assessment, Th^se issues were 
to be studied within the context of the five operating subsystems 



of DoDDS (i.e., education, personnel , finance, logistics * and 
executive services ) . 

The Department, of Defense Dependents Schools is an ele- 
mentary and secondary school system established within the 
Department of Defense [DoD]. The purpose of this system is to 
ensure that the education of the children of military service 
personnel and civilian employees does not suffer when families 
are authorized to accompany the sponsor on an overseas military 
assignment. Title XIV, the "Defense Dependents Education Act of 
1973'* of Public Law 95-561 established DoDDS and mandated the 
system to establish certain programs. 

The concept of providing education to military dependents 
dates back to the 1960s; however, it was only as recent as 1965 
that the concept of a cohesive, standardised school system was 
acted upon. Until that time elementary and secondary educational 
activities vere sponsored independently by each service's major 
command. In 1965 the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Manpower and Reserve Affairs) provided policy direction 
for overseas dependents schools and divided the worldwide system 
into three regions. DoD was given total operational responsi- 
bility for this system by Congress in 1976, at which time the 
Defense Office of Dependents Education was established - 

At the time the Comprehensive Study was undertaken DoDDS was 
a system of 269 schools located in 20 countries *orliwide* The 
system was comprised of a headquarters office (the office of 
Dependents Schools), located in Alexandria* Virginia, and 
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organizational regions .* The worldwide complement of schools and 
enrollment of elementary and secondary students was distributed 
among the reg ions at the opening of the 1932-83 school year as 
follows ; 



Region 


Regional Office 


Enrollment 




Schools 


Germany- North 


Weisbaden, West Germany 


44/ 300 




78 


Germany-South 


Ka r 1 s r uhe / We s t Germany 


33/900 




65 


Mediterranean 


Madrid / Spain 


13,400 




32 


Atlantic 


London/ United Kingdom 


15/600 




39 


Paci f ic 


Okinawa/ Japan 


23/100 




40 


Panama 


Albrook Air Force Base 


7/800 




15 


DoDDS is 


mandated to provide a high 


quality educat 


ion to i 


students/ and 


in practice uses stateside 


school sys terns 


as one 


benchmark against which to assess its successes and 


fai 


lures . 


DoDDS, however 


/ is unlike any stateside 


system. The 


uniqueness 



of DoDDS was summarized by a principal responding to* the Compre 
hensive Study: 



There is an education that is most difficult 
to statistically record that DoDDS kids 
receive. Three years living in Germany/ 
Italy/ England, and Norway add to the DoDDS 
program. Field trips to the market/ the 
study of a medieval church or a track meet 
with host nation students add to one's 
education a dimension stateside schools would 
give their best to obtain. 



*The Germany-Uorth and Germany-South regions were consolidated 
into a single region in January 1983. 



PRELIMINARY PROJECT ACTIVITIES ' 
Review of DoDDs Background Information 

Pr ior to contract award and continuing into May 1982 
Advanced Technology began to accumulate background material on 
the DoDDS worldwide school system for review and classification. 
Key documents obtained include the following: 

• . Evaluation reports o£ the North Central Association of 

Co 1 1 eges and Schoc 1 & 

• Department of Education Transition Team--Final Report " 

• Curriculum guidelines including program goal s and 
objectives and approved lists of basic texts and 
instructional material s 

• DoDDS assessments of student achievement/ skill devel- 
opment/ and attitude surveys 

i 

• National achievement test results including SAT, ACT, 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests/ MAEP reports/ and the 
High school and Beyond study 

• Five-year curriculum development plans and reports 

• School staffing reports 

• Resource and facilities surveys * 

• School / Regional / and Headquarters Office records and 
reports 

• Regulations / manuals/ and administrative instructions 

• Reports of the General Accounting office and Defense 
Audit Service % 

All documents were reviewed by senior staff and classified 

in terms of the key subsystems of the study/ i.e./ personnel/ 

finance, logistics / education/ and executive services . These 

resources forced the core of the project's management information 

system. 
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Formative Interviews 

Immediately after contract award and concurrent with the 
document review activity , informational interviews were conducted 
by senior project staff with key personnel in the Office of 
Dependents Schools [ODS]. Nearly 50 such interviews were con- 
ducted involving personnel from the Office of the Director/ and 
from the Divisions of Executive Services/ Education/ Person- 
nel/ Logistics / and Finance • The interviews served to identify 
$nd refine information requirements and issues of concern to 
Headquarters staff. These interviews also helped establish the 
relative priority of the issues under the 64 topics enumerated in 
the work statement and identify the relationships among them. 

Individual interviews were also conducted with member* of 
the National Advisory Council on Deperidents Education during the 
course of their meeting in Washington in April of 1932. These 
interviews added an important practitioner perspective to issues 
identified by ODS staff. 

Site visits were conducted in each of the six DoDDS regions 
"during Hay and June of 1982 to identify and evaluate issues 
beyond the Headquarters level. In each region/ interviews were 
conducted with the Regional Director/ Deputy Director/ and 
numerous personnel . within the Divisions of Administrative Ser- 
vices/ Education/ Personnel / Financial Management/ and Logistics . 
In addition/ individual schools were visited and interviews con- 
ducted with the principal/ >£ey administrators/ and teachers. 
M^jor Military Commands were also visited in the spring of 




1982 to further inforft th-? identification of critical issues and 
subsequent development of the research -design , 
Reanalysis o£ Extant Dat a 

As is true of the other preliminary project activities/ the 
reanalysis of extant data had a direct and substantive input to 
the study design. Two components made this possible: (1) the 
ongoing refinement and prioritization of study issues and 
research questions and (2) the generation ^f data used directly 
in this report. 

The Defense Manpower Data Center's 1978 Omnibus Survey of 
military personnel comprised one source of extant data for vhich 
secondary analysis was performed. Of particular interest and 
relevance to the Comprehensive Study were those survey items 
concerning (1) likelihood of extending military service and (2) 
rating the quality of schools for dependents. The data set was 
screened to include only those personnel with dependents . Sep- 
arate cross-tabulations were obtained for of-ficers, NCOS/ and 
other enlisted personnel, Iteas were cross-tabulated with each 
other and individually by last overseas location, *fhe original 
response categories were cc*l lapsed ro exclude nonrespondents and 
irrelevant geographical areas from the percentage distributions . 

Another najor secondary analysis effort concerned the High 
School and Beyond Stu<iy, This data base was examined in an 
effort to determine comparability of DoDDS and statesiie school 
studentJ in terxs of availability of courses. The relationship 
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of course work and other background factors to student achieve* 
ment levels was also examined for both DoDDS and stateside stu- 
dents. The methodology employed in the reanalysis of the High 1 
School and Beyond Study is described in detail in Chapter 6. 
Advisory Panel 

An Advisory Panel consisting of eig\t individuals was chos 
by Advanced Technology to serve as an independent technical 
advisory group to the project staff** Panelists were nominated 
provide expertise across the following areas: 

• Stateside school district administration 

• Education policy analysis 

• DoD policy analysis 

• Research methodology and design 

Summaries of the expertise of the panel members (identified 

below) are provided in Exhibit 1-1. 

RADM John L- Butts, Jr. 
U.S. ttavy Retired 

Dr. John M. Luke, former Superintendent of Schools 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 

Dr. Edward J. Meade, Jr. 
Ford Foundation 

Dr. Floretta McKenzie, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, District of Columbia 

Dr William S. Pierce, Executive Director- 
Council of Chief State School Officers 

Dr, Corrine Rieder, Federal Relations officer 
Columbia University 

Dr. David Segal, Professor of Sociology and of 
Government and Politics, University of Maryland 

Dr. Mady Segal, Professor of Sociology 
University of Maryland 



Hoa r Admir al John L : Buffs, Jr+, tfSIJ <Rot) 

Admiral BiiMb has sorted In thu European theater db Director of Opuratloits to I he Commamlur- I n-Chlof Navy turopo dnd as Executive 
'AbSlblriiit K> the Commander-in-Chief Navy Pacific anil as Commandur oft 4 carrier ijroup. Ik: as$ an extensive background In oil aspects of 
military pur £011110 1 , logistics anil fiscal policy, and (tractions* " ^* 

Dr+ John M» L oko * 

Dr + JeJm 1jikt> has served ^s Superintendent for the Chlco|>oo Public Schools In Massachusetts, and for school systems In Pennsylvania dnd 
Minnesota, lie had berved as a representative to the NATO conference from 1978 to 1981+ In 1981, he was a member of a review teem 
which perlormod a ItoDDS regional a*np! lance evaluation. 

1>r+ Cdward i+ Mead e • 

Dr. rkrede has been a Senior Program 01 fleer with the Ford Foundation In the area of educat lonaf Improvement 40 d policy sfrtce I960* In 
1062 ho was a wemher ot a research tuant which tterfornted an evaluation or DoDDS, And In 1963*64 ha served on the Defense Advisory 
CttfttnlJtoo on L'diicatlon* In addition, he lus server) for three years as a memb'^ of the Secretary of the ttovy's Advisory Board on 
Filiation and Training 1SA1&TI <ind Ia 1969 was a special consultant to the then Secretary of HCW, Robert Finch* 

Dr+ floretta McKemlo 

— — — — ^— * r 

l)r. McKon/le Is" currently Superintendent of Schools In Washington, D*C. Prior to this she served as Assistant Secretary, for School 
Improvement within the U.S+ Department of Education* 

Dr+ WI1 :iam $ + IMercu 

hr + fierce Is thu Executive Director of the Council of Chief State School Officers* He lia*i held positions as a Deputy State Sopor- 
littetiJont ol Schools In Michigan and, while wllh the U.S+ Office ol Education, he served as Acting Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, 
and A*s<>Cla1u Comml ss loner + 

Dr. OttrrlnL' tMwIor 

0r + Rleil»?r Is currently federal delations Office of Colombia University* She has formerly served as Vice President of Ganfcs Street 
1i;at:hert> Cell^j' 1 *s a consultant to the Ford Foundation. Prior positions Include serving as CvrtCutlvo Director ot Youth work, fnc* - 
Miti m wbl?u with 1111;, being rusponslblo lor Vocational/Career Education Programs. 

Dr. David Segai 

Dr + Se<pvl Is currently a Visiting Scientist with I he Urooklntjv Institution* Prior experiences Include a position as Chief of the 
Social" fVi>cobses N^hnfcal Area af the b+S. Army Ke&oarch" Institute, where he was responsible for alt aspects of social science 
research wllhln thu Army* , 

Dr. Mady Su*jal 

hr. Seijil lb nirii/nlly an Associate Professor ot Sociology at the University of Maryland. Formerly she held research positions with 
the OuparltMirrtf ot Military P^hoUxjy, Walter fated Army institute of Rosuarch, and af the Army Research Institute for the Behavioral 
and social Science*. She Is a specialist In Issues relating to famfly adjoslmont In military settings. 

SUMMARY OF ADVISORY PANEL MEMBERS * EXPERTISE I Zl 
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The Advisory panel met twice at Advanced Technology's Reston 
facility during the course of the project. At the first meeting, 
in July of 1982 all aspects ot the study were presented in an 
initial overview including progress to da*;e and activities yet to 
be accomplished. Particular attention was given to the refine- 
ment of study issues, the development of specific research ques* 
tions, and the appropriateness of various data collection method- 
ologies to individual research questions. The guidance received 
from the Advisory Panel represented a major milestone in the 
forxulation of research questions and the data collection 
approach » 

The panel met again in March of 1933 to review study find- 
ings and full drafts of the final reports. Guidance was received 
regarding possible revisions to the draft reports/ additional 
analyses, alternative interpretations of the data, and the 
implications of draft recommendations. 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

Formulation of the research questions employed a multi- 
dimensional matrix approach. At the first level of this matrix 
the five operating subsystems oC DoDDS were superimposed on the 
five major study issues with the following result * 

Edu- Per* Executive 
cation sonnel Logistics Finance Services 

Educational Opportunity 
Student Progress 
Resources * Facilities 
Structure * Management 
Future Factors 
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x 
x 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
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This first level provided direction as to the concepts that 
should underlie the research questions and indication as to where 
in the system evidence would be found to address the study 
iss ue£. 

A framework was then developed outlining in general terms 
the components of each study issue and the aspects of the system 
that required measurement. For example, under the issue of edu- 
cational opportunity it was determined that data would b€ 
required describing qual ity, access, and del ivery regarding the 
educational programs , the staff * and the facilities . Under 
resources and facilities, data requirements were categorized as 
pertaining to planning, providing and monitoring the personnel, 
logistics, and finances of the system. The net result of this 
was e matrix of 46 cells ia which research questions were formu- 
lated. For each research question, data sources and collection 
methods were specified. 

The next steps in the design process included issue synthe- 
sis and prioritization . Issue synthesis involved identification 
of cross-cutting issues spanning the five organizational subsys- 
tems and research questions that appeared in more than one cell. 
Research questions were ranked according to the direction in the 
scope of work, information acquired through the interviews, fur- 
ther review of the background materials, and the advice of the 
Advisory Panel and Project Officer. From this point measures 
were described for each research question* priorities 
re-examined, survey items specified* and priorities again 
re-examined in light of respondent burden. 



This process ensured that while the study would be compre* 
hensive it would be targeted at the most significant and critical 
i ssues . This process also prov ided a f rameworX for later 
analysis of the data. 

SAMPLE SELECTION 

Mail Survey of School Principals 

The inail survey of school principals consisted of a universe 
sample involving all 269 schools in the DoDDS system. A matrix 
design was employed as a means of reducing respondent burden. 
The decision as to which school principals received which of two 
versions of the questionnaire was made by rotating systematical ly 
through the entire list of schools stratified by region. A . 
random half of the principals therefore received version A of the 
survey questionnaire and the remaining half version B . 
Representative Site Visitation Sample 

The representative visits to 40 sites required that a strat- 
i f ied random sarnpl ing technique be employed . A proportionate 
stratified sample w^s selected using probability methods after 
grouping al4 schools by the following variables: (1) DoDDS 
region, (2) predominant military service, (3) distance in hours 
from Regional Office, and (4) enrollment size of school. The 
respondent sample is illustrated in Exhibit 1-2 . 

Once the 40 schools were selected using this procedure, 
respondent selection within schools was performed. Certain 
respondents, such as the principal , cognizant Base Commander, 



REGION UNIVERSE SAMPLE 

Germany-North 7 5 H 

Germany-South 65 9 

Mediterranean 34 * 6 

Atlantic 40 5 

Pacific 40 6 

Panama 15 3 

SERVICE 

Air Force U2 15 

Army N 117 19 

Navy 27 4 

Marines 13 2 

• 

DISTANCE 

< 2 Hours 125 18 
2-6 Hours 53 10 
> 6 Hours 86 12 

SIZE 

< 400 141 20 
400 or More 128 20 

EXHI3IT 1-2 

COMPARISON OF CHARACTERISTICS OF DoDDS UNIVERSE 
TO REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE OF 40 DoDDS SCHOOLS 
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Base Engineer, and Civilian Personnel Office [CPO] Director were 
chosen with certainty since they are the only persons filling 
those roles fbr each site . All teachers 1 at each school received 
the survey questionnaire. For the remaining respondents, how- 
ever/ random sampling was again employed. Upon arrival at each 
site/ interviewers were furnished with rosters of teachers/ 
specialists/ parents, students/ and School Advisory Committee 
[SAC] members. Then the following standard random sampling steps 
were followed: 

• Determine the total eligible population for each 
respondent category from the roster provided. 

• Divide the total eligible population by the required 
number of respondents to determine the sampling 
interval. 

• Randomly select a starting-point (from a random number 
table) equal to or less than the interval, which 
becomes the first respondent selected. 

• Add the skip interval to each succeeding number to 
* select al 1 remaining respondents . 

Precise written instructions regarding random sampling, defini- 
tions of each category of respondents/ and a random number table 
were provided all interviewers. 
Case Studies 

Case studies were intended to expand the depth of the 
information base in regard to specific issues; as such, sites for 
the case studies were purposively selected. Information for 
selection was acquired through previous project activities and 
the suitability of each site in terms of the topical areas of 
concern. Considerable guidance regarding possible sites for 
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case studies was received from 0D3 and Regional Office personnel. 
Exhibit 1-3 identifies the sites selected under each of the case 
study topics. A random sample of 20 special education student 
files was selected for data abstraction at all sites visited for 
the quality of education case study* 

Major Commands, and Military Finance and Accounting Offi- 
ces, were additional samples involved in the data collection 
effort for the project. All Major Commands having cognizance 
over DoDDS-related activities were included in that sample. All 
local finance and accounting offices serving the 40 schools in 
the representative sample as well as three major finance and 
accounting offices in Upper Heyford, England? Torrejon, Spain? 
and Swetzingen* Germany ( USAFACEUR) were sampled. Interviews at 
each site were held with a cross-section of persons performing 
DoDDS-related functions in these offices. 
Stateside Resources Comparability Survey 

Five respondent universes were designated for the resources 
comparability survey of stateside education agencies. These are 
described below with indication of whether sampling was required 
and the number of administrative units surveyed for each category 
of respondent. 

• Local Education Agencies [LEAs] of comparable size to 
Do DPS . Size was defined as enrollment being ± 50 
percent of DoDDS 1 enrollment (70*000-210*000) and the 
number of schools being + 50 percent the number of 
schools operated by DoDDS (137-410). Fifteen LEAs met 
these criteria and were included with certainty* 
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TOPIC 



NO 4 OF 
CASE STUDIES 



SITES 



Rpgional Office Management 



5 Regional Offices 



Quality of Education 



11 Schools, 2 Educa- 
tional Service 
Centers 



puoil Transportation 



2 Regional Offices, 
3 Schools 



Military Community and 
School Interface 



2 Schools and Cogni- 
zant Local Support 
Services 



Management information 



1 Regional Office, 3 
Schools 



School Construction 



1 Military Engineer 
Division, 1 
Regional Office, 
2 Construction 
Projects 



Overcharging for Support 
Services 



2 Regional Offices 
2 Schools 



Host Country Schools as 
Alternatives to DoDDS 



1 School and Its 
Community 



EXHI3IT 1-3 
PURPOSIVE SAMPLE FOR CASE STUDIES 
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• LEAs with concentrations .of small schools comparable to 
DoDps . The universe was defined as LEAs with the total 
number of schools in the LEA between 137 and 410 and 
the proportion of small schools most like DoliPS. The 
six districts meeting these criteria were randomly 
selected for the survey. 

• The three LEAS closest in size to each of DoDDS 1 six 
regions where size was measured first by total enroll^ 
ment and second by average school enrollment. The 

18 districts meeting these criteria were included in 
the survey. 

• LEAs of comparable size to DoDDS regions with high con - 
centra te ^ ns of students from military families . High 
concern cion was defined by the proportion of military 
impacted enrollment. The six districts having the 
highest military impact were included in the study. 

• Statewide school systems of comparable size to DoDDS 
were studied lusing a modified version of the LEA sur* 
vey instrument). Comparable size was defined as having 
between 13? and 410 schools and enrollment between 
70,000 and 210/000. Seven states and the Pistrict of 
Columbia mat these criteria and were surveyed with 
certainty. 



INSTRUMENTATION 

A package of 20 instruments was developed for the DoDPS 
Comprehensive Study. Included in this package were 2 versions of 
a mail questionnaire sent to all school principals in the 6 
DoPPS regions; a series of 10 interview instruments used to 
collect data from respondents at the 40 sites in the represen- 
tative sample? 2 instruments for documentation of interviewers' 
observations; a resources comparability survey form for Local 
Education Agencies and an analogous form for state education 
agencies; less structured protocols for use in the 20 case 
studies (including the Major Command and Military Finance 
2Ud Accounting Office visits), a«d a data extraction form for 
reviewing special education needs. 



A pretest of all the draft interview and survey , instruments 
was undertaken in September 198 t 2 in Frankfurt, Hanau, and Bad 
Kreuznach, West Germanyr The pretest indicated that a single 
comprehensive instrument should be used to collect data from 
principals and assistant principals since the duties assigned to 
assistant principals vary from school to school. This allowed 
individual principals to decide which questions would be best 
addressed by the assistant principals. As a result of the pre- 
test-- of the mail survey instrument, the questionnaire was sepa- 
rated into two versions, each containing the same core items for 
all areas of inquiry but with one version probing more exten- 
sively into educational issues ^and one with an in-depth foetus on 
administrative and logistical concerns. Also it was observed 
that many of the data elements contained in the base commander 
instrument could be obtained in a discussion with the Schools 
Officer. * Base commanders were thus advised that, for questions 
regarding operational issues, the Schools Officer could be desig- 
nated to respond to those items. 

The pretest also provided information on the following 
aspects of all draft instruments tested: 

• Feasibility of the instruments to collect the desired 
data 

• Preliminary item content 

• Appropriateness of items to measure the desired 
phenomenon 

• Preliminary instrument format 

• Actual administration time required for the purpose of 
estimating respondent burden 
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1 Respondent selection procedures were also discussed with 
school principals during the pretest. It was decided that to 
ensure randomness interviewers would select respondent students, 
parents, teachers/ specialists, and School Advisory Committee 
members from current rosters available at the schools rather than 
having school personnel draw thes^j/samples prior to site visits. 
Mail Survey of School Principals 

Both versions of the mail survey form consisted of 105 indi- 
vidual items. Approximately one-third of the questions were 
identical across questionnaires with the most critical questions 
for each topic of interest/ included in both versions. This 
ensured that, to some degr.ee/ all issues vgre addressed in both 
versions and permitted later analytic comparisons of the two 
portions of the sample. The remaining two-thirds of each form 
focused in-*depth on particular issues. 

Version A of the principal survey focused more extensively 
on educational and instructional issues . For example / while both 
surveys asked basic questions about the five-year curriculum 
deve lopment process, version A included several more detailed and 
specific questions about the process. Similar patterns exist in 
such areas as quality of instruction/ graduation requirements, 
use of specialists, and other educationally oriented activities. 

Version 3 emphasized administrative and support services, 
and it included detailed questions about personnel, student 
transportation/ budget preparation , facilities/ and school 
safety. 
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Instrumentation for the Representative Site Visitation Sample 

The instrumentation for the representative visitation sample 
consisted of a 14-part package of interview protocols and obser- 
vation forms. The specific respondent for* whom each interview 
was designed and the number of items within each interview 
instrument are presented in Exhibit 1-4. 

The focus of the items taken as a whole was similar to that 
described for the principal survey. The conte.it varied from 
instrument ho instrument to reflect the varying experience of 
different respondents. The interview instruments included prob- 
ing questions impossible in a mail questionnaire* 
Case Study* Protocols 

The intent of the case studies was to allow an in-depth 
examination of cross-cutting issues, to provide answers to 
research questions from u multitude of perspectives, and to gain 
a better understanding of the functioning of the system. Case 
study protocols were developed for each of the following areas: 
Regional Office management 
Quality of education 
Pupil transportation 
* Military community and schoo 1 interface 
Management information in DoDDS 
School construction 

Circumstances of overcharging for support services 
Host country schools as alternatives to DoDDS 
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INSTRUMENT TYPE 
AND RESPONDENT 

Interviews 

Principal 

Teacher 

Specialist 

Parent 

Studenj. (Grades 1-4) 

Student (Grades 5-12) 

SAC Member 

Base Commander 

Base Engineer 

Civilian Personnel 
Office Director 



MAXIMUM NUMBER 
OF RESPONDENTS AT 
EACH SITE 



1 
3 
3 
5 
6 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 



NUMBER OF -ITEMS 

339 
141 
173 

48 

15 

26 

39 

12 

60 

55 



Observations 
Classroom 

School Walkthrough 



2 
1 



2 
10 



Survey Questionnaires 

Teacher 

Parent 



All 

1 per 10 students 



58 
11 



EXHIBIT 1-4 

CHARACTERISTICS OF DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENTS 
FOR REPRESENTATIVE SITE VISITS 
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For each case study/ general issues to be examined and specific 
research questions to be answered were developed. The special 
education student abstract form was provided as part of the 
quality of education case study protocol. 

The development of the case study protocols represented the 
culmination of the synthesis of issues process which began upon 
contract award. The development of case study protocols bene- 
fited from the considerable insight gained from the representa- 
tive site visits. As a result of this added knowledge the draft 
protocols were refined to reflect the most current and critical 
aspects of each particular focus of study. Instrumentation for 
the case study data collection activity at major Military 
Commands and Finance and Accounting offices consisted of largely 
unstructured interview instruments which/ while requesting much 
specific background data/ also contained numerous open-ended 
questions . 

Stateside Resources Comparability Survey 

Design of a data collection instrument for the stateside 
resources comparability survey posed unique problems. This was 
the only component of the study for which primary data collection 
from stateside school systems was to be undertaken. Unlike other 
data collection activities/ participation in this survey fell * 
outside the purview of the sponsoring agency (DoDDS). Design of 
this questionnaire required developing a reporting framework that 
(1) would measure stateside resources in categories that could be 
compared tp the DoDDS operating structure and (2) would isolate 



from stateside data resources expended for functions not compara- 
ble with DoDDS functions. 

Two instruments for abstracting data from publicly available 
local education agency [LEA] and state education agency [SEA] 
documents were developed. The fnstrumenLs covered four areas of 
inquiry: operational <Jata, student data, staffing data, ^nd 
financial data. Data were specified for three fiscal years, 
primarily to permit validation of abstracted financial data 
across budget cycles. 

INTERVIEWER SELECTION AND TRAILING 

Interviewers for<both on-site data collection activities 
were selected from the senior level research personnel and 
faculty of Advanced Technology and its subcontractors. Of 
primary concern in the selection of interviewers v/as the degree 
of prior experience and familiarity in three critical areas: 
educational research; structured interviewing or case study 
methodology, as appropriate; and the general environment, and 
specific contextual concerns of DoDDS. Advanced Technology staff 
were selected by the Project Director. Selection of university 
faculty was done by the respective pean or Department Chair of 
the participating institutions. 

Training for the representative site interviews was held 
for three days (September 29 to October 1, 1982) at .Advanced 
Technology's Reston, Virginia, facility. Each interviewer was 
provided with„ a procedures manual that served as both a training 
aid and a field guide- 
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Thorough coverage of each content area was provided during 
training by the person on the project team with the greatest 
amount of experience and expertise in that particular are\* 
Interviewing techniques were thoroughly discussed and practiced 
by reviewing each instrument in a lecture format and then through 
role play activities. These activities familiarized the inter- 
viewers with the instruments and provided the technical and pro- 
cedural derails necessary for data collection in light of any 
situational contingency. Field procedures, data management, data 
recording and editing, and transmittal of data bacK to Advanced 
Technology in Reston, Virginia, were covered. Travel procedures, 
such as use of rental cars, lodging arrangements, and travel 
advances were also presented. 

For the case studies, substantial familiarity ar.d experience 
in specific content areas were the primary criteria used for 
selection of interviewers. Case study teams were paired accord- 
ing to these specific criteria: 

• Teams shcald represent the broadest possible expertise 

• Teams should be insulated against possible "institu- 
tional biases"; thus two staff members from the 3ame 
organization were not teamed together. 

Case study training, held on October 28 and 29, proceeded in 
much the same fashion as that for the representative visits. All 
case study team members received training in case study method- 
ology and report requirements. A brief overview of each case 
study topic was presented by one of the project team members 
to highlight the larger cross-cutting or synthesis issues of Uie 



study. Individual case study teams carried out thorough in-depth 
reviews of the protocols and the purpose of case studies for the 
team' s topic areas . 

DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 
Background Information 

Upon award of contract ODS provided Advanced Technology with 
copies of all reference materials cited in the contracts State- 
ment of Work. Members of the ODS staff interviewed during the 
formative stage of the project (May and June 1982} were asked to 
describe the details of the offices' functions and to suggest 
additional data sources that should be included in the project 
files. Where such sources were still in draft form, ODS staff 
were requested to provide copies of these documents once fina- 
lized and approved for formal circulation. By limiting back- 
ground data collection to only finalized documents/ it was pos- 
sible to ensure that 'the study assessed DoDDS as it was operating 
during the early months of the 1982-83 school year and not as it 
might operate at some future date. 
Mail Survey of School Principals 

A mail survey of all school principals throughout the six 
regions was undertaken in the fall of 1982, Prior to mailing, 
each questionnaire was assigned a seven-digit identification 
number/ printed in the upper right-hand corner/ to facilitate 
tracking/ logging in, follow-up mailing/ and analysis of the 
principal- survey * 
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During early phases of the project all principals were 
notified through DoDDS of the plans for a mail survey, it was 
initially sent out on November 1, 1982, and included a cover 
letter from the Project Director. This letter explained the 
nature and purpose of the survey, requested cooperation, and 
ajsured confidentiality of data received. A preprinted, prepaid 
return mailer was also provided with the questionnaire. Upon 
receipt the completed instruments were logged in by identifica- 
tion number, tallied, and filed xn secure cabinets within the 
data storage room. Any incomplete forms were identified during 
the log-in process, suitable explanations were recorded, and the 
forms were removed from the file. 

A foliow-up letter, another questionnaire of the same ver- 
sion, and return envelopes were sent to all nonrespondents on 
December 13, 1982. As of that date the response rate stood at 6i 
percent. Finally, phone calls to Regional Deputy Directors or 
other appropriate contact persons were made in mid-January to 
increase the number of responses. The final response rate for 
the mail survey rose to 96 percent. 
Representative Site Visits 

The interviewers visited a total of 40 randomly selected 
schools, 23 associated CPO offices, 38 associated military 
engineering offices , and the 37 cognizant commands throughout the 
six DoDDS regions, from October 4 through October 22, 1982. Each 
of the 12 interviewers was assigned to visit 3 or 4 schools, 
depending upon the number of days required for data collection 
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at each site. The usual length of time spent at each school was 
three days , although four days were required at several of the 
larger schools** The total number of interviews, observations, 
and surveys completed by respondent type during the representa- 
tive site visits is presented in Exhibit: 1-5* 

Interviews were scheduled by the interviwers when they 
arrived at each site* The teacher drop-off surveys were distri- 
buted to all teachers on the. first day of data collection, and 
the forms vera then completed and returned in sealed envelopes to 
the data collectors on the third day* Parent surveys were sent 
home with students on the first day and returned in sealed 
envelopes to their classroom or homeroom teachers, who returned 
the entire lot to the data collectors* In both survey efforts^ 
confidentiality of the respondents was completely assured* Once 
all instruments for a site had been completed* interviewers pack- 
aged them securely and mailed them back to Advanced Technology in 
prepaid mailers* 

As with the mail questionnaire, all representative site 
instruments were assigned identi fication codes to facilitate the 
tracking, logging in* and subsequent analysis activities. The 
seven-digit number included a two-digit code for instrument type, 
a two-digit code for the school * and a three-digit code for the 
respondent number* When completed interview packages vere 
returned to Advanced Technology* a transmittal form containing 
these identification numbers for the completed instruments was 
included as the cover sheet to facilitate subsequent data 
management . 
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INTERVIEW 
RESPONDENT 

Principal 

Teacher 

Specialist 

Parent 

Student (Grades 1-4) 
Student (Grades 5-12) 
sac Member 
3ase Commander 

Base Engineer 

CPO Director 

OBSERVATIONS 

Classroom 

School Walkthrough 

DROP-OFF QUESTIONNAIRES 

Teacher 

Parent 



NUMBER OF 
COMPLETED INTERVIEWS 

39 
113 
83 
163 
112 
126 
37 
35 
37 
28 



78 
40 



RESPONSE 
RATE (PERCENT) 

98% 
94% 
69% 



82% 



99% 
99% 
92% 
95% 
97% 
100% 



100% 
100% 



698 
1 ,206 



80% 
69% 



EXHIBIT 1-5 



NUMBi. . OF COMPLETED INTERVIEWS AMD QUESTIONMAIRES 
FROM REPRESENTATIVE SITE VISITS 
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Case Studies 

As notea previously, eight specific areas were addressed by 
the case study methodology % Case study reports were prepared 
after site visits to five of the DoDDS regions by six two-person 
teams* They prepared, at minimum, case studies on the Regional 
Office and on the quality of education at one or more of the 
schools visited. In addition, other case st^udy topics were 
addressed in certain regions, as appropriate. For example* a 
case study topic such as host country alternatives to DoDDS 
schools was relevant only at selected sites. 

Depending on such factors as focus of inquiry, complexity of 
the respondent base, and the size of the school, case study teams 
dedicated one to five days to a topic% All six teams were on 
site from November 1 through November 1 7 , 1932 . 

Project staff undertook data collection activities at Major 
Commands and Finance and Accounting Offices from October 4 
through November 9, 1982 * Approximately 70 unstructured inter- 
views were completed for this case study. 
Stateside Resources Comparability survey 

This survey involved a comparison of staff and financial 
resources between DoDDS and 7 state and 41 local education 
agencies* A letter from the Director of DoDDS was sent to the 
superintendents of all education agencies in the sample, pro- 
viding information about the Comprehensive Study, the Stateside 
Survey, and the importance of securing the superintendents* 
cooperation. An abstracting protocol and a letter from the 
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Project Director were sent. The cover letter referenced the 
Director's letter and provided more specific information about 
the comparability survey. Respondents were requested to review 
the protocol and identify the information requirement and to send 
those publicly available documents which would best fulfill the 
survey*s data needs. The request specifically identified such 
items as annual reports* statistical summaries* and budgets. 
Prepaid return envelopes were provided to facilitate response. 

Upon receipt* project staff thoroughly examined all docu- 
ments* and relevant data were extracted. A first iteration of 
completing the survey instrument was accomplished for all respon- 
dents before any follow-up activity was initiated. 

Partially completed instruments were reviewed aQainst the 
source documents* and specific data elements not available wore 
recorded . The superintendent or other appropriate officer such 
as the business manager* personnel director* or planning officer 
was then phoned to request either like documents for the missing 
year(s) or information to complete one or more specific survey 
items. The latter request was made only when data requirements 
were relatively few and straightforward* thereby ensuring no 
undue burden on the respondent. If data for an entire year or 
section of the survey were missing* a request was made for 
specific documents. After the phone low-up procedures the 
instruments were complc.ed and prepared for analysis. 
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DATA PROCESSING 

Several procedures vere employed to maintain a high level of 
quality control over the coding of the study 1 s raw data- First, 
editing and coding of the open-ended items on the mail question- 
naires and the interview instruments were performed by specially 
trained staff members. A series of test protocols were coded. 
For high volume instruments, test coding was practiced until 
intercoder reliability was at least 90 percent. Low volume 
instruments were assigned to a single coder. All instruments 
were manually validated to verify proper skip patterns, ranges, 
and other requirements-* While coding was in process, senior 
staff reviewed coded instruments to verify accuracy and 
thoroughness . 

Data from the mail surveys of principals and from interviews 
and observations conducted at the 40 representative sites were 
converted to numeric codes and then keypunched onto magnetic 
tape. Keypunching for all instruments was preprogrammed so 
that invalid key strokes (e.g., unacceptable code in a given 
field) couid not be registered. Both manual and automated veri- 
fication were performed. Ali data underwent a preliminary fre- 
quency check on all variables using the Statistical Package for 
the Social Sciences [SPSS] to identify data elements out of 
legitimate ranges. 

The data files that: were created are accessible either by 
SPSS or the Statistical Analysis System CSAS]. File documenta- 
tion was integrated into the data base. Data for each inter- 
view sample were stored on a separate file that contained an 



appended series of demographic variables for the related site. 
Subfiles for comparison of responses from different individuals 
at the same site were created tfirounh site specific codes on each 
record. 

ANALYSIS 

Data collected from the mail surveys of principals and 
representative site visits were subjected to a variety of analy- 
ses described in this section. Analytic techniques employed for 
the High School and Beyond Study and Stateside Resources Compara- 
bility Survey data bases are presented in their respective chap- 
ters . 

Descriptive analyses consisted mainly of distributions and 
summary statistics for variables. For continuous data/ such as 
miles traveled by school buses, variables were described in terms 
of frequency distributions, cumulative distributions/ and statis- 
tics summarizing central tendency and variability in the data. 
For categorical or nominal items/ such as mode of participation 
in the five-year curriculum development process/ percentages of 
cases falling into different categories were computed. 

Once overall descriptions were obtained, attention turned to 
ascertaining whether the patterns observed in the dependent vari- 
ables remained constant within various subgroupings . For exam- 
ple/ it was informative to know whether the worldwide percentage 
of teachers having guidelines to interpret test results charac- 
terized all six regions equally well. For categorical data, con- 
tingency tables with chi-square tests of significance were used 



to assess the relationships *^nong variables. For continuous 
data, correlations were computed to indicate relationships among 
pairs of variables. Scattergrams and conventional multiple 
regression analyses were among other techniques used in a more 
limited manner . 

Information obtained through the case studies was used as a 
reference, particularly in the interpretation of analytic 
results. This information contained the greatest depth and thus 
proved to contain the most powerful descriptors of factors influ- 
encing the results observed in the mail survey and interview 
data. Extreme caution was observed by analysts when introducing 
these data into the analysis ho ensure that rules of generalize 
ability were not being broken* 

The overall organization of these tasks was undertaken with 
reference to the analytic framework within which research ques- 
tions and individual instrument items had previously been 
align ed. 

PROJECT REPORTING 

Formal project reporting activities involved both written 
submissions and oral briefings. Monthly progress reports review- 
ing the preceding month's progress, outlining activities to be 
undertaken in the succeeding month, and noting apparent or 
anticipated problems were deliverd to the Project Officer. 

in addition to these reports the project team provided 
briefings throughout the life of the project beginning in sarly 
summer 1932 and continuing through submission of the Final 



Report, Among those briefed were the Project Officer, the DoDDS 
Director* the Deputy Assistant. Secretary of Defense for Military 
Personnel and Force Management* [MRA&L] , and interested congres- 
sional staff on the House Committee on Education and Labor and 
the House Committee on Government Operations. While the project 
team maintained a continuous process of information sharing with 
DoDDS on such items as preliminary findings and recommendations 
as they emerged* such communication remained within the congres- 
sional mandate for a truly "independent" study of the system. 

The final products of the study are four reports; this 
"Report of the Comprehensive Study of the Department of Defense 
Dependents Schools* Future Factors Affecting the Department of 
Defense Dependents Schools*" an "Executive Summary/* and the 
"Report on Legislative and Funding Recommendations." 
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CHAPTER 2 



QUALITY OF EDUCATION 



OVERVIEW 



One of the purposes of the congressionally mandated Com- 
prehensive Study/ as expressed in the Request for Proposal/ was 
to determine "the extent to which DoDDS offers a . . . quality 
educational opportunity to students . . • • 11 The constituent 
parts of educational quality and/ more important, the Key driving 
variables — and the causal relationships among those variables of 
educational quality — are subjects of considerable disagreement in 
the educational community • 

Chapter 2 is divided into three main sections: Program 
Quality, Principal as Instructional Leader, and Curriculum 
Development Process. The first section/ Program Quality, is 
further broken down into subsections: Perceptions of Instruc- 
tional Quality, Materials Quality/ Instructional Management, and 
School and Classroom Discipline. Other chapters in this report 
deal with additional aspects of educational quality (e.g., stu- 
dent performance/ staff qualifications/ etc.). 

PROGRAM QUALITY 

Perceptions of Instructional Quality 

An important feature of the Comprehensive Study was the 
measurement of the quality of instruction according to the 
various clients— students/ parents/ teachers, and school admini- 
strators. Quite apart from objective measures of instructional 
quality/ parents' perceptions of DoDDS vis-a-vis stateside 
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and overseas private schools influence re-enl istments, overal 1 
satisfaction with life in the overseas military community/ and 
the choice between a DoDDS school and one of the private~-and / 
occasionally/ free publi'c— alternatives . Teachers and admini- 
strators are successfully recruited and retained/ in P&rt, 
because of their perceptions of the quality of education in 
DoDDS. Students/ particularly at the high school level , see the 
quality of their instruction from a practical/ comparative 
perspective/ that is/ "Does my DoDDS education increase or 
decrease my chances in the marketplace (college placement, 
vocational skil Is/ etc . ) ?" 

It is significant that when 1,205 parents of DoDDS children 
were asked to grade DoDDS overall, 50 percent said they would 
give the system an A or B (A-9 percent; SMI percent). These 
figures provide an interesting comparison to a 1932 Gallup Poll 
(in Phi Delta Kappan / September 1982) in which 1,553 randomly 
selected adults--not necessarily parents of school-aged chil- 
dren-«-were asked to grade the U.S. public school system* The 
Gallup poll found that only 23 percent would grade schools 
nationwide an with A or S (A-3 percent; B-20 percent). On the 
other hand, When only parents of school-aged children were asked 
to grade schools in their communities, 37 percent of that Gallup 
sample gave their schools a grade of an A or B (A=8 percent; B=29 
percent). 

Comparisons between the Gallup poll and the DoDDS survey 
cannot be made with statistical precision because items were 
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worded differently and respondent selection procedures were not 
the same. These caveats notwithstanding* one is nevertheless 
struck by the difference in tjje perceptions of parents of OoDDS 
and parents of U.S. children * Parents of DoDDS students hold 
their schools in higher regard than do parents in the U.S. 

Another interesting perspective is parents' perceptions of 
the quality of DoDDS education when they are separated according 
to region {see Exhibit 2-1)- Differences in the perceived 
quality of DoDDS education appear when parents' views ar$ dis- 
aggregated* In Germany-South* 39 percent of parents gave DoDDS 
an A or B; in Panama the number was 69 percent. When asked to 
grade teachers in the community* DoDDS parents were even more 

generous in their approval. In Panama* 83 percent of parents- 

* 

gave teachers in their community an A or B; in the Pacific the 
number was 62 percent. For the other regions th© numbers were 
Germans-North* 59 percent; Atlantic* 59 percent; Mediterranean 55 
percent; and Germany-South* 50 percent* 

The opinions of students were analyzed to see if they, agreed 
with their parents about the quality of instruction and* further* 
to see if the regional differences expressed by their parents 
prevailed at the student\level* Students rated "the quality of 
teaching in t.his school compared to your stateside experience" 
according to region* as shown in Exhibit 2-2. 

Only moderate regional differences appear when the opinions 
of fifth- through twelf th-grade students were disaggregated by 
region* In three of five regions — Germany-torth, Atlantic, and 
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GERMANY- GERMANY- MED I- 





NORTH 


SOUTH 


ATLANTIC 


TERRA NEAN 


PACIFIC 


Worse 




10% 


0% 


7% 


0% 


About the Same 


48% 


67% 


50% 


50% 


53% 


Better 


37% 


20% 


36% 


29% 


40% 


Much Better 


11% 


3% 


14% 


7% 


7% 



*Based on student sample size of 126. Number of student respon- 
dents from Panama was insufficient for reliable estimation. 



EXHIBIT 2-2 

FIFTH THROUGH TWELFTH GRADE STUDENT RATINGS BY 
REGION* OF THE QUALITY OF DoDDS SCHOOLS 
COMPARED TO STATESIDE SCHOOLS 
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Pacific— about half of all students interviewed stated that 
instruction in their DoDDS school was better or much better than 
that in their stateside schools. Thirty-five percent of respond- 
ing Mediterranean students agreed with the better ratings, while 
in Germany-South only 23 percent felt instruction was better in 
the DoDDS schools. Thus both students and parents are inclined 
to rate Germany-South below the other regions - 

Fifth- through twelfth-grade students were also asked to 
indicate if they were ahead, behind, or at about the same level 
when they arrived at their DoDDS schools- The results of this 
question are shown in Exhibit 2-3, Approximately two-thirds of 
the students answered that they were at about the same level 
except for mathematics, elementary reading, and instrumental 
music In mathematics/ 30 percent said they were ahead; 26 
percent said they were behind. Thirty-six percent of music 
students said they were ahead/ while only 3 percent said they 

were behind. 
* 

In order to discover how well recent stateside transfer sm~ 
dents fit into the DoDDS program, a question asking if students 
were at about the same level* behind/ or ahead when they arrived 
was cross-tabulated with those whose previous schools were in the 
U.S. Subjects in which large numbers of students fel*- they were 
ahead of DoDDS when they arrived include music (33 percent) and 
;nathematics (31 percent). In other subjects/ however/ two-thirds 
or rnore felt the DoDDS scaools wer* at about the sane level or 
ahead of stateside schools. 
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writing 
Mathematics 

Science 
Social Studies 
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Choral Music 
Art 

physical Education 
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Foreign Language 
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estimation * 
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RATINGS BY STUDENTS 
OF WHERE THEY RANKED ACADEMICALLY 
WHEN THEY ARRIVED AT THEIR DoDDS SCHOOLS 



Parents* too* were asked to grade elementary and second- 
ary subject areas* thus providing their perspective on the qual- 
ity of instruction in areas and grade levels where they may or 
may not have had firsthand knowledge. When As are combined with 
Bs* between 55 and 65 percent of the parents thought that the 
quality of , instruction in all subjects except high school voca- 
tional training merited a S or better. For the latter, 47 per- 
cent gave an A or B. The qualify of instruction was perceived 
best in elementary school reading; 31 percent gave it an A; 40 
percent awarded it a B. 

When asked to indicate on a scale of 1 to 4 the level of 
satisfaction for "the way this school is preparing you for either 
a job or college*" 60 percent of the students ui grades 5 through 
12 said they were satisfied; 12 percent said they were very 
satisfied; and 4 percent said they were dissatisfied. 

Parents of high school students Vere asked for their opir- 
ions regarding the amount of attention their children's schools 
devoted to six areas. Thnse areas thus provide a proxy for 
instructional quality by measuring the system's ability to mee*"* 
certain educational objectives. Exhibit 2-4 presents the results 
of this question. The areas most frequently cited by parents as 
not receiving enough attention were: (l) "preparing students who 
do not go to college for a job or career after graduation 11 (46 
percent) and (2) "developing student moral and ethical character" 
(44 percent) . 

When students in grades 5 through 12 were as^ed to compare 
the way they were taught in stateside schools to the way teachers 



TOO RIGHT NOT 

MU CH AMOUNT ENOUGH 

Developing Student Moral and 3?% 44% 

Ethical Character 

Teaching Students Ho* to Think u* 

Preparing Students Who Do Not Go sq% 46% 

to College for a Job or Career 
after Graduation 

» «a 75% 25% 

Preparing Students to be Informed 0% 
Citizens Prepared to Vote at 18 

Preparing Students for College 0% 69% 31% • 

Developing Students' Appreciation 59% 39% 

of Art, Music, and Other Cultural « 
Interests 
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instruct in DoDDS schools, 45 percent felt there was nc dif- 
ference. Other answers to that question—an open-ended* unstruc- 
tured item — did not occur with sufficient frequency to be signi- 
ficant. A similar question asked students in grades 5 through 12 
to rate on a scale of 1 to 5 the overall quality of teaching *'in 
this school compared to your stateside experience." The results 
were as follows: much worse* 0 percent; worse, 5 percent; about 
the same* 57 percent; better* 30 percent; and much better, 8 per- 
cent. Thus* 95 percent of all responding high school students 
rated teaching in their DoDDS school as equal to or better than 
their stateside instructor! . 

Teachers were also queried for their opinions about the 
ability of stateside transfer students "to fit oasily into the 
program." Nearly 88 percent said they fit in easily. Of the 17 
teachers who thought their children did not fit easily into 
schools, one-third thought DoDDS schools were ahead of stateside 
schools. 

Principals of all DoDDS schools were surveyed to find their 
opinions of the quality of instruction in each, of the subject 
areas offered in their schools. Their perceptions are presented 
in Exhibit 2-5. Sy far* reading was the subject principals 
thought had the highest quality of instruction: 94 percent rated 
it as a 4 or 5 on a 5-point scale of low quality to high quality* 
The next best instructed subject was Language arts, with 8b per- 
cent rating it 4 or 5, followed by mathematics with 81 percent. 
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Social Studies 
Sciences 
Mathematics 
Computer Education 
Language Arts 
Reading 

Foreign Language 

Music 

Arts 

Humanities 
Career Education 
Vocational Education 
Health 

Physical Education 

Host Nation 

ESL 



0% 
4% 
0% 
20% 
0% 
1% 
6% 
4% 
6% 
7% 



6% 

9% 

4% 

4% 

2% 

4% 



nsatory Education 6% 



Compei 



Soecial Education 



1% 



4% 
19% 
4% 
24% 
0% 
0% 
10% 
14% 
10% 
6% 
2 3% 
13% 
7% 
6% 
12% 
11% 
4% 
3% 



24% 
37% 
16% 
13% 
14% 
4% 
17% 
34% 
3 5% 
49% 
44% 
45% 
49% 
29% 
22% 
38% 
29% 
12% 
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36% 
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32% 
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31% 
11% 
34% 
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17% 
7% 
6% 
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4% 
23% 
24% 
16% 
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32% 



♦All percentages are 
survey. 



based on responses to the principal mail 
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RATINGS BY PRINCIPALS* 
OF SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN THEIR SCHOOLS 
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At the other extreme, computer education was regarded as the 
most poorly instructed subject: 44 percent of principals with 
that subject in their schools rated it a 1 or 2. one mu^t note, 
however, that formal Computer education had not been introduced 
into the schcols at the time of this data collection. Career 
education was the next lowest rated subject with 29 percent. 
Like computer education, career education has been added only 
recently to the curriculum. Sciences came next with a combined 1 
or 2 rating of 23 percent. 

Another measure of principals* perceptions of instructional 
quality is whether they feel high school graduation requirements 
should be raised, Those strongly favoring raising requirements* 
plus those vho somewhat favor raising requirements* totaled 59 
percent; those opposing or strongly opposing raising graduation 
requirements numbered only 12 percent of responding principals. 
Materials ' Qual ity 

The quality of materials was examined by asking students* 
teachers* and administrators to make informed judgments about the 
quality* currency* and sufficiency of materials in their schools. 

Students in grades 5 through 12 were asked to rate the sup- 
plies and materials available in their schools on a scale of 1 to 
4 — very unsatisfactory through very satisfactory, In all 
categories (quality, variety* and availability of materials and 
supplies) 35 percent or more of responding students rated them as 
satisfactory or very satisfactory. The most negatively rated 
category was variety of materials and supplies: 10 percent f^lt 
variety was unsatisfactory, 
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Students in grades 5 through 12 were also questioned about 
their use of the media center. When asked , "Do you think your 
media resource center has the books and other .materials and 
equipment needed?" 87 percent answered yes. A similar percent- 
age, 89 percent, rated the condition of the resource center as 
good or excellent. 

When teachers were asked to rate the quality, variety, and 
availability of supplies and materials, the vast majority felt 
they were satisfactory or very satisfactory — specifically: qual- 
ity, 87 percent; quantity, 69 percent; variety, 69 percent; and 
availability, 63 percent^ Teachers were most critical of the 
availability of supplies and materials; nearly 13 percent felt 
availability was very unsatisfactory * 

In the same survey, teachers were asked to rate the adequacy 
of amount of materials, supplies, and equipment for the subjects 
they teach. Results of that inquiry are shown in Exhibit 2-6. 

Subjects receiving the strongest approval (either a very 
adequate or adequate) were music, 88 percent; reading, 76 per- 
cent; and host nation, 72 percent. Those regarded as having the 
least adequate ( inadequate plus very inadequate) materials were 
computer education, 75 percent; vocational education, 42 percent; 
and ESL 38 percent. These three programs have, in most 
instances, been added to individual schools only recently; 
materials for these programs are thus probably in initial stages 
of acquisition in many schools. Teachers were asked to indicate 
their reasons for inadequate ratings, selecting one or more of 
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the following : text/ teachers ' guide, supplemental materials/ 
management materials/ A-V resources/ teacher training/ supplies/ 
and other. Computer education and vocational educational educa- 
tors complained most frequently about inadequate supplemental 
materials and A-V resources. A lack of supplies Was particularly 
criticized by computer education staff. ESL teachers thought all 
seven categories were nearly equally inadequate. Again/ and 
understandably/ newly added curriculum areas were viewed as more 
inadequate than others. 

In response to a question on the currency of supplies and 
materials/ the overwhelming majority of subject, teachers indi- 
cated their materials were new or recently acquired. Again/ the 
most conspicuous exception was computer education/ an area 
currently being implemented/ * In that instance, 48 percent felt 
materials were old or very old? another 24 percent of computer 
education teachers indicated that there were no materials. 

Principals were generally more positive than teachers 
regarding the quality of instructional materials; 70 percent or 
more thought instructional materials were adequate or uary ade- 
quate in all areas except computer education/ career education/ 
vocational education/ and host nation programs/ The inadequate 
plus very inadequate ratings for those subjects were / respec- 
tively? 58 percent/ 39 percent/ 31 percent/ and 30 percent. 
Complete results are shown in Exhibit 2-7. It should be noted 
that/ in most cases/ the curricular areas which received the 
lowest ratings for quality of instruction and materials were 
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PRINCIPAL RATINGS OF 
OUALITV OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS BY 
SUBJECT AREAS TAUGHT IN THEIR SCHOOLS 
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those in relatively rapid expansion or recent in their establish- 
ment . 

Instructional Management 

With 269 DoDDS schools in 20 foreign countries, management 
of the instructional process is necessarily different/ if not 
more complex/ than in U.S. systems. Indeed/ the role of the 
regional-level subject area coordinator is especially unusual 
because geographical distances and limited travel money may 
impede his or her accessibility. 

Accordingly/ the study carefully examined instructional 
management from the perspective of the principal actors— school 
administrators/ teachers/ and regional coordinators. Parents 
Were polled to get their impressions — a gra^e of A, B, C, D o*r 
F — of how well they thought administrators were doing their- jobs. 
In that survey/ 17 percent gave As, 40 percent Bs, 30 percent Cs, 
10 percent DS/ and 3 percent Fs. Parents/ therefore/ generally 
approve of the administrators in their community; bnly 13 percent 
said they were below C quality. 

Teachers were queried in a number of areas regarding the 
instructional management process* In response to a - question 
asking how satisfied teachers were with 6 kinds of assistance 
received from regional coordinators/ more than 50 percent of 
teachers were very dissatisfied. At _the__other extreme/ those 
saying they were very satisfied were few, generally — less than 5 
percent (see Exhibit 2*8). 

In order to see if there is a regional relationship in these 
findings, the same question about satisfaction with services of 
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regional coordinators was disaggregated by region. One argument 
that was frequently heard in the field was that TOY dollars for 
coordinators 1 travel were too few in geographically dispersed 
regionsi and therefore coordinators could not perform up to the 
level provided by less dispersed regions. The results of 
disaggregating satisfaction with the services of regional 
coordinators according to region clearly show differences among 
regions* Teachers in Panama recorded satisfied or very satisfied 
responses 65 percent or more of the time for all 6 kinds of 
assistance* The "Atlantic Region/ one which covers a large geo- 
graphic area/ rated 5 of 6 categories unsatisfactory or very 
unsatisfactory 7 5 percent or more of the time, far more than any 
other region* In the other two widely dispersed regions/ the 
Pacific and the Mediterranean/ the level of dissatisfaction 
ranked an almost equal second and third/ below the level 
expressed in the Atlantic* After Panama, Germany-South expressed 
the most satisfaction with regional coordinators , followed by 
Germany- North . The degree of satisfaction with the services of 
regional, coordinators is hiqhest in the least dispersed regions 
and lowest in the most highly dispersed regions. 

In an interview question asking teacher? with whom they 
interact regarding the Five-Year Curriculum Development ?lan', 27 
percent of responding teachers said they interacted with regional 
coordinators or other regional staff* Their responses to other 
choices were: "other teachers in this school/" 37 percent: 
"principal or other school administrators/" 23 percent; -and other 
school-level staff/ 26 percent. 



In a question asking teachers what hype of services school- 
level specialists provide "for you," approximately 80 percent 
circled three categories : consultation regarding specific stu- 
dents, testing and evaluation of students, and work with specific 
students outside classroom Relatively few teachers, 23 percent, 
indicated that they receive specialists' services in the 
classroom- 
Coordination of curriculum continuity between and among 
departments and grade levels was another area in which tea- 
chers were queried. When asked in an open-ended question what 
procedures do you use to ensure continuity* 47 percent said 
informal teacher interaction. Another 13 percent said the 
textbook series provides for continuity. 

In an open-ended interview question asking teachers to indi- 
cate how their curriculum implementation is supervised, about 
one-third answered "review of lesson plans." The next most fre- 
quently offered answer, 16 percent, was "supervised by regional 
coordinator." A follow-up question asked how frequently super- 
vision was done. Results were: once a year, 15 percent; twice a 
year, IS percent? 3 to 5 times per year, 15 percent; a continuous 
process, 20 percent: and not done, 8 percent. A similar 
open-ended question, "Do you receive guidance and direction on 
curriculum matters?" was responded to positively by 58 percent. 
A follow-up open-ended question to those answering yes asked how 
guidance was given. >tearly 40 percent answered "from the princi- 
pal." Bulletins from the regional coordinator was indicated by 
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15 percent; oral communication with coordinators was mentioned by 
11 percent* 

The role of the principal is clearly critical to a discus- 
sion of instructional management in DoDDS schools. A separate 
section of this chapter examines this role in detail. 
School and Classroom Discipline 

Perhaps no other single factor in the mix of elements that 
facilitate and constitute a good educational program receives 
more attention than discipliaer Because it has become such a 
oroTUnent J*sue, especially where discipline is poor, the 
^amprehertsive study sought the impressions of parents, teachers, 
ana administrators on the issue of discipline in their schools. 

Parents were asked to identify from a list of 12 problems 
the 1 which they thought was the biggest in their community. 
Only 10 percent of parents surveyed identified discipline as the 
biagest problem in their schools. 

Teachers were asked to rate discipline in their schools on a 
five-point scale from "excellent, no problems' 1 to "poor, serious 
problems." Nearly 80 percent said discipline was excellent or 
good; less than 4 percent said it was poor. Principals were 
asked the same questions. Virtually 100 percent said discipline 
was excellent or good. 

THE PRINCIPAL AS INSTRUCTIONAL LEADER 

The administrative requirements attendant to running a 
school on an Army, Navy, or Air Force base in a foreign country 
necessitate an unusually skillful individual* He or she has 
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frequent — sometimes daily— involvement wi*ih repair and mainten- 
ance of buildings and equipment, monitoring of local contractors, 
preparation of detailed current year and out-year budgets ^ selec- 
tion of local hires and substitute teachers/ etc. Like stateside 
schools/ there is the ubiquitous complaint of administrative 
burden caused by paperwork requirements from ODS and the regional 
office. 

Teachers were asked a series of open-ended questions about 
the instructional/curricular relationship they have with their 
principals. In response to an item asking teachers describe 
"the types of professional interaction you have with your princi- 
pal in regard to curriculum*" 29 percent said "explaining my pro- 
gram. '* A varying 2-6 percent of teachers additionally reported 
interaction on determining objectives/ program/ implementation/ 
lesson plans/ discussions in faculty and curricuLm committee 
meetings* and during classroom observation. These specific 
interactions reported by teachers totaled 20 percent of the 
responses. Thus* approximately half of the teachers reported 
specific curriculum and program-related discussions with other 
principals * Thirty-three percent reported limited or no inter- 
action with their principals on curriculum matters. 

Another question asked teachers to describe how they inter- 
acted with principals in specific circumstances- The results of 
that question are presented in Exhibit 2-9. one noteworthy 
result is the opinion of more than 40 percent o f responding 
teachers that supervision i$ useful* compared to 27 percent 
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EXHIBIT 2-9 



TParPFRS* RATINGS OF DIFFERENT TYPES 

of in'eLc™' WITH their principals 
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rating' it as not useful. Half of the teachers also viewed staff 
meetings as useful/ while one teacher in five judged them to be 
not useful. When asked if they receive guidance anc* direction on 
curriculum matters/ 58 percent of teachers answered yes. In a 
follow-up question asking how this guidance was given/ 33 percent 
who answered yes indicated "by means of the principal." When 
teachers were asked/ "How important is it to you for the princi- 
pal to provide teachers with instruction/curricular direction?" 
two-thirds of the teachers regarded the principal *s role as very 
or somewhat important • 

In order to have a measure of what teachers believe princi- 
pals are presently jing in the role of instructional leader/ a 
survey question asked how frequently a number of tasks are per- 
formed by principals. The results of that survey item are shown 
in Exhibit 2-10. some of the responses are quite noteworthy/ 
especially given the large sample = 698) — that responded to 
this item. More than 50 percent of responding teachers said 
their principals never work wit*r them to improve or expand^ their 
teaching skills. Similar percentages said the principal never 
acts as a resource for demonstrating new methods and materials. 
Apparently, very few principals are conducting these activities 
on a weekly basis. Only two categories, observing classrooms and 
participating in pupil discipline, approached 10 percent. These 
data are consistent vith stateside reports which indicate that 
administrative demands oftentimes leave inadequate t;ime for 
principals to exercise their role as instructional supervisor, 
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ENGAGE IN VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 
ACCORDING TO TEACHERS 
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and point to a need for business management support at the school 
level . 

Principals also */ere asked to indicate the time they spend 
on four kinds of activities and* further* to indicate if they 
thought the time spent was about right, too little, or too much* 
Results are shown in Exhibit 2-11. (In completing the form* 
principals were told activities Jid not have to sum to 100 
percent.) In th€ category of particular interest in this 
section, instructional leadership, only 7 percent of principals 
said they spend more than 50 percent of their time in this role* 
though nearly 70 percent said they would like t.o spend more time. 
Apparently* the area from which they would most like to gain that- 
additional time is logistics — 45 percent said they spend too much 
time in that activity. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROCESS - 

The curriculum development process adopted by DoDDS has 
evolved to a highly technical state in which there is systematic 
involvement of all levels of teachers and administrators. The 
current five-year cycle posits different subjects at different 
points in the cycle* so that at any time considerable curricular 
activity is occurring; but the particular kind of activity and 
its locus in the administrative /teaching structure is a function 
of the subject and its schedule on the five-year plan. 

The Comprehensive Study sought to examine the curriculum 
development process from two perspectives: the kinds of involve- 
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PRINCIPALS' ESTIMATES OF TIME SPENT AND 
OPINIONS ABOUT ITS APPROPRIATENESS 
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ment by teachers and administrators and the usefulness of the 
f ive-year cycle . 

Teachers were surveyed to identify the frequency with which 
teachers are involved with different activities in the five- 
year curriculum development process. These activities include 
establishing goa Is and objectives* selecting textbooks* develop- 
ing curriculum guides and materials* piloting te::tbooks or 
materials* and evaluation. Participation in inservice activities 
was queried separately in another portion of the questionnaire. 
Approximately 37 percent reported involvement in these activities 
related to the DoDDS curriculum development process* A follow-up 
question asked teachers to identify the kinds of schocl-lsvel 
curricular decision making activities in which they are involved* 
Approximately 71 percent reported participation in such activi- 
ties. Among those categories in which teachers indicated sub- 
stantial school level involvement were (l) determining coals and 
objectives for programs and courses* 49 percent.; and (2) 
selecting instructional materials and texts, 55 percent- Th* 
most frequent involvement tot teachers in the Five-Year 
Curriculum Development Plan was participation on a textbook 
review committee? 35 percent of the teachers surveyed said they 
had involvement in that activity. Twenty-eight percent reported 
having piloted textbooks and/ or instructional materials - 
Exhibits 2-12 and 2-13* respectively, show survey results for 
teachers' involvement irt the Five-Year Curri< ilcm Development 
Plan and school-level curricular decisions. 
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PERCENT 
RESPONDING* 



Regional committees to Review and 

Establish Goals and Objectives 19% 

Textbook Review and Adoptive Committees 35% 

Curriculum Evaluation Studies ^ 22% 

DoDDS Task Force Meetings in Washington ** 

Regional Task Force Meetings to Develop 

Curriculum Guides and Materials 12% 

Piloting Textbooks and/or Instructional 

Materials 28% 

Non-response Plus None of the Above 43% 



*As teachers could circle more than one category/ percents do not 
total 100 percent. 

**Less than 0-5 percent. 



EXHIBIT 2-12 

TEACHERS' INVOLVEMENT IN ACTIVITIES RELATED TO THE 
DODDS FIVE-YEAR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 
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PERCENT 
RESPONDING 



Determining Goals and Objectives for 

Programs and Courses 49% 

Selecting Instructional Materials and 

Texts for Use in Classrooms 55% 

Planning for Changes in the School's 

Curricular Offerings 28% 

P lanning Instructional Innovations 29% 

Coordinating the Articulation of 

Curricula Across Grade Levels/Departments 23% 

Nbn-response Plus Nbne of the Above 28% 



*As teachers could respond to more than one category^ perc 
not total 100 percent* 

4 



EXHIBIT 2-L3 

TEACHERS' INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOL-LEVEL 
CURRICULAR DECISION MAKIMG 
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Regarding the usefulness of curriculum guides provided by 
DoDDS/ teachers were asked to rate six potential uses of the 
guides. According to the survey/ the curriculum guides are used 
most frequently to determine course goals — 70 percent of the 
teachers used them extensively or made some use of them. They 
are used somewhat less frequently in writing lesson plans. Forty 
percent said .they used guides for that purpose (see Exhibit 
2-14). In fact/ DoDDS's published guides are primarily documents 
providing program, objectives rather than instructional objectives 
and would therefore not be u;;ed for daily instructional planning. 

Principals were asked a similar question (see Exhibit 2-15)/ 
except they were requested to indicate their school *s use of 
curricular guides. Interestingly* principals/ more than 
teachers/ believe that curriculum guides are being used exten- 
sively. Principals generally (85-90 percent) regarded the cur- 
riculum plan as being useful for the specific purposes queried. 
Exceptions were: "monitoring the instruction of your school" (24 
percent found it useful)/ and "promoting comparability between 
stateside and DoDDS schools 1 * (17 percent said it was not 
useful*) . 

An interview question asked principals if the five-year plan 
had an impact on their schools. Nearly 90 percent said it did 
have an impact. When asked to indicate what that impact was, 
two-thirds mentioned receipt of new texts and materials. Two- 
thirds of responding^ principals also said that the curriculum 
plan was an efficient or extremely efficient method of 
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encouraging uniformity of instruction among schools and regions. 
This reflects success in DoDDS * effort to have a standardized 
curriculum throughout DoDDS so that students transferring froro 
one region to another will have minimal requirements for adjust- 
ment to the new DoDDS school * 

In the course of implementing a comprehens ive cur riculum 
development plan on the scale of the DoDDS five-year plan* 
certain "costs 1 * are incurred in terms of programmatic and manage- 
ment alternatives that are foregone. Principals were asked if 
they felt the five-year plan was an "efficient use of the school 
system* s fiscal and personnel resources. l * Roughly three-quarters 
agreed or agreed strongly that it was- When asked if the five- 
year plan "limited your flexibility to meet v he instructional 
needs" of your students, only 9 percent said the requirements of 
the plan were too restrictive - 

SUMM ARY 

Among the most important elements of quality of education is 
the collective perception of quality held by the principal actors 
in the education enterprise* i.e*, parents, students* teachers, 
and administrators . According to these groups * a DoDDS education 
is a resounding success. When Comprehensive Study data were 
compared to Gallup Poll data, we found that DoDDS parents were 
more pleased with the general performance of their DoDDS schools 
than are stateside parents * Nevertheless * there are considerable 
differences in parents* and students' perceptions of quail*-./ of 
education when data are disaggregated by region * 
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How well prepared are students academically when they 
arrived at their DoDDS schools? Two^thirds or more of students 
in grades 5 through 12 Celt that their DoDDS schools were ahead 
or at about the same level as their stateside schools* Notable 
exceptions were music and mathematics. Teachers also (nearly 90 
percent) indicated that stateside students £ir easily into the 
DoDDS program. 

Another focus of this chapter is instructional materials. 
Students, teachers/ and principals again gave very high marks to 
the quality of instructional materials* Overall/ only 13 per- 
cent of teachers thought that the availability of materials was 
very unsatisfactory. When subject area teachers and their 
principals were asked to rate adequacy of materials by subject/ 
there were some clear winners and losers. An ong those receiving 
the strongest approval were reading and mathematics ♦ Subjects 
more o£ten rated as having very inadequate instructional 
materials were computer education/ vocational education/ physical 
education, career education, and subjects for special needs 
students* However, several of these areas are more recently 
established and have not accumulated materials over time as other 
subject areas have. 

The tasks of managing the instructional requirements of 269 
DoDDS schools in 20 foreign countries is a complex one. With a 
centralized curriculum/ regional coordinators play — or are 
thought to play — a large role in providing guidance and resources 
to subject area teachers. Yet/ w'nen asked how satisfied teachers 
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Were with their coordinators a surprisingly Large number — 75 
percent in some regions--responded that they were dissatisfied or 
very dissatisfied* In fact, the perceived value of services of 
regional coordinators appears to be highly correlated with how 
geographically dispersed the schools are in each region. Thus, 
travel time and travel budgets appear to be contributing factors 
to these assessments of services provided- 
School level supervis ion and guidance also yield surprising 
results. One in four teachers are supervised once a year or not 
at all. Ongoing supervision (i.e., class ^orn observation or 
direct assistance at least once a month) is reported by approxi^ 
;aate!y one-third of the teachers. Over 50 percent of teachers 
interviewed said they received no guidance or direction on 
curriculum nat+: rs* 

These findings lead us to inquire about the role of the 
principal as instructional leader, in a survey of nearly 700 
teachers^ one-third did r not regard the role of principal as 
instructional leadar as particularly important* Indeed, half of 
the tsachers surveyed said their principals never worXed with 
them to expand their teach 1 skills. When principals were asked 
about their role as instructional leader, about half said they 
spend from 10 to *30 percent of their time in that rolei but 
^wo-thirds would like to spend morp time and/ further, they would 
give up logistical and budget/ fiscal activities to do so . 

The rol^s described here for teachers* principals, and 
regional coordinators in the inst r uctiona I management process are 
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perhaps more limited than is ideal, A corollary area is 
curriculum development, since that process has evolved from a 
relatively simple guidance document in 1978 into a large and 
complex procedure* a legitimate concern is the extent to which, 
teachers* and principals' traditional roles in curriculum 
development have been replaced by the Five-Year Curriculum 
Development Plan. 

While 60 percent of the teachers surveyed reported some 
degree of engagement in curriculum development/ 40 parcent did 
not record an answer to a list of activities that are part of the 
curriculum development process. Furthermore/ between 4 3 and 60 
percent of the teachers said they never used or rarely used the 
curriculum guides for six hinds of activities (i.e-, to communi- 
cat-e curricula to parents/ to plan units/ to write lesson plans, 
etc-). Principals/ on the other hand/ believed the guides ar« 
used extensively, 

A number of conclusions can be drawn: 

• Satisfaction with the quality of education in DoDDS/ 

while very hiq'n, varies across regions far more than 
expected in a system that is procedurally and adminis- 
tratively uniform. Furthermore/ that satisfaction does 
not appear to be a function of geographical dispersion 
Within regions — the two most satisfied regions being 
Panama and the Pacific, 

• Both students and teachers agree that DoDDS is ah about 
the same educational level or ahead of stateside 
schools - 

• Teachers* and administrators' satisfaction with subject- 
area materials is very high for the basics/ but lower 
for more recently developed curriculum areas. 
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Teacher supervision by principals is far lower than 
ideal. Similarly, the use made of r^gioral coordina- 
tors by teachers is lower than expected. There appea 
to be a need for resource managers and curriculum 
specialists who are more readily accessible to the 
schools they serve. 

The Five-Year Curriculum Development Plan should be 
continued. The ~evi*w cycle, however, ruight be 
adjusted to reflect differences in the stability of 
subject matter and instructional content across curri 
culum a^eas (discussed more fully in chapter 5). 
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CHAPTER 3 



SPECIAL SERVICES AND r 



In July 1979, Congress enacted Public Law 95-561, which 

required that the overseas dependents schools establish and 

operate programs designed to meet the needs of all students: 

Sec. 1402 (a) The Secretary of Defense shall establish 
and operate a program (hereinafter in this title 
referred to as the "def ense dependents ' education 
system" ) to provide a free public education through 
secondary school for dependents in overseas areas. 

(b) (1) The Secretary shall ensure that individuals 
eligible to receive a free public educa- 
tion under subsection { a ) receive an education 
of high quality. 

( 2 ) In establishing the defense dependents' 

education system under subsection (a), the 
Secretary shall provide programs designecT~to 
meet the sDecial needs of 



(A) the handicapped 

(b) individuals in need of compensatory 
education 

(C) individuals with an interest in vocational 
education 

( D ) gifted and talented individuals, and 

(E) individuals of limited English-speaking 
ability 

(3) The Secretary shall provide a developmental 
preschool program to individuals eligible to 
receive a free public education under sub- 
section (a) who are of preschool age if a pre- 
school age program is not otherwise available 
for such individuals and if funds for such a 
program are available. 

-P. L. 95-561 
Title XIV 

Section 1402 ( emphasis added) 
This chapter addresses (1) tYe overriding issues that affect 
meeting these special needs? (2) an \n-depth look at Compensatory 
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Education* Talented and Gifted [TAG] programs , and programs for 
individuals with Limited English-Speaking [les] ability; (3) 
vocational education? and (4) the role of Pupil Personnel Ser- 
vices [pPsl in the operation of all of these programs. Special 
education for the handicapped will b<* discussed separately in the 
next chapter . 

ISSUES 

Certain questions can be asked of ail programs designed to 
meet the special needs of children; Are all students with 
special needs being identified? Do all identified students have 
access to appropriate special programming and specially trained 
staff? Do fully developed programs exist for each special needs 
category? Do the regular classroom teachers of students with 
Englishes 21 Second Language [Esl3, Compensatory Education/ and 
Talented and Gifted needs have the necessary training and access 
to specialist consultation services to appropriately deal with 
the special needs students in their classrooms? What priorities 
have been set within and between programs? Who sets these 
priorities? What unique situations within DoDDs impact on 
meeting the needs of these populations? 
Needs Identification 

Interviews with regional coordinators indicate that there is 
wide variation in services available to Comper. 3a tory Education, 
ESL, and TAG students, both within and between regions. At the 
tine of our data collection in the fall of 1982/ there was no 
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systemwide requirement £or an annual census of special needs stu- 
dents. Some regions did not have accurate counts of specialist 
staff and where they are located. Current development of a 
management information system may serve to correct this situa- 
tion. 

Projections (based on comparative stateside populations) of 
the numbers of Compensatory Education* LES, and TAG students show 
a possible discrepancy between present staffing levels and likely 
current needs : 

• An estimate of 6 percent of DoDDS students who need 
ESL education is considered reasonable (a 1930 survey 
showed that the Pacific Region, known to be high on LES 
students, had 8 percent of its students with Limited 
English-Speaking ability). For the 1982-83 school year 
that vould be 8,200 students. The system presently has 
37,3 educators qualified and teaching as ESL teachers. 

• Four percent of DoDDS students are estimated to be Tal- 
ented and Gifted (5*500). In 1981-82, 2,452 students 
were identified. Presently, 57 educators with training 
in TAG are employed in the system. 

• It is estimated that 17 percent of DoDDS students 
(23,400) are in peed of Compensatory Education. DoDDS 
has identified 9,713 students and presently serves 
4,653 with 46 teachers and 89 professionals. 

• Provision has been made for an increase of .414 special 
services staff for the 1983-34 school year. 

Compensatory Education student needs have been partially 



met through use of reading specialists and special education 
staff. Germany-North has even made Compensatory Education stu- 
dents officially part of the special education process, calling 
the:n "Priority II" students (see DSN 2519.2). Because of this 
global definition of special education, some school staff now 
refer to the "real" special education students as the f 'IEPs." 
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This inconsistency in terminology leads to inconsistency in 

service across reaions. 

Access to Programs and Staff 
^ 

The number of schools having access to specialists has 
increased markedly over the past three years t as shown by Exhibit 
3-1* To qualify as a T? ' specialist, educators need to complete 
the DoDDS T^G Summer Institute or 18 hours of training in Tal- 
ented and Gifted education and supervised practicu-n or fieldwork 
in this area. To qualify as an ESL specialist, an educator needs 
six graduate credit hours in the theory <*nd practice of teaching 
English as a Second Language plus nine semester hours in such 
courses as applied linguistics* social linguistics, comparative 
cultures, language deve legmen t, and social psychology of the 
bilingual child or completion of the DoODS ESL inservice. In 
addition, to qualify as an ESL spe:ialist, an educator, must also 
qualify in one other category, Requirements for Compensatory 
Education teachers are the sarce as for regular class teacherSv 
Regular Class Teachers 

Teachers overwhelmingly perceive special programs as having 
a positive or very positive effect on tne overall quality of 
education in their schools, as shcr i by Exhibit 3-2. 

Eighty-nine percent of teachers interviewed indicated they 
had children with special needs in their classes* Eighty-two 
percent of the teachers said that specialists were always or 
nearly always available when needed. Teachers used specialist 
services fcr providing support via direct teaching of indi/idual 
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Talented and Gifted 
ESL 

Remedial Reading 
(Compensatory Ed». nation) 



1980-81 
13% 
2 5% 
67% 



1981-82 
19% 
31% 
75% 



1982- 83 
52% 
53% 
81% 



EXHIBIT, 3-1 
PERCENT*^ OF SCHOOLS WITH SPECIALISTS^ 



♦Based on principal mail survey 
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VERY 

POsIflVELY POSITIVELY ^TIVSLY ^TIVELY 
AFFECTS AFFECTS AFFECTS AFFECTS 
QUALITY QUALITY QUALITY 



AFFECTS 
QUALITY 



I ROGRAM 
NOT OFFERED/ 
HQ H- RESPONSE 



Compen- 
satory 
Education 



15% 



46% 



3% 



1% 



36% 



Special 
Education 26% 



ESL 

TAG 



20% 
12% 



54% 
50% 
44% 



4% 
3% 
4% 



2% 
1% 
1% 



15% 

r 

25% 

39% 



EXHI3IT 3-2 

PERCEPTION OF SPECIAL PROGRAM IMPAC! 
TEACuER lf^ l ^ hLlT v o? EDUCATION 
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students (34 percent); direct teaching of small groups (17 per- 
cent) , testing/ diagnosis/ assessment, a ad screening ( 2 percent ) ; 



and as general resources and consultants (23 percent). 

« Fifty-four percent of all regular class teachers inter- 
viewed indicated they had problems with special needs 
students/ the most prevalent of which are; 

disruptive behavior ( 36 percent ) 

low-class pe . f ormance ( 14 percent ) 

time demands on the teacher due v to need for indivi-* 
dualization (10 percent of teachers indicated this 
as the most- prominant problem) 

• The problems most frequently mentioned by teachers are: 

learning disabled (37 percent) 
- Talented and Gifted%(l2 percent) 
ESL (2 percent) 
visually impaired (2 percent) 

* Forty-four percent of responding teachers reported that 
they were inadequately prepared to deal with special 
needs students and would like more training (course, 
inservice). Others mentioned having fewer students 

( lower pupil/ teacher ratio/ 11 percent) , mere and 
greater variety of materials (14 percent)/ and' having 
larger classrooms (3 percent). These data are compar- 
able to those reported from surveys of stateside teach- 
ers. 

Principals se'e a need for further assistance in inservice 
training in a]l areas fov teachers. On^a^scale frcjjjm one (low 
need) to fiv^ (high need), relative frequencies are provided in 
Exhibit 3-3 * ' * 

Priorities 

Principal^/' teachers/ specialists/ and regional staff agree 
that special education has the "highest priority among programs 



On 
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for special needs students, followed by Compensatory Education/ 
ESL/ and TAG. Nevertheless/ close to one-fourth of principals 
rate Compensatory Education/ ESL/ or TAG as having the highest 
priority among special programs in their schools. Of those 
schools reporting an absence of special programming* 80 percent 
without ESL programs indicate they need such programming, 66 
percent without special education indicate they need special 
education/ 64 percent of those schools without TAG programs 
indicate a need, and 50 percent of the schools without 
Compensatory Education indicate there is a need for such 
programming (Exhibit 3-4 ) . • 

Principals and specialists differ in their perceptions of 
what or who has the greatest influence in setting priorities." 
Principals see priorities being set at the local level, with 32 
percent reporting the most influential factor being the numbers 
of students having various types of special needs and 15 percent 
citing the influence of teachers. Twenty-nine percent of the 
principals see the Regional Office as the source of greatest 
influence in determining program priorities. Fifty-nine percent 
of the principals report getting input from the community on 
special programs, most often through parents (23 percent) and 
advisory committees {20 percent). Specialists see priorities 
being set at the above-school level: 40 percent cite the influ- 
ence of the Regional Office/ and 27 percent name ODS. Thirty-two 
percent of the specialists perceive parents as having the great- 
est influence on setting priorities between programs. Within 
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IS IT AVAILABLE? 
YES NO 



IF NO, IS IT NEEDED? 
YES NO 



Compensatory Education 
Special Education 
SSL 

Talented and Gifted 
Vocational Education 
Career Education 



58% 
39% 
71% 

58% 
22% 
46% 



42% 
11% 

29% 
42% 
78% 
54% 



50% 
67% 
80% 
64% 
17% 
35% 



50% 
33% 
20% 
36% 
83% 
65% 



EXHIBIT 3-4 

SCHOOLS OFFERING SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
AND SEED FOR ADDITIONAL SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
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programs 30 percent of the specialists report they themselves set 
priorities. 

ESL was rated by principals as being of slightly above 
average instructional quality, slightly underemphasized/ wich 
adequate curricuiar offerings . Principals for schools offering 
kindergarten through grade six reported ESL available at 44 per- 
cent of schools, the largest number \of programs being available 
* 

in grade three. ESL instruction was only available at 19 percent 
of schools having seventh grade/ 17 percent of .schools having 
eighth grade/ and only 11 percent at the high school level 
(grades 9 through 12). Eighty-three percent of schools with ESL 
programs operate them on a resource motfel. Fifty-two percent of 
schools have access to ESL diagnostic tests. Supplies and equip- 
ment were rated generally adequate/ as was the quality of 
instructional materials. Equipment was rated as current. 

Compensatory education was rated by principals as slightly 
above average in quality of instruction, slightly underemphasized 
in thd curriculum/ with adequate curricuiar offerings. Services 
are usually provided on a resource/itinerant basis (73 percent of 
schools ) . 

Uniformity of Program Factors 

All three areas have determined broad goals and objectives 
which are used systemwide (Compensatory Education D.S. Regula- 
tion 2090.1, Compensatory Education Guide ; Transitional 
Bilingual Education Program I: The Purpose and Object ives of 
Eng l ish as a Second Language , D.S. Manual 244 0 : Guide for 
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Talented and Gifted Education/Draft). The Compensatory Educa- 
tion* Talented and Gifted* and ESL programs have detailed program 
guides in draft form. 
Unique Factors 

Services vary widely between small and isolated schools and 
larger school complexes on large installations. Small schools 
which are geographically isolated from both other DoDDS schools 
and large military installations provide low incidence situations 
where service delivery problems are similar to those found in 
rural areas of the continental United States. For example* in 
Germany-North there is a small remote school where one aide runs 
the ESL/ Compensatory Education* and Special Education programs* 
She works under the "supervision" of one itinerant learning 
disabilities specialist who visits the school one day per month. 
At another location* 4 schools have 52 ESL students between them. 
They, like rural stateside schools/ are serviced by one itinerant 
ESL specialist who spends a significant amount of time on the 
road and *ho is unable to give direct services daily. These 
situations present quite a different picture from that- of a large 
school which may have four full-time specialists on staff/ with 
full-time aides on staff/ and access to more resources located on 
base/ if necessary. In situations involving small schools with 
low Incidence/ and special needs students in geographically 
isolated areas/ regional staff interviews indicate that the 
normal pupil-to-teacher ratios must be modified to give these 
students theaccess to the programs they need. In sum/ it is 




difficult to meet 



the needs of special students in small 



schools. 

ROLES OF PPS IN SPECIAL' PROGRAMS 

Pupil Personnel Service encompass a wide variety of staff 
including guidance counselors, social workers/ nurses/ psycho- 
metrists / psychologists / and educational prescriptionists (who 
may/ depending on the rsgion/ be part of special jsducation) . They 
play a vital role in meeting the special needs of children. 

Guidance counselors at the high school, level often play a 
primary role on Case Study Committees niaintaining records, acting 
as case managers, making program adjustments/ and acting as -liai- 
son with parents and teachers. They nay do diagnostic tests / as 
do psychologists and psychometrists . For ESL and Compensatory 
Education student^/ .making sure programming is appropriate is a 
primary role. In some regions (e.g. , Germany-North) and in some ' 
schools/ personnel have taken the lead in developing TAG pro- 
grams. Counselors have traditionally taken the lead in career 
education and may become deeply involved in vocational education 
at the high school level. The actual areas of '.responsibility 
Vary enormously from school to school/ but teachers -urveyed^ 
indicate that jobs at the school level are fairly clearly 
defined/ although at times the lack of clarity poses srmewhat of 
a problem. 
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CAREER AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

\ 
\ 

Career education is a comprehensive program which encom* 
passes all grade levels of the dependents* schools. Career 
education seeks to make >11 students aware of the value of a 
worlc-oriented society, to integrate these values into a personal 
value system, and to implement these values so that work is 
possible, meaningful, and satisfying* Because it is a compre- 
hensive K*12 program, career education encompasses prevocational 
education and vocational" programs which involve specialized 
training in occupational skills at the high school level. 

DoDDS organizes its vocational programs so that these career 
purposes can gradually mature* Vocational education in DoDDS is 
divided for organizational purposes into several "steps." In the 
Exploration Step (1) career information is provided: (2) atti- 
tude-forcing instruction is offered in home economics, business/ 
and industrial arts: and (3) cooperative work experience is 
offered on an elective basis. In the Prevocational Step of its 
Career Education Program, DoDDS offers skills-oriented instruc- 
tion on an elective basis in (1) automotive technology/ (2) 
business education, (3) computer technology, (4) cosmetology* 
(5) electricity/electronics, (6) graphic arts, (7) medical/den- 
tal, and (8) photography. In addition, cooperative work experi- 
ence is offered both to those continuing 5rom the Exploration 
Step and those electing it for the first time in the Prevoca- 
t tonal Step . 
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Career Awareness receives major emphasis in grades kinder- 
garten through six and is designed to develop an awareness of the 
personal an3 social significance or work, the basic skills of 
learning/ social development/ cooperative interaction, the nature 
of social roles, the potentialities and limitations of the 
environment, and a greater sense of self awareness* 

Career Orientation generally occurs in grades seven and 
eight. This is characterized by the study of occupational clus- 
ters across content areas. In art, for example/ students might 
discuss a series of occupations which include furniture designer/ 
commercial artist, civil engineer/ and architect. In addition/ 
the process of decision making/ life planning/ adapting to 
change / and information gathering for reasoned decisions is 
infused int:o the middle school curriculum. 

Career Exploration is emphasized in grades 9 and 10. During 
this transitional period in their lives, students have the- oppor- 
tunity to actively explore work in relation to their own inter- 
ests and aptitudes. Career Exploration activities include 
on-site work observation/ work experience/ hands-on laboratory 
experience/ role playing/ and class discussions with special 
resource persons . 

Career Preparation begins in grades 11 and 12/ where stu- 
dents become involved in cooperative work experiences, technical/ 
business/ or other vocational or preprof essional courses. Stu- 
dents explore careers in greater specificity, and many receive 
training in entry level or precision skills. This stage requires 
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an ♦intensive guidance and counseling effort to help stvaents with 

difficult decisions for career preparation. Counselors a:?€: 
f 

instrumental in helping students clarify career objectives and 
interests, identifying students 1 aptitudes and relating these 
to occupational choices, assisting in students 1 job seeking 
efforts, providing information about placements and postsecondary 
opportunities, and making available occupational information 
including manpower trends and projections. 

School size makes a difference as to the types v of vocational 
courses that a high school can provide, and location and rela- 
tionships with the military and host country can play a crucial 
role in maintaining an effective supplies and equipment situa- 
tion. Staff turnover can also be a problem in maintaining a - 
quality program. 

Quality of both vocational and career education was rated as 
average with both curricular areas being slightly underempha- 
sized in the curriculum as a whale. Course offerings are rated 
as barely adequate to meet student needs. Career education 
exists in 51 percent of the classes in kindergarten through grade 
6, 30 percent of 7th and 8th grade programs, and 17 percent of 9 
to 12 programs. Vocational programs are focused in grades 7 to 
12, where approximately 20 percent c£ grades have courses 
available. 

High school principals report a steady growth in the number 
of high schools which offer vocational courses, although iue to 
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the small size of many of the high schools/ vocational offerings 

may be limited: 

. x — 1960-61 1961-82 1982-63 

Mean FTE Vocational 
Staff 2.3 2.4 2.8 

Ranee of Staff FTE 0-6 0-6 0-6 

Percent of Hicjh schools 
with Vocational Staff 79% 871 91% 

Sixty-two percent of the principals indicate a moderate to high 
need to have more career education staff: 55 percent indicate a 
moderate to high need for more vocational education staff. 

Analyses of the NCA evaluation reports for vocational and 
career education programs in schools evaluated in 1981-32 show a 
wide variation in the substance and quality of programs and 
courses offered in career/ vocational/ and cooperative work 
experience programs. Factors such as size of school, quality and 
turnover of personnel/ facilities and eq'ii^ment currency and 
maintenance/ and relationships with both military and host 
country institutions ell affect what is being offered in the \ 
vocational area. Since vocational education is an area that 
relies heavily on materials/ supplies/ equipment, and suitable 
facilities, it is greatly affected by the types of problems 
discussed in later sections on logistics, supplies, etc. NCA 
reports repeatedly refer* to problems in maintenance and equipment 
repair, in some schools scheduling difficulties limit accessi- 
bility to and quality of individual programs. 
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Several of the HCA reports expressly refer to a problem with 
having vocational programs which are relevant to the population 
of students at any given high school. The mixture of students 
who are college bound or will be working or entering job training 
after high school varies considerably from high school to high 
school. In response to this need for relevant programs/ the 
suggestion was made by the Regional Director . of Germany-North 
that DoDDS establish a performing arts vocational high school in 
Germany to meet the needs of the many highly talented students 
there. 

"On the parent survey/ 249 of the 1,206 responding parents 
graded the quality of the vocational training their high schools 
offered. The average grade was C+: 

Percent of Parents Quality Grade 

15% A 

33% ' 3 

34% . C 

12% - D 

7% ^ F 

High schools in Germany-South/ Atlantic* and Panama were 

given high grades (A or 3) by 50 percent or more of the parents 

in those regions. High schools in Germany-Worth and the 

Mediterranean were given high ratings by 47 percent and 4-6 

percent of their parents/ respectively. The Pacific Region was 

notable for having only 23 percent of its parents highly 

satisfied with vocational training* Those regions which had 

higher unsatisfactory ratings (D and F) included the Pacific (23 

percent), Atlantic (22 percent:)/ Germany-South (19 percent)/ 
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Germany-itorth (18 percent) , , and Mediterranean (15 percent). 
Parents in Panama gave no grades below C. 

Sixty percent of parents thought there was not enough 
emphasis in DoDDS on preparing students who do not go to college 
for a job or careet after graduation from high school. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: SPECIAL SERVICES AND PROGRAMS 

Although DoDDS has established programs and trained per- 
sonnel for meeting needs of students who require Compensatory 
Education, ESL education, and Talented and Gifted programming, 
the availability and quality of services available vary both 
between and within regions. To assure that appropriate programs 
are available throughout DoDDS it is, recommended that: 

• Compensatory Education, ESL, and TAG programs be fully 
funded and staffed so that DoDDS students with these 
special aeeds have the same opportunity for programming 
which the/ have stateside. 4 f 

• ^/rffn annual census/needs assessment should done by 

October 1 of each school year to* identify the current 
population with special needs, and appropriate staffing 
adjustments should be made. 

* m Screening and assessment procedures and techniques 
should be uniform throughout DjDDS. 

• Draft program guides in Compensatory Education, ESL, 
and ; TAG should be finalized and distributed to all 

* regions for use in program development. 

• Qualification and certification standards should be 
developed for Compensatory Education teachers. 

• Wheh % appropriate programs are impossible to implement 
in specific schools due to low incidence,, geographic 
isolation, etc., parents should be informed in advance 
of this situation and alternatives made available. 
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The problems ^encountered by small and isolated schools 
as they affect thes« students, . as well es vocational 
programs, should be addressed directly: 

- Regions should provide a small schools administrator 
who is of supervisory/deputy director rank to 
address the needs of these schools* 

- Specialist assignments, pupil/ teacher ratios, *nd 
other staffing criteria should be reassessed in 
light of the special problems faced by these 
schools. 

If regional coordinators are expected to function as 
in-house technical consultants for specialists and 
regular classroom teachers of students with special 
needs, they should have both the # professional ere* 
dentiils and experience to be respected, useful and 
used by school-level staffs- 

Staff responsible for career education programs should 
.nafce sure that information available to students is 
current and of sufficiently broad scope ;;o be consid- 
ered relevant and valuable to students and parents. 

Vocational education program have not substantively 
changed sAnce the assessment done by the U.S. Depart* 
ment of Education \n 1981, and their recommendations 
are, still pertinent: 

- Program offerings should be expan^c3* tq be more 
responsive to the needs of particular age groups and 
exceptional students and to correspond with the 
most comprehensive and up-to-date employment oppor- 
tunities. 

Program problems crreated by difficulties' in supply, 
logistics, management information systems, etc., 
should be remedied according to t/ne. recommendations 
in those sections of t\is report. • * r 

Specific recommendations fcr updating and expanding 
vocational offerings such as the one proposed for 
the Performing Arts High School should be explored 
in depth. 
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CHAPTER 4 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 



On December 23/ 1981/ the Federal Register published the 
"final rule" implementing the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975 and the Defense Dependents Education Act of 
1978. Meeting the needs of handicapped children within the 
unique educational/^struCture of the DoDDS system now becomes a 




challenge for DoDDS personnel, not in terms of what has been but 
in terms of what needs to be done to meet the requirements of the 
implementing regulations, ( Regulations somewhat parallel to PL 
94-142 regulations were issued on May 25, 1979; DoD Instruction 
1342.12, the most recent issuance/ is significantly more compre- 
hensive procedural:^/.) 

As appraisal is made of DoDDS special education programs/ it 
should be remembered that initial regulations regarding the 
implementation of PL 94-142 came two years later in DoDDS than in 
stateside public schools* and DoDDS Instruction 1342.12 has only 
besn operational for 18 months. During the initial phase of 
implementation in stateside schools extreme effort was exerted to 
achieve compliance with the legislation* during the initial phase 
of implementation DoDDS also centered its effort on elimination 
of compliance deficits. To establish overseas all services 
required for individually appropriate education of handicapped 
pupils is a requirement which DoDDS is in the process of 
achieving . 
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As one examines the regulations and the variety of programs 
listed school by school, certain factors become apparent at the 



outset: 

• DODDS is a unique system in that disproportionately 
few severely handicapped children make up the student 
population in need of service . 

• DoDDS has established a service delivery model which is 
noncategorical and developmental ly based J 

• A continuum of services may not exist in terms of least 
restrictive alternative placement.' 'Some^DoDDS schools 
are small and services are brought into being when need 
exists . 

• Evaluation of the special education orOgram must center 
on substantive and procedural variables related to 
lega 1 mandates ( compl iance ) rather than student 
achievement variables - If the , system functions ef f ec- 
tively in the broader substantive requirements of the 
law then there is greater likelihood of adequate ser- 
vice delivery to the handicapped child. A review of 
evaluation studies stateside elaborates upon this view* 



CURRENT PRACTICES 

On September 30, 1981* GAO released a study titled* "Dis- 
parities Still Exist in Who Gets Special Education." It is 
against such a backdrop that the DoDDS system should be 
evaluated. Excerpts from that report follow. 

The number of children receiving special education services 
averages about 8.5 percent of the school-age population* accord- 

4 

ing to state counts. DoDDS is currently serving 10.4 percent of 
its population. Only one state fUtah) has a higher percentage of 
identified handicapped children. 

DoCDS stated a lower student count in school year 1981-32 
than in 1980-31- The rationale given is that, in fact, expanded 
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diagnostic capability provides more appropriate identification of 
specific areas of exceptionality, A problem that still exists/ 
however/ is a definitional frame of reference that on occasion 
goes beyond the legal directive of 1342.12. A more critical area 
may perhaps be the level of staff assigned to serve the handi- 
capped population in DoDDS. A staffing increase of approximately 
25 percent for the 1982-83 school year has. brought the student/ 
professional staff ratio to 16 to 1 (a figure that compares 
favorably to many stateside systems). However/ interviews with 
special education teachers generated a mean enrollment of 24 and 
a median of 19* A more critical set of variables may in fact be 
how professionals in the system view these ratios* Seventy- five 
percent of the special education teachers interviewed find the 
available resources and trained personnel available to do 
diagnostic work sufficient* In fact/ approximately 700 teachers 
are projected to be available for the 1983-34 school year. 

DoDDS specialists were asked to look at program specific 

needs in components of their programs. Levels of concern are 

* 

illustrated in Exhibit 4-1* Eighty-nine percent of principals 
and 78 percent of special education teachers interviewed reported 
that the scope of programs available matched with student need* 
Seventy-eight percent of the principals surveyed reported that 
there are few or no special education children in regular class- 
rooms who should be assigned to self-contained classrooms. Case 
study observations confirmed the availability of programs for 
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ALL SPECIAL 
SPECIALISTS • EDUCATION 
CONSIDER A CONSIDERS 

PROBLEM A PROBLEM 

Student Identi- 10% 9% 
f ication 

Diagnosis 9% 12% 

Staffing 28% 23% 

Material/Equipment 29% 27% 

Staff Development 28% 38% 

Program Implementation 12% 12% 

Program Evaluation 6% 7% 

Coordination of 9% 9% 
Services 



EXHIBIT 4-1 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM NEEDS 
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mild to moderate special needs children. As a child's need 
increases, however, the availability of programs for low 
incidence groups is reduced. There are an impressive array of 
resource programs for handicapped children, but concern arises in 
the areas of trainable mentally retarded CtMR] and seriously 
emotionally disturbed Ced3. 

The data in Exhibit 4-2 indicate that in the TMR area, 
building administrators were misidentifyirtj children. This view 
was reinforced in one region where learning disabled children 
were perceived by staff or administrators to be Compensatory 
Education rather than "special education" children. The data on 
ED children are particularly critical in that more than 50 per* 
cent of the identified children are being serviced by part-time 
programs, with few* if any* related services. This fact was 
reinforced by observations of special education children in three 
regions as part of case studies in local schools. The provision 
of medical and medically related services is projected to 
increase for the 1983-84 school year. 

The number of resource programs emphasizes the need for 
close cooperation between regular classroom and special education 
teachers. Seventeen percent of principals surveyed described 
their regular staff as prepared to meet the needs of handicapped 
children, while 64 percent thought their teachers needed addi- 
tional skills, and 19 percent thought their teachers were not 
prepared. No major differences occurred across regions. The 
preparation of regular teachers is a critical variable in a 
system that relies so heavily on resource and itinerant services. 
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SELF- . INTE- 

CONTAINED RESOURCE INTEGRATED/ GRATED/NO 
ROOMS ROOMS SPECIALIST SPECIALIST 

Learning 3% 89% 2% 4% 

Disabled 

Educable 19% 69% 3% 5% . 

Mentally 
Retarded 

Trainable 46% 39% 3% 4% 

Mentally 
Retarded 

Speech , - 74% 21% 3% 

Emotionally 15% 54% 20% 7% 

Disturbed 



EXHIBIT 4-2 

PRINCIPALS' DELI NATION Of PERCENT OF 
STUDENTS SERVED IN EACH PROGRAM TYPE 
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It should be noted that .there is also a continuing stateside need 
to train regular class teachers to meet the needs of handicapped 
students assigned to them. 

Sixty-five percent of principals surveyed rated the quality 
of instruction as good or very good in special education. Case 
study observation tends to support this finding. Although per- 
sonnel files were not available in the regions/ qualifications of 
staff were quite impressive to case study observers. Special 
education expertise at the regional level varied more than at the 
local level. This variability in training experience* availa- 
bility/ and expertise at the regional level had a direct impact 
on morale and program implementation at the local school level. 
The Educational Service Center construct to be discussed below 
can to some degree integrate the impact of regional personnel 
transition and variable expertise. 

Program implementation at the local school level was moni- 
tored by the case study team by random selection of special 
education children/ direct observation (35 to 45 minutes) of 
their classrooms/ and reviewing of lEPs and other documentation. 
These reviews gave us both a substantive and a procedural data 
base to work from. In addition/ all special education classrooms 
were observed in each quality of education case study and, where 
possible, all special education teachers were interviewed indi- 
vidually. 

Seven study standards were utilized to measure program 
implementation. These standards were drawn from stateside 
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third-party evaluation studies and modified by the project team. 
The following is a summary of findings in relation to each of 
these standards. 

Study Standard 1: Students' special education needs are 
assessed fully prior to placement in a special education program 

It appears that students* special educational needs in edu- 
cational, cognitive* emotional, and. physical-areas axe' assessed" 
by DoDDS professional staff and that, to some degree, multiple 
formal and informal methods are used. 

in the following areas assessment practice appears not to 
conform completely to DoDDS procedures: 

• Approximately one-third of the assessment data encoun- 
tered were eijther outdated (academic achievement more 
than two yearjS old) or not appropriate for the child 
(non-English speaking). A three-year evaluation is 
required legally but academic achievement data should 
be reasonably current. 

• Test results were variably explained to parents. Gen- 
erally they attended placement meetings, but direct 
observation of approximately 10 of these meetings 
revealed highly formalized procedures and heavy 
reliance upon test scores from standardized tests. 
Although parental involvement occurred it was limited. 

. Study Standard An initial_placement committee operates 
to make a considered placement decision for each student . 

For the most part, membership of the case study committees 
was found to b^ consistent with DoDDS procedures (30 percent). 
Case study committee discussions were quite variable. All case 
study committee meetings observed involved eligibility* place- 
ment, and IEP discussions. Strengths were noted in the aress of 
provision of transportation (when applicable) and parents' due 
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process rights. Weaknesses centered abound discussion of the 
following topics : 

• Range of placement 

• Very general discussions of goals and objectives 

• Mainstreaming or relationship to the ,regMlar education- — 
_ program*. disGus3^d^irnohTy r "lX - percent of document 

~ reviews of randomly selected cases , and not discussed 

in the 8 of 10 case study committee observations 

Study_ standard 3: TKe placement decision is seen to be 
appropriate for each student . 

Factors of space or program availability inappropriately 
dominated in making placement decisions r particularly with emo- 
tionally disturbed children. The limited number of appropriate 
programs in this area causes some placement difficulties/ parti- 
cularly in Germany-South. 

The lack of a placement option in certain settings does not 
allow for consideration of such issues as the influences of peer 
group or degree of handicap/ both critical to the determination 
of an appropriate education. Thus/ special education programs in 
smaller schools, of necessity/ cover a broad range of handicaps 
in terms of type and level. 

In approximately two-thirds of the randomly selected cases/' 
the critical match of th© program and the child/ essential to an 
appropriate education/ were well aligned; in one-third they were 
not. Issues such as level of service (number of hours) appeared 
to be dictated as much by needs of regular classroom teachers as 
needs of handicapped students. This point was made by special 
education professionals and case study observations in four 



separate regions. Problems also arose in the match of student 
learning styles with instructional programs. Use of adapted or, 
branched materials also was limited in case study observations. 
The tendency of the DoDDS system to emphasize packaged instruc- 
tional programs has, to some degree, been replicated in special 
education^ programs . 

Study Standard 4: An IEP is developed and approved for each 
student prior to the initiation of spec i al education services . 
From the randomly selected reviews of lEPs conducted in 

stover 



• 

November of 1982 the following percentages were obtained: 



Yes 

Student Having IE? 71% 

IEP Developtu Prior to Program 57% 
Implementation 

IE? Complete 71% 

IEP Approved by Parents 86% 

Mo special education program was reviewed for students who had 

received services for less than six months. These figures are 

somewhat below frequencies found in stateside school systems. 

DoDDS states that these lEPs were completed later in the school , 

year. Although mandates for sucV requirements have come later 

(approximately two ye^rs) than stateside systems, these figures 

should be monitored carefully for increasing compliance. 

Study Standard 5; Case management/ case documentation/ and 

procedure management operations exist to ensure that students 
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participate in an appropriate and effective initial placement 
process . 

Of the randomly selected sample reviews* the following 



percentages were obtained: 

Presence of Case Manager 43% 

Case Management Responsibilities Clear 13% 

Student Cases Adequately Documented 71% 

Appropriateness of Initial Placement 71% 
Reviewed 



The study found inconsistent procedures with regard to case 
management, case documentation, and procedures management; 
however* there is no DoD requirement at the present time for the 
implementation of this standard. 

Study Standard 6: The student's IEF is implemented fully . 
Strengths : 

• The student receives special education services listed 
on the IBP. 

• The student receives each related service listed 

on the IE? (a caution here* in that related services 
may not be Listed due to lack of availability). 

• Materials, equipment* and accessible facilities seen as 
necessary to program delivery must be used. 

Weaknesses ; 

• Sufficient numbers of qualified staff must be available 
to the students in order to comply with any specified 
staf ^-student ratios and reccKnmended frequency and 
duration of services. Specific issues identified were: 

Significant overload in smaller schools* particu- 
larly in Germany-South. 

*k 

- Lack of program options for seriously emotionally 
disturbed. 
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- Use of aides rather than pr9f assionals for program 
delivery; however, aides are paraprofessir:>als who - 
carry out nlans prepared by a certified teacher. 

"Priority II" or Compensatory Education pupils 
used to fill special education program quotas in 
areas of underide.itif ication cause some confusion 
in the criteria for service. ' 

• Peer group compatibility 

Kindergarten through eighth grade were served in 
one classroom Where there were not sufficient stu- 
dents for two sel f -contained classrooms . 

There was a lack of a peer group for low-incidence 
populations? however* achievement of peer group for' 
low-incidence handicapped pupils is difficult in 
small schools. Other alternatives such as cluster- 
ing or private placement should be seriously con- 
sidered • 

- Mo coordination existed among programs in laige 
schools with multiple resources* 

In 40 percent of the case study observations* stu- 
dent groupings in resource programs were based 
on regular classroom teacher schedules rather than 
child need. The problem of observing regular class 
schedules yet providing resource room sessions is 
also common in stateside schools, but the frequency 
of this observation causes some concerns. 

* Sufficient access to regular classroom settings 

In only one site was coordination between regular ■* 
and special programs observed* In many settings* 
coordinatijn was not expected. 

Program overcrowding in resource programs was pre- 
cipitated by this lack of communication. In some 
cases students were referred for all academic 
activities rather than for a specific area. 

Program implementation was highly variable. Lack of 
general supervision or even written communication -by 
special education supervisory personnel was noted in 
four of six regions. Without guidance or with 
"mixed" messages, programs tend to be highly indi* 
vidualistic procedurally. One would expect programs 
to differ in substance* but process differences are 
a distinct disadvantage. 
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Study Standard Tt Each student makes progress as a result 
of service delivery . 

-Due in part to the transitory assignments of DoDDS students 
but also because of the lack of standardized achievement data 
from year to year, over 50 percent o£ the cases reviewed did not 
have comparable data, across years upoo, which to judge progress* 
Of the remaining cases, 75 percent showed student progress, and 
in 1 care an IEP was modified to guide pr6gram .delivery . 

PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION/RELATED SERVICES 

An issue raised in initial conversation with OPS personnel 

- ft 

was- the extent to which ancillary resources were available to 
support educational programs. Twenty-seven of 39 principals 
interviewed (69 percent) arranged for related services with mili- 
tary medical personnel directly. However, 17 of the 39 princi- 
pals interviewed (44 percent) thought that no additional related 
service was needed for their special education -tudents* In 
addition, 82 percent of responding principals stated that they 
have used regional coordinators to access related services, while 
30 percent of special education teachers stated that they 
arranged for related services themselves. *he principal survey 
asked administrators to respond specifically to the current 
availability of related services listed in 1342.12. These 
services were reported available as follows: 

Occupational Therepy 37% 

Physical Therapy 52% 
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Social, Work 58% 
Parent Training 66% 

All other related services were available at a 75 percent 
level or above. Problems also seem to arise in the securing of 
available services. Thirty-seven percent of principals surveyed 
report problems in securing related services. Of otiose princi- 
pals reporting difficulties^ 64 percenc stated the services were 
unavailable, and an additional 10 percent stated that _^_uder;ts 
cannot get to the related service, although on paper it is avail- 
able- When students are served, 73 percent of principals rated 
the quality of the service as high or very high. 

Recent developments within the military medical community 

may impact upon related service availability in the coming year. 

* 

The Arnvy has identified 86 officers and enlisted medical person- 
nel to be a part of the 125 medical providers scheduled for 
Europe in. the Army's budget for the 1983-84 school year. The 
first team of 36 will arrive in Gertnany during the summer of 
1983. Policies are being developed which delineate access for 
these services when they become available? currently tremendous 
variability occurs in method of access. A related topic deals 
with linkages vith the military community to get necessary - 
support for handicapped children. Of special education teachers 
interviewed, 67 percent perceive a positive linkage between the 
school and military medical personnel, military service pro- 
viders* and regional special education coordinators? however, 
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only 27 percent perceive that linkage as regular and systematic. 
The lack of related services in certain critical areas and the 
difficulty in accessing these services raise serious concerns 
about serving low-incidence populations where these needs become 
more critical. Again, the system for provision of medical and 
medically related services currently in its initial stages of 
implementation is designed to address these needs. 
Program Access 

Questions of program access centered around three issues: 
(1) accessibility to appropriate program, (2) accessibility to 
placement within the least restrictive environment, and (3) 
accessibility to phvsical facilities. In the first two areas, 
DoDDS seems to be doing an adequate job. Questions arise related 
to limitations of individual student' program delivery, but suf- 
ficient human resources ar6 available to do the job. 

When exposed to the least restrictive environment provision 
of 1342.12, 64 percent of responding principals said they would 
not have difficulty in implementing the law. Of the one-third of 
interviewed principals who said there would be a difficulty, 83 
percent felt the physical plant itself would present the diffi- 
culty. 

Sixty-four percent of principals interviewed stated that 
some degree of structural modification had been mad* to facili- 
tate integration. In addition, specific modifications are 
included in future construction budgets. At the present time, 
access to program does not appear to be a major concern. Case 
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study observations show that it is the match of student needs to 
program implementation that is critical. 

As to parental access, 80 percent of the special education 
teachers interviewed stated that parents were involved 4n the 
process of providing services to handicapped children. However, 
75 percent of the special education teachers interviewed reported 
no existing overseas parent advocacy groups or parent organiza- 
tions serving handicapped children, and of the 25 percent who 
reported parent advocacy groups, only 2 teachers saw them as 
having an impact on service delivery. To this point, limited 
activity has occurred in relation to formal due process regarding 
special education identification or placemer ^Ninety-one per- 
cent of surveyed principals reported that du -ocess/hearing 
procedures were in p!*cre, and 12 percent reported that there had 
To^er., or is presently, a due process hearing pending in the 
n;- A : ^r.ent of a handicapo^; cn ihi in their scV:",*. Case study 
observations revealed a significant number of additional issues 
that may arise in the near future relative to due process- With 
X342.12 in place a littie over a year, the impact of this 
directive is just beginning to be felt. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION INSERVICE 

Sixty percent of the special education teachers interviewed 

received inservice training for program implementation within 

DoDDS. They received the following amount of training: 

6 or rnore days 5% 
2 to 5" days 43% 
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1 day 14% 
1 to 3 hours 11% 
Less than 1 hour 14% 



Topics reported as part of the training were the following: 

Percentage 
Of Participants 



Evaluation 31% 

IEP Development 31% 

Identification 28% 

Placement/ and LRE 22% 

Procedural Safeguarding 16% 

Gen^raj/special Education 9% 

Education Programming 9% 

Behavior Management 4 6% 

Case Study committee 3% 



On' the basis of principal reports, classroom teachers in 95 
percent of their buildings had received special education inser- 
vice training. The sources of that training were; 



School-Based Special Education 


79% 


Staff 




Regionally Based Coordinator 


60% 


Outside Consultants 


60% 


Related Service Staff 


51% 


'Washing ton-3ased Coordinators 


11% 



Attitudes toward Special Programs 

In general, special education programs were perceived posi- 
tively. Eighty-seven percent of teachers interviewed felt spe- 
cial education has had a positive impact on their schools. The 
relative frequencies for special population programs are: 



Positive Program 

Perception Not Offered 

Special Education 87% 7% 

ESL 78% 9% 

Compensatory Education 60% 20% 
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Ninety-four percent of special education teachers inter- 
viewed found regular teachers to be supportive of their programs. 
Although, rough spots were encountered during case study visits, 
the overall data base shows overwhelming support for the addi- 
tional services in this area. * 

Fifty-three percent of teachers interviewed, 56 percent of 
specialists, 61 percent of the special education teachers, and 64 
percent of principals surveyed perceived special education to 
have the greatest priority of all special programs. Sixty-one* 
percent found instruction to be of high quality, and 64 percent 
considered curricular offerings to be adequate or very adequate, 
while 23 percent of the principals felt special education was 
overemphasised. Seventy-nine percent of interviewed principals 
and 83 percent of principals surveyed said there was sufficient 
clarity in the special education teacher* s role function. 
* Specialists were asked to delineate the impact of the mili- 
tary on the placement of families with special needs children. 
Views varied widely on this issue, as the following percentages 
show: 



Military Matches Special Meeds 38% 

with School 

Don't Know 14% 

No Effect 14% 

Family Sent Even If tfo Service 12% 

Available 

Don't Send Them 9% 

Other 12% 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER PROFILE 



For the 35 special educators interviewed worldwide, the fol 
lowing demographic data were gathered: 

Mean 



Total Years Experience in Teaching 12 

Total Years in DoDDS 5 

Total Years in Region * 4 

Consecutive Years in School 2 



Twenty of the 35 identified themselves as learning disabili 
ties/development teachers, and 23 identified their primary role 
as resource rather than self-contained classroom. Two-thirds of 
the teachers were hired stateside, and 66 percent had master's 
degrees or above; thus, a larger percent of DoDDS special educa- 
tors have graduate training than do their stateside counter- 
parts. 

The following responses were given in relationship to job 
function: 

• Types of activities performed with regular education 
teachers: 



- Consultation/ observation/ feedback/ 89% 

conferences 

Resource (materials/equipment) 54% 

Training ( workshops /inservice) 31% 

- Team teaching 3% 

• Types of activities performed with students: 

- Direct teaching/group 77% 
Direct teaching/individual 48% 
Testing/ assessment/ evaluation 40% 



• Sixty-eight percent of the teachers named testing as 
the activity that consumed the most time in the fall. 
Seventy percent named it as the predominant activity 
in the spring. Only in winter was teaching named as 
the predominant activity^ (83 percent of the teachers). 
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• Sixty-nine percent of the teachers said they estab- 
lished their own priorities in their programs. The 
principal was the next most often mentioned priority 
setter (31 percent), followed by the case study commit* 
tee ( 29 percent) . 

A series of questions were asked related to training and 

role function/ yielding the following responses; 

• Eighty-six percent of the teachers were working in 
their professional areas. 

• Seventy^eight percent felt there was a good match 
between their duties and what they were hired to do. 

• Seventy*four percent felt there was a good match 
between their duties and what they were trained to do 
and that their expertise was being utilized to a 
significant degree. 

When special education teachers were asked in what" areas 
they would like* to spend more time, most of the responses clus- 
tered in the following areas: 

More Direct Service ^ 15% 

More Time in Regular Education Classroom 12% 

More Testing 12% 

More Resourcing to Teachers 9% 

Regarding use of paraprofessionals, 66 percent of the special 

educators use aides in their programs. Eighty-six percent of 

those teachers utilize an adult in this role. In addition, 37 

percent of the teachers use volunteers, of which 73 percent are 

adults . 

In summary, the special education personnel interviewed were 
highly qualified and competent professionals. Despite special 
education teacher reports of interaction, case sf.udy observations 
and regular class teacher interview data suggest that ddrect 
interaction between regular and special education receives 
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less emphasis than one might expect. This weakness in service 
delivery is by no means unique to DoDDS, but should be further 
explored . 

Testing appears to be^eceiving a somewhat greater emphasis 
than one might expect. The* reliance upon formal* standardized 
assessment procedures seems to be overemphasized in DoDDS. A * 
soon to be released national survey sponsored by Special Educa- 
tion Programs (U.S. Department of Education) found nonstandar- 
dized assessment to be the fourth most frequently utilized set of 
techniques employed by placement committees stateside. The 
acceptance of nonstandardized, informal* and observational 
procedures should be explored more fully. In addition* the 
number of different instruments utilized by the DoDDS system ' 
makes a consistent data base a difficult task. 

The independence of direct service providers in evaluating 
needs and accessing services is also noteworthy. In a specialty 
area where on average there is one special educator per school* 
this independence threatens the likelihood of consistent service 
delivery. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE CENTER: AN ALTERNATIVE SUBREGIONAL SERVICE 
DELIVERY CONCEPT 

The Educational Service Centers were established in a Ger- 
i 

many-South reorganization initiated by the Regional Director.^ 

Five centers with similar staffing are designed primarily to 

service special education needs within the region. Although 

other functions are delegated to the centers* their primary 

m 
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functions lie within the special education area and include but 
are not limited to: 

1. Coordination of local child-find activities. (Problems 
may arise because of 10-month employees*) 

2. Coordination of local special education census. 

3. Provision of assessment and evaluation of referred stu- 
dents requiring evaluation and placement services beyond 
those available within the limits imposed by testing 
materials available to the schools and training compe- 
tency of local personnel. In one education service cen- 
ter testing appears limited, for the most part, to eval- 
uating for sel f -contained placement and low incidence 
handicaps. In another area, with the number of small 
schools, basic assessment becomes a significantly greater 
priority. 

4. Provision of inservice education to parents, local school 
educators, and case study committees. In this area 'ser- 
vice becomes spotty. 'Each center services approximately 
the same number of schools; however, some areas have a 
significantly larger population of children than do other 
areas. For this reason, backlogs in testing may preclude 
significant inservice activities. 

5. Significant responsibility in mediation* hearings* and 
other due process activities. In two of three centers 
due process issues took a significant portion of the 

* coordinators ' and team leaders' time. Issues forcing 
these situations are: 

# Extremely limited military medical support, occu- 
pational therapy, phys ical therapy, psychiatry, 
medical, *tc . (a situation now being corrected). 

# Lack of available programs. One example is the 
significant lack of programs for seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed children, DoDDS and the 
military medical community are taking action to 
provide such services. DoDDS presently requires 
additional teachers for the mildly disturbed 
child. Programs for trainable mentally retarded 
children have been provided in each Educational 
Service Center area? yet those classes for low 
incidence children are extremely small', and like 
stateside programs, there is a lack of interac- 
tion with peers or nonhandicapped children. 
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6. Coordination of school* community, and medical 
resources as needed for program implementation (a task 
currently being addressed). 

7. Function as adjunct members of school case study com- 
mittees. This role varies from center to center and 
from school to school within center jurisdiction. The 
idea is a good one in terms of greater consistency in 
the operation of the case study committee. Interest- 
ingly, the regional coordinator saw the role of the 
Educational Service Center participant to be the devel- 
oper of the IEP. In no way was this reflected in the 

. perceived role of Educational Service Center personnel. 

8* Participation in IEP development {see number 7). 

* 9. Provision of technical assistance to schools. This 

appears to be one of the strengths of the Educational 
Service Center configuration. Historically* individual 
personnel did provide this kind of assistance. Al- 
though centerrbased employees provide this assistance 
under the new* system* a unified effort exists among the 
centers visited to provide this type of support through 
workshops, individual conferences, additional indivi- 
dual assessment, and support during case study commit- 
tee meetings. 

10. Provision of programs for parents, teachers, and aides 
to carry on with special needs children when appropri- 
ate. Little was observed or recorded in this area. 

Overall, the functioning of the Educational Service Centers 
with regard to special education was seen quite positively- The 
difficulty that arises is that the Educational Service Centers 
have no goals or objectives upon which to be evaluated. The 
Regional Office has responsibilities and individual team members 
have responsibilities? the center as an entity does not. Despite 
this fact, the center seems to be a unifying force in service 
availability and delivery within the region. The Center is per- 
ceived positively by school administration personnel with whom we 
spoke in Germany-South. These school administrators often assume 
a leadership role in the provision of special education services. 
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Several cautions should be kept in mind when reviewing spe- 
cial education service delivery within this region* Currently* 
few availableyirelated services critical to the needs of low 
incidence handicapped children exist* There is need for the 
military medical community to meet the mandate of 1342*12 as they 
plan to during the 1983-84 school year* For example/ family and 
individual therapy are critical tor seriously emotionally 
distrrbed children* Social work services and occupational and 
physical therapy should be available throughout most of the 
region* 

Second* appropriate programs for Trainable Mentally Retarded 
children must be clustered to provide appropriate related ser- 
vices * If services were clustered in a regional center* appro- 
priate service delivery could be accomplished* 

Third* a clearer definition for speech pathologist and 
learning disabilities specialists ass igned to the Educational 
Service Centers is needed* One center has redefined the speech 
role to a language specialist* but confusion abounds regarding 
the difference between these roles and the positions in the 
schools-* 

Fourth* there is no doubt that the needs of the region can 
be better met at the Educational Service Center level than they 
can be at the Regional Office level* As needs shift from school 
to school one might consider the flexible use of staffing within 
service center clusters* The underlying issue here is span 
of control. The Educational Service Centers currently have a 
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monitoring and compliance function. It would seem natural for 
them to have a supervisory function as well. The current sys- 
tem's inability to provide adequate supervision of specialist 
personnel is a critical variable *in effective service delivery to 
children who/ by definition, are more difficult to handle. Of 
approximately 10 special education classroom observations made in 
Germany-South/ only 1 was totally unacceptable/ but many of the 
personnel could have benefited from clinical supervision* This 
is hot to say that the majority of teachers observed were not 
competent but only that they could benefit from direct clini- 
cal supervision. Such supervision is currently not available in 
the region. If the low-incidence child were not serviced in the 
region* the Educational Service Center personnel could be uti- 
lized to some degree in this endeavor (as a support system to 
building administration) . 

Fifth/ greater clarification as to who is certified to 
administer individual IQ tests is needed. Many people perform 
this function/ but how they were certified is confusing at best. 
This is one of many issues tied to the new recertif ication pro- 
cess. Vhe Educational Service Centers with their special educa- 
tion expertise might be in a better position to counsel people 
regarding special education recertif ication than is a lotfal 
building administrator. 

Sixth/ the Educational Service Centers presently have psych- 
ologists in the team leader roles. This may not be the best use 
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of limited resources. A generalist special education/administra- 
tive type might be a better choice for the role. In two of the 
three centers visited, the psychologists assigned to the team 
leader positions were highly competent and articulate profes- 
sionals. They provide assessment expertise and balance the con- 
cept of the coordinator's being an educational administrator. 
Yet, because the coordinator role is part time, much of the 
administrative trivia fall to the team leaders and does not allow 
them to fully utilize * their expertise. The other lingering ques- 
tion is whether the centers are too heavily assessment oriented 
and not concerned enough with program consultation (programming). 
Since the centers are new, this focus may change, but the empha- 
sis certainly seems to be in the identification and assessment 
areas at this time * 

POLICY implications/recommendations 

The special education program within DoDDS has many 
strengths and has made good progress in meeting the mandate of 
1342.12 which had its initial implementation in December of 1981. 
The following is a summary of those areas in which resources 
might be targeted or alternatives considered to strengthen 
overall service delivery. 
Service Delivery — Local School 

• Cohesive utilization of multiple special education 
resources in large DoDDS schools 

• Formalizing of linkages between small school special 
educational resources and education program administra- 
tors 1 Educational Service Centers, or "district 11 units 
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(support, services/, diagnostic work supervision, and 
case study committee support) 



• Use of the educational prescriptionist model in large 
schools or school clusters to lessen the burden of 

* testing on direct service providers 

• Examination of the increased use of informal and cri- 
terion-referenced tests in educational decision making 

Service Delivery—Region 

• Recon&ider service delivery models to low incidence 
handicapped children by clustering those children or 
supporting private placement where clustering is not 
feasible 

• Reevaluate special education expertise/ role/ and func- 
tion at the regional level 

• Implj&ment policies to link local schools in cohesive, 
consistent service delivery efforts (subregionaliza- 

\ " tion/ clusters, Educational Service Centers) across all 

\ regions 

• ^Reevaluate support services in terms of access/ avail* 

ability/ and procedural guidelines (particularly 
I occupational therapy, physical therapy) 

I * Redirect Regional Offices to reemphasize being in touch 

j with local school needs 

• Develop guidelines for evaluating regional/subregional 
I - service delivery 

i 

Inservice 

• Emphasis on: 

Special educator as consultant 
-* Regular educator as support system 
- Teaming 

-* Function of case study committee 
-* Administrative role 
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Case Study Committee 

• Clear delineation of roles 

• Institution of c*se nanager construct systemwide 

• Greater emphasis on student/program match and links to 
regular education 

• Exploration of possibility of pre-case study committee 
meeting to: 

- Deformalize the process for parents by making the 
process understandable in lay terms 

- Organize for more effective delivery 

• Exam, nation of the role of counselor/special educator/ 
administrator as the case study committee chairperson. 

• Emphasis on record keeping within case study committee 
(e.g., minutes/summary of meetings) 

Consistency of Program 

• Regional impact on local service delivery 

• Consistent policies throughout DoDDS on identificaticm 
and service delivery 

• Use of subregional/district unit in consultative/super- . 
. visory role 

• Consistent application of definitional frame of 
reference (e.g., learning development/learning dis- 
abilities) 

Low incidence Handicapped 

• Reevaluate policies, needs* and alternatives for 
appropriate service within unique structure of 
DoDDS 

Military Role 

• Make the role of the military consistent in assign- 
ment and transfer of families with special needs 
children 

• Delineate more clearly on-line service cnpability 
by region/subregion of military medical resources 



• Review the role of those providing linkage between 
military community and the schools {principal/schools 
officer/community commander) 

Parent Advocacy 

• Examine whether schools (teachers) should assist in the 
development of parent support groups where no formal 
advocacy exists (as we know it stateside) 

Program Impl erne ntat ion 

• Feasibility of computer-assisted IEP development to 
aid consistency 

• Attempt to make parent participation more meaningful 
by encouraging ongoing parent involvment 

• Reemphasis on "present levels of educational perfor- 
mance" and learning style in programming decisions 

• Emphasis on case manager role 

• Emphasis on peer group compatibility in decision making 

• Smphasis on access to regular classroom in decision 
making 

,m Emphasis on student progress report in data base 

«# Concerted effort to hire noncategorically trained or 
cross-discipline trained personnel 
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CHAPTER 5 



TESTING AND EVALUATION 



DoODS engages in several evaluative activities designed to 
strengthen the curriculum. These may be roughly divided into two 
major groups: those that examine the quality of the educational 
program delivered ^o the students/ and those that examine the 
quality of the outcomes of instruction within DoDDS . The feature 
that distinguishes the two i ^des of evaluation is that the former 
seldom uses £est information/ while the latter is almost exclu- 
sively concerned with results of standardized testing, 

PROGRAM EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 



delivered to students : the school accreditation reviews and the 
Pive-Year Curriculum Development Plan. The former provides DoDDS 
with a comparison to established standards of performance 
developed in cooperation with a large number of schools in the 
United States, while the latter is the system's internal process 
for curr icular review and improvement . 



School Accreditation 

DoDDS has contracted w?.th the North Central Association 
[NCA3 to accredit all of its schools (except those considered too 
small— an enrollment of 150 or less)- NCA serves this function 
for a group of 19 states in the continental united States. NCA 
sets standards in many areas, including pupil-teacher ratios/ 
school suppl ies/ scl^ool facilities / administrative services / 



Two activities produce evaluations of the curriculum 
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teacher qualifications/ and the adequacy of the comprehensive 
program. ^ 

When a school is under review/ its staff is required to 
prepare a "self-study" of all the aspects of the school. This 
usually takes a committee of several teachers and an adminis- 
trator about one semester to develop. Then a site visitation 
team of two stateside educators/ along with educators from 
schools within the same region and schools from other DoDDS 
regions/ spends several days on site observing classrooms and 
interviewing personnels At the end of the visit they prepare 
written comments related to each of their standards which are 
presented to the school and to the Regional Director/ and 
forwarded to the Office of Dependents Schools. 

The school is then required to develop a plan to correct any 
deficiencies noted. It must file an annual report that includes 
an audit of the credentials of new' or reassigned teachers which 
describes the progress made to rectify previously identified 
problems. The cycle of self-study/visitation followed by annual 
reports is repeated every five years for secondary schools and 
elementary schools . 

This accreditation activity assures the overall quality of 
the educational offerings in Do DOS and their comparability to 
those of stateside schools. Each reviewed school obtains 
insights into its operations/ and the entire system benefits from 
having a reference group of states/ districts, and schools to use 
for comparisons. (See* for example/ PciDDS vs. How Do We 

Really Compare ? prepared by the Evaluation Branch of DoDOS.) 
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School-level personnel that we interviewed/ especially 
teachers, were not very enthusiastic about the NCA process/ 
however. Seventy-five percent of the principals in our interview 
sample had been involved in the self-studies and visitations, and 
28 percent of them saw a significant benefit in the area of cur- 
riculum review. Of the teachers we interviewed only 15 percent 
thought there was a benefit in the area of curriculum review. 
Fifty-eight percent of the teachers saw no benefit, while 24 
percent of the administrators indicated that the time required 
was a liability. 

The NCA process is relativ3ly expensive. All of the TDY for 
the visitors to each school is paid by DoDDS. The decision to 
exempt the smaller schools from review seems reasonable because 
of tihis cost factor/ and because of the amount of staff time chat 
must be devoted to the preparation of the self-study and to the 
site visit. However/ DoDDS does need to determine an activity to 
use in lieu of MCA accreditation so that all schools in the sys- 
tem are reviewed oeriodically. We recommend that a local group 
composed of parents and staff prepare a statement evaluating the 
school using NCA standards. 
The Curriculum Development Plan 

The Five-Year Curriculum Development Plan ensures that each 
curricular area is reviewed systematically. There are three 
phases to this effort. In the first year of review, samples of 
teachers , pr incipals/ parents , and students are surveyed to 
determine "hat is effective and ineffective about the present 
curriculum .n a given area (e.g., science). The regional 
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coordinators for that subject area meet to review the survey 
results and determine whether the curriculum guidelines should be 
revised. 

This survey process does have problems. The samples of 
respondents are not probability samples — that is, they cannot be 
weighted to give estimates that are statistically unbiased for 
the population in question (e.g., all elementary teachers in the 
system). The schools are chosen to participate in a way that 
minimizes the burden {at any one school) of responding to all the 
survey instruments and other information requests that go to 
samples of schools during the year. The sample chosen may be 
capable of producing unbiased results, but there is no way to 
know what weights would produce this outcome. In the most recent 
evaluation of language arts, some regions sent back more ques- 
tionnaires than were expected, while others sent back fewer. 
Such events probably introduce additional biases for which an 
appropriate adjustment is not known. 

Finally, the analysis of these data has teen performed by 
outside contractors in the past because there was insufficient 
hardware, software, and data analytic expertise in the Evaluation 
Branch to perform the analyses at ODS . However capable the 
outside contractors, they cannot be as responsive to questions 
that would be raised in interactions between the Evaluation 
3ranch and the curriculum coordinator as an in-house data 
analytic staff would be* Once the outside contractor completed 
the contracted-for analyses, there was no opportunity to explore 
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the data further. This situation will change as ODS acquires 
computer hardware capable of dealing with the data bases involved 
in these stakes, and acquires the necessary software and person-, 
nel to perform these analyses. 

The second phase begins with the results of the surveys. A 
broad selection of instruotional materials offered by publishers 
is made, using the oriterion that they must cover the objectives 
set. out in the (revised) curriculum guides. These materials are 
then pilot tested (usually for less than a full academic year) by 

£ a( , t i tf itv. The pilot test focuses 

schools that volunteer for this activity, me pn 

on the ease with which teachers can use the materials in the 
classroom; it does not include achievement, test data. Usually . , 
there are too few schools to provide valid indications of 
differential effects in any case- On the basis of this piloting, 
a final selection of materials is made-about three to five texts 
ana associated materials. It is then up to the teachers to make 
the final selection of materials to be used in each school. In 
the final phase of the plan, the selected materials are used to 
implement the curriculum. 

Because there is no policy requiring that all teachers in a 

«.« fxt at a given grade level, materials may be 
region agree to one text at * ^j-v^u -s 

heterogeneous within a region- while there is little evidence to 
support a conclusion that children experience difficulties lf 

„, „., a . to qrade or school to school, 

they change text s "es from grade to graue 

we found during our case study visits that some staff at all 
levels wished there were more^uniformity of selection. 
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It could be argued that if all teachers were teaching 
according to the OoDDS Scope and Sequence* it would. not matter 
which texts were used because they all are presumed to cover the 
curriculum adequately. However* we discovered a problem with 
this reasoning during the case study site visits, some teachers 
who changed schools within one region experienced difficulties 
accommodating to different science materials. . Apparently 
publishers prepare very, different kits of materials to use in 
demonstrations: some have all the needed parts in clearly labeled 
packages , while others require that some parts be found 
elsewhere. Some teachers felt the demonstrations required too 
much preparation time because of problems with the materials. 

Because the initial curricular review studies are conducted 
on samples* and because only a few schools participate in pilot- 
ing, it. is not surprising that only 22 percent of the teachers we 
interviewed (and 23 percent of the principals) stated they had 
been directly involved in curriculum evaluation studies- On the 
wther hand, 73 percent of the principals said they received 
results from the evaluations, and 75 percent of these said they 
reported the results to their faculty. However* 71 percent of 
the teachers we interviewed said they had not personally reviewed 
tr-he results of program evaluations. 

Teachers also participating in curriculum development also 
reported that there was no clear procedure for monitoring change 
in the curriculum. Thirty-nine percent of these teachers said 
there was no monitoring or poor monitoring; and 39 percent said 
there was or>ly informal monitoring of change; 15 percent reported 
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formal evaluations? the remainder were uncertain of what was 
done. 

Although a majority of the surveyed principals (54 percent) 
indicated that the Five-Year Curriculum Development Plan was 
either "moderately" or "very" useful/ it seems that the largest 
impact the process has is to direct the purchasing of new texts. 
It is not clear that the results of the evaluation of the cur* 
riculum reach the teachers in a manner that enables them to 
analyze th£ new texts and other materials to be sure that 
instruction will cover all elements in the curriculum/ in the 
sequence specified by DoDDS. 

Generally speaking* the Five-Year Curriculum Development 
Plan permits the selection of materials that meet the needs of 
DoDDS students. Questions were raised/ however/ about having the 
cycle be the same length in all subject areas. It is not likely 
that th* English curriculum or math curriculum will change 
fundamentally in the next several years, for example. The cycle 
in these areas could be extended with the proviso that as micro- 
computers become more available/ supplementary "courseware" in 
these fields be reviewed systematically. The lengthened cycle 
would permit more r iphasis on training DoDDS teachers to imple- 
ment the Scope and Sequence from the texts they have chosen* 

Another argument for lengthening the cycle can be made by 
inspection of the timing of the cycle. When the cycle operates 
as specified » teachers choose new materials in the third year, 
then implement them for one year before the cycle starts again 
with the review phase. It would be desirable to have a longer 
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period of implementation so that teachers could thoroughly learn 
the strengths and weaknesses of the materials prior to starting 
the review process again. 

In other areas, such as computer science^ the curriculum 
might require more frequent review and updating than even the 
present five-year cycle permits. It might be prudent to imple- 
ment an alternative to the usual cycle in such areas. For 
example * groups of teachers in the specialty could be designated 
to monitor new developments and would have the authority to pilot 
new materials. They would be required to report on the effect- 
iveness of these materials to all Do DOS teachers of that subject 
through ODS * 

EVALUATIONS OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

Testing is the most fully developed technology educators can 
employ to assess student achievement. Tests can inform pupils 
(and their parents) of their progress, they can help to place 
students into homogeneous instructional groupings, they can be 
used to assess the needs of students, and to evaluate instruc- 
tional outcomes* DoDDS employs many testing activities to learn 
about the achievements of its students* This section discusses 
achievement tests mandated by the regions and by ODS as well as 
some research-oriented testing activities in which DoDDS partici- 
pates , 

Regional and_Systemwide Testing 

Exhibit 5-1 shows the scope of -hese activities during the 
school year 1982-33, 
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TESTS 

o 

Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Tests CmRT] 

Measure Skills 
Important for Success 
in Beginning Reading 
and Mathematics 




REGIONS 



All DODDS 



TEST 
DATES 

First 
2 Weeks 
of School 



Systemwide Testing 
Program CST?3 

Assess Basic 
Skills in Reading 
Language Arts 
and Mathematics 



4,6,7, 
9.11 



All DoDDS 



Sept. 
20-24 



Comprehensive Tests 
of Basi.c Skills CCTBSJ 
Form U 

Assess Basic Skills 
in Reac'ing, Language 
Arts, Mathematics, 
Scienca, and Social 
Studies 



2-12 



Germany-South 



2,3 
5,8 

2,3,4, 
5,8,10 



Mediterranean 



Atlantic 



Sept. 
20-24 



Sept. 
20-24 

Sept. 
20-24 



EXHIBIT 5-1 

SCHEDULE OF FALL TESTING IN DoDDS 
SCHOOL YEAR 1982-83 
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The Metropolitan Readiness Tests measure the abilities of 
students at the start of first grade. The tests are not intended 
to measure the outcomes of the kindergarten curriculum. Their 
primary use is to place\ students into homogeneous instructional 
groups in reading and math, to facilitate instruction in these 
subjects. " / 

The Systemwide Testing Program (STP) occurs in the fall in 
grades 4, 6^77^9, and 11. The test presently i n use is prepared 
to DoDDS specifications by a nationally recognized publisher of 
standardized tests (CT3/McGraw~Hil 1 ) * This test covers the tasi^ 
skills in reading, mathematics , and language arts and rnay be 
scaled to national norms so that the results can be expressed in 
a form permitting comparisons to the performance of stateside 
schools and districts , 

Germany-South, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic all 
supplemented the STP vith tests at other grade levels and other 
subject areas, Interestingly, the test they used, Form U of the 
CTBS, is a parallel form for Form V of the CTBS, tfhich was the 
basis for the formation of the STP. Thus, in Germany-South there 
seems to be considerable redundancy in the testing effort, with 
the students taking both the STP and the CTBS in five grade 
levels. Compressing this much testing into the same period as 
other regions allotted to the STP alone may have had an influence 
on the test scores from that region, 

Obtaining information about student achievement at grade 
levels not covered by the STP coiild make it possible to identify 
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curricular weaknesses or student needs more precisely than would 
be possible with the STP alone. {In fact, the STP will soon be 
extended to include grades, two and three). However/ we did not 
find a region with a comprehensive jplan {or guidance to schools) 
for interpretation of these test results. 

The information about other curricular areas (science/ 
social studies)' could be valuable to be sure that the entire 
curriculum is addressed. A. danger in any testing program is that 
the test will imply a "preferred curriculum' 4 that will become the 
focus of teacher efforts. Expanding the areas covered by the 
tests is one way to assure that such a narrowing of focus does 
not occur. 

We asked teachers and principals a number of questions about 
the STP in our surveys and interviews. The data we report should 
be treated cautiously because STP was in its first year of 
implementation-* testing had been conducted/ but reports had not 
been received back at the schools at the time of our inquiries. 
Some of ttfe teachers and principals may have responded with the 
former system-wide testing program (Basic Skills Assessment 
Program) foremost in mind. Others may have answered in terms 
of their regional program of testing. Some may have felt 
hesitant to give categorical responses because thev had not yet 
experienced the STP. with these cautions in mind, we turn to 
the results of our data collection activities. 



\ 

\ * 

The first area of interest is the STP training provided to 

educators. DS Regulation 2000,6/ Department of Defense 

Dependents Schools Pupil Assessment Policy , states: 

IV. C . . .Regional directors will develop 

and conduct appropriate staff develop- 
ment and training programs to familia- 
rize the professional educators with 
the assessment programs and approp- 
riate interpretation of test results. 

We asked principals about the implementation of this policy and 
found that 80 percent of our interview sample (39 principals) had 
received training in interpreting and using the ST? results. 
Thirty of these principals gave further descriptions of the 
training they had received/ and 73 percent of th^m said " was in 
the form of an inservice worXsViop. Others reported a variety of 
methods, including individual consultation. * 

Nearly 70 percent of the principals * interviewed said that 
their teachers also received training in interpreting and using 
the STP results. Twenty-six of these principals described this 
training in more detail/ and 35 percent of them said it had been 
a formal workshop by regional personnel/ while 19 percent said it 
had bean a formal workshop conducted by school personnel- 
Twenty-seven percent said that they had answered individual ques- 
tions about the STP in an informal w$y (i.e./ no formal training 
■vas provided) . 

Teachers were also asXed about the training they received. 
About 40 percent responded that they had received training. This 
figure is consistent with the fact that, the STP is given in 
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about 40 percent of the grades. Teachers who had been trained 
gave- descriptions of the training methods that corresponded to 
those provided by the principals. A somewhat larger percentage 
(52 percerit) of the teacher^ we interviewed indicated that t w <sy 
had materials and guidelines from DoDDS to help them interpret 
test results. When asked to rate these materials/ the teachers 
who had them gave a mean rating almost exactly at the mid-point 
of the scale/ indicating moderate satisfaction, seventeen per- 
cent* said they were very satisfied. 

Our data collection occurred before we could obtain data 
about the effectiveness of the training provided in the u^e a^o 
interpretation of STP results. We do believe/ however/ that 
training needs should be expanded to ;aore teachers in the system* 
teachers often change the grade levels at which they te^ch/ and 
new teachers come into the system *ach year, so there will be a 
need to constantly repeat the training. Furthermore/ the use of 
the test results is probably not limited to the grade levels at 
which they are given. Teachers of the grade levels tested need 
to know how to interpret the individual test scores to the 
parents with whom they will share the results, and how to use 
those scores, along with otfier information, to form instructional 
groups in their classes. Teachers at other grade levels 
(especially those who teach at the prior grade levels) need to 
know how to use the results of the tests in reviewing the 
cur riculum . 



The second question of interest has to do with the release 

of information to parents and the community. r>S Regulation 

j 

2000 . 6 states that "individual pupil results of the assessments 

should be reported to the pupils, their parents, and their class- 

room teachers." Data from the 39 principals we interviewed indi- 

ch- 
eated that nearly 80 percent release the results of the testing 

to the community. (Clearly, these data refer to previous prac- 
tice? STP results were not, yet ready for release.) 

Ninety-seven percent of 30 principals who described the 
methods they used to communicate the results indicated that they 
used individualized methods (e.g., sending reports home to the 
parents or having teachers hold parent conferences), while 27 
percent indicated that they issued a newsletter reporting on the 
school's overall performance. Teachers reported the same fre- 
quency of use of individualized methods of communicating test 
results. 

Teachers are more likely than principals to have to inter- 
pret the scores on the tests to students and parents, so we asked 
theD if they were able to do this. (Again, the responses should 
be treated cautiously; teachers had not yet performed this 
activity using the STP . ) About 22 percent did not feel able to 
ma4ce-these interpretations. Probably not all of these teachers 
were in grade levels where the STP was given, but these data 
indicate a need for training to cover more teachers. 

The third area of interest for the Comprehensive StJdy was 
the use of the t^sts by teachers and principals- DoDDS is 



relatively unusual compared to stateside school districts in 
giving its tests in the fall only. Most stateside districts 
prefer to test in the spring. Tests given at either time can be 
used to assess the results of the preceding instruction and the 
preparation of students for subsequent instruction. But there 
are cautions in regard to these usages, depending upon whether 
one is testing in the fall or spring. 

Spring tests assess the outcome of previous instruction to 
that point- They reflect the influence of the instruction that 
has occurred since any prior test and can be used as a basis for 
assessing the adequacy of the curriculum without accounting for 
what students will forget in the subsequent fall. Thus, they may 
not be ideal for placing students in the fall, or for deciding 
how prepared the students are for the next instructional units, 
because students will forget at different rates over the summer. 
A related problem occurs if there is a lot o£ student turnover 
during the summer. Test scores may not exist for many new 
students . 

Fall tests assess the preparedness of students for the next 
instructional units. If there is a lot of turnover during the 
summer, these tests provide the most complete data on the 
students for use in placing them into instructional-groupings^- — 
Fall testis also depict the results of the instruction that has 
occurred since the previous testing, including the forgetting 
that took place over th^ most recent summer , Without an 
accounting of summer activities that might reinforce or diminish 
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prior learnings/ it may be hard to attribute the test scores to 
the results of previous instruction. in addition, if many new 
students are tested in the fall / their scores should be factored 
out of the assessment of the instruction offered to students in 
the previous year. 

A particular problem with falx testing is assuming that 
something special needs to be done in the grade level students 
are entering to remediate apparent weaknesses in -he fall test 
profiles. The curriculum may already address these weaknesses/ 
and effort can be wasted in trying to make special accommodation 
for apparent deficits. The Germany-South Regional Office 
reported an experience like this where a fall testing (with the 
CT8S) indicated a deficit and effort was put into planning a 
remediation for the next ye^r * only to find that the spring test 
scores revealed no further deficit in that area. 

We surveyed principals and teachers concerning the uses of 
i a ot em-wide tests in the schools . (The reader is again cautioned 
that the data reported here reflect experiences of teachers and 
principals with previous testing programs/ not STP * ) Exhibits 
5-2 and 5-3 indicate that th« principals generally found the test 
results to be more useful than teachers lid. Probably the most 
interesting result, in this figure is that while two-thirds of the 
teachers reported that the syste:n~wide tests were not used 
or were useful for one or moreof several listed activities, 
* one- third did not* Teachers So not receive reports les Lgned for 
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AREA 



MODER- 
VERY ATELY 
USEFUL USEFUL 



NOT NOT USED 
USEFUL AT ALL 



Curriculum and 
instructional 
Planning in 
Classroom 

communication 
with Parents 
about Their 
Children 

communication 
with community/ 
interest Groups 

Identification 
of Curricular 
Strengths and 
Weaknesses in 
Classroom 

placement and 
Grouping of 
Students for 
instruction 

Identification 
of Students Who 
Heed Further 
instruction 



10% 



43% 



23% 



25? 



18% 



7% 



4 8% 



40% 



17% 



24% 



17% 



29% 



17% 



44% 



20% 



19% 



14% 



38% 



23% 



24% 



21% 



44% 



17% 



18% 



EXHIBIT 5-2 

UTILITY OF SYSTEMWIDE TESTS AS 
REPORTED BY TEACHERS 



ERIC 
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VERY 

AREA USEFUL 



MODER- 
ATELY NOT NOT USED 
USEFUL USEFUL AT ALL 



Curriculum and 
Instructional 

Planning in ?% 5% 

Classroom 32% 

Communication 
with Parents 

about Their ^ . % „ 



Children 



Comiourication 
with Communi ty/ 4% 
Interest Groups 37% 49% 

Identification 
of Curricular 
Strengths and 

Weaknesses in 4% 
Classroom 

? lacement and 
Grouping of 

Students for 3% 
Instruction * ' * 

Identification 
of Students Who 

N -eed Further ^ 46% L0% 4% 



Instruction 



EXHIBIT 5-3 

UTILITY OF SYSTEMWIDE TESTS AS 
REPORTED 3Y PRINCIPALS 



ERIC 
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dissemination to the community or interest groups/ so their lower 
ratings of this use are not surprising. The fact that 48 percent 
of them report that the tests are not useful or not used in 
curriculum and instructional planning in their classrooms/ and 
nearly 40 percent gave the same ratings to using the tests to 
identify currieular strengths or weaknesses in their classrooms, 
indicates that one major use may not have been addressed in the 
training for teachers. Again/ because the STP is so new, we 
could not determine whether teachers would find it easier or 
harder to use for this purpose than the tests used previously. 

Apparently f one of the major problems ^ith the previous 
systeriwide testing was the untimely return of results. Fifty- 
five percent of the teachers we interviewed indicated that the 
results of the tests came back tpfo late to be useful. This is 
another problem with fall testing. Spring testing allows the 
test results to be processed during the summer session so they 
can be ready for use itr the fall. When the test is given in the 
fall/ it has to be processed very rapidly (increasing the chance 
for undetected e/rors to crop up) in order to be of use to 
teachers and/principals in Vfte field. Since STP results were 
arriving dx. the schools in mid- to late-November/ some instruc- 
tiona3/time passed before the tests could influence curriculum 
review or student placements . 

Another factor that influences the utility of test data is 
the match between the curriculum and the content of the test. 
STP is designed to reflect the objectives of the DoDDS curricu- 
lum- But data from our survey indicate that 70 percent of the 



teachers state that the match between the test and the curriculum 
is good • thirty percent do not. Again, this must be interpreted 
with caution. The testing with STP had taken place/ so teachers 
who gave the test were familiar with the content. Some of the 
negative responses could be reflections of problems with the 
prior testing system; others could reflect teachers' feelings 
that the concentration on reading, mathematics/ and language arts 
did not represent the full curriculum sufficiently well. At this 
point in time/ we can only treat these data with a caution flag- 
DoDDS should devote additional effort to assessing whether 
teachers continue to perceive a mismatch between the STP and the 
curriculum/ and why. Achieving a greater consonance between the 
two will make the test results more useful to the educators in 
the system. 

In addition to the system-wide tests/ teachers were asked 
about tests they used in their individual classrooms . Fifty- 
three percent of those surveyed indicated that they used reading 
achievement/placement^ tests, and 45 percent indicated that they 
used the reading tests that accompany texts. When teachers were 
interviewed about how they assessed individual students, 60 
percent said they used teach er-made tests ; 50 percent reported 
using observations; 39 percent used standardized tests; and 32 
percent reviewed each scudent ' s school work . Obviously/ many o£ 
these teachers used these methods in various combinations. 

It is clear that student testing and evaluation are impor- 
tant activities of teachers in the DoDDS system- In view of this 
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fact, we surveyed teachers concerning their perceived needs for 
inservice training in the areas of testing and evaluation, 
Thirty- three percent of the respondents rated their need as being 
either four or five or^ a five-point scale (five indicating high 
need)* We feel that this is a need that DoDDS should address 
systematically through a program of inservice training* 
DoDDS Participation i n Research Studies 

DoDDS can obtain additional information about the perform- 
ance of its schools by participating in studies that originate in 
the United States and have a national scope and purpose. Two 
such studies that DoDDS has participated in are the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress C NAEP ] and the High School and 
Beyond Study [HSB] . 

tJkEP is an attempt to indicate how students at various grade 
levels perform on tests that are usually geared to practical 
performance of tasks involving basic skills, or to knowledge of 
facts about the operation of American institutions (such as the 
legislative/ judicial/ and executive branches of the government). 
MAE? tests samples of students in several areas and repeats these 
assessments from time to time, providing a basis for longitudinal 
comparisons of data about particular curr icular areas. *3AEP uses 
highly standardized forms and testing procedures to assure this 
comparability across time and across regions of the country. 

DoDDS has participated in the NAEP writing assessment and 
has also borrowed some of the items from NAEP for administration 
to its own students/ in order to provide curriculum needs 
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assessment, data or to form a basis for comparing DoDDS students 
to stateside students. When needs assessment purposes wore 
served/ DoDDS tiid not use the identical test form or manner of 
presentation/ so the data are not exactly comparable. However/ 
they do provide a reasonable benchmark to DoDDS/ and we would 
encourage DoDDS to continue to use these tests. 

The High School and Beyond Study (initiated in 1980) is a 
companion to the earlier (1972) National Longitudinal Study, . The 
goal of these fcvo studies is to track cohorts of students from 
their senior year of high school through their early adulthood* 
In addition, the High School and Beyond Study includes a survey 
of sophomores who were to be followed up as seniors and then 
tracked into early adulthood. In addition to collecting data on 
about 28/000 seniors and 30/000 sophomores/ the sr.udy team 
gathered data on th^ schools and on some of the families of these 
students - 

OoDDS replicated the student assessment in its own schools 
but did not collect any of the related school or family data. 
The information collected on students consists of ^ore than 600 
data elements representing scores on a variety of aptitude and 
achievement tests, background on socioeconomic status, homework 
and TV watching habits/ aspirations/ and the curriculum the 
student.s were exposed to in high school. This is a rich data 
base and the only one in which all of these data are available 
for both stateside and DoDDS students. Chapter 6 reanalyzes some 
of these data to indicate how DoDDS education differs from that 
of stateside schools. 



Participation in these activities gives DoDDS important 
opportunities to compare the performance of its students to their 
stateside peers, unfortunately/ the lack of computer hardware, 
software, and knowledgeable personnel in ODS has precluded 
secondary analysis of this data in the past. The repository for 
the oDDS data files is the Defense Management Data Center which 
maintains the working files to be used when called upon by the 
Evaluation Branch of DoDDS. Current acquisition of software and 
trained personnel will provide secondary analysis capability. 

While the new* computer systems recently acquired by DoDDS 
should be capable of dealing with the DoDDS part of the High 
SchooT and beyond data base* DoDDS probably cannot be expected to 
deal with the stateside data base. We understand that DoDDS is 
planning to contract out some additional studies of the High 
School and Beyond data* notably the first follow-up to the 1980 
data collection, which occurred in 1982. It is important that 
this activity be fully funded and supported by DoDDS- 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

• Accreditation by rJCA should be continued. DoDDS must 
decide how to treat small schools in the system so 
that they are given systematic and periodic review of 
a similar nature. 

• The Five-Year Curriculum Development Plan should be 
continued. However, some consideration should be given 
to lengthening the cycle for such stable curricular 
areas as English and mathematics. /For subjects such as 
computer science* an alternative mechanism might be 
more appropriate to ensure that curriculum in this 
field if kept up to date. _f 
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The Systemwide Testing Program should also be 
continued, but due consideration should be given to 
changing the testing date to the spring. We believe 
this would make the results much more timely and 
useful to educators. 

The fact that some regions are testing in other cur- 
ricular areas might indicate that there is ^ system- 
wide desire for more information about performance in 
science and social studies. Consideration should be 
given to making these tests systemwide but not neces- 
sarily annual. However* a decision on this also must 
address the transient student population served by 
DoDDS . 

iMore inservice training on both the evaluation of 
curriculum and the interpretation and use of test 
scores is needed. This should be initiated as an ODS 
sponsored anci directed effort to be sure that it is 
applied uniformly across all regions. 

DoDDS should continue to use items from the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress to provide 
benchmarks against which to compare their students. 

DoDDS should continue to fully fund participation in 
the High School and Beyond Study to obtain the full 
benefits of participation in this major nationwide 
assessment of the curriculum of high schools. 
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CHAPTER 6 
STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND ATTITUDES 

This chapter of the report assesses th<s achievement and 
attitudes of students in DoDDS schools. The vehicle for this 
assessment is a comparison of DoDDS students to their stateside 
counterparts. To accomplish this comparison we rely on data 
collected in a large-scale study of high school sophomores and 
seniors known as "High School and Beyond." This is the only 
source of information that contains data about, the achievement 
and attitudes of hi.gh school students as well as background 
information about their academic programs and their families. 
Using these data, we can compare high school students in DoDDS to 
stateside students wnile controlling for the various background 
factors. 

THE DATA BASS 

High School and Beyond is a major longitudinal study of the^ 
sophomores and seniors enrolled in the nation's high schools in 
the spring of 1980* It is being conducted for the National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics by the National Opinion Research 
Center. A total oi 58/270 students in 1/015 stateside schools 
were sampled and 638 pieces of information were recorded for each 
one. In a parallel effort/ the Department of Defense Dependents 
Schools used the same student-level instrumentation to sample a 
total of 3/107 students in 60 of the high schools in the system. 
Follow-up data collection is presently being conducted with 




students from both of these samples in order to examine what 
happens to students as they progress through* and leave* high 
school * 

The comparisons to be reported i n this section deal ViJtih the 
seniors in the two samples* This permits us to compare students 
with* the greatest exposure to DoDPS and stateside schools. We 
have limited the selection of seniors in the stateside sample to 
those who were attending public schools in the spring of 1980* 
We will concentrate on the two largest sub-groups in both of the 
samples: students who were i n either general or academic 
programs. There were too few students sampled from DoDDS schools 
who were enrolled in vocational programs to permit accurate 
comparisons to the stateside data. 

OVERVIEW OF THE PRESENTATION 

The results will be presented by sub-group. Within each 
presentation we will examine some of the background characteris- 
tics of the students* their opportunities to be exposed to 
instruction in various courses* their scores on tests of achieve- 
ment, and their attitudes* In the last part of this chapter we 
examine the relationships of background character i st ics and 
exposure to instruction to achievement and contrast r.he DoDDS 
sample of students in academic programs to the stateside saraple 
of such students . 
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SENIORS IN ACADEMIC PROGRAMS — 3ACKGR0UfrJD CHARACTERISTICS 

Exhibits 6-L and 6-2 show that stateside and DoDDS seniors 
in academic programs differed in several salient background char* 
acteristics* The two populations have abo^t the same proportions 
of men/^DoDDS has a smaller proportion of blacks/ but higher pi 
portions of Asian, and other (probably mostly hispanic) students, 
DbDDS seniors had enrolled in about equal proportions in each 
possible category {grade 9 includes students wha enrolled prior 
to grade 9), while the majority of stateside seniors had enrolled 
prior to or during the 10th grade* DoDDS, seniors were living 
with both parents more often than their stateside counterparts* 
DoDDS seniors reported that they were more involved with the 
testing than their stateside counterparts {indicating both that 
they were involved in the tests and that they rarely thought of 
other things durinr the testing period)* 

DoDDS seniors in academic programs were pf sl ight- \y *higher 
socioecononic status [SES3/ did slightly less homework/ watched , 
less TV, and were a bit older than their stateside peers. These 
differences were not statistically significant. 

SENIORS IN ACADEMIC PROGRAMS — COURSES COMPLETED 

Exhibit 6-3 shows that DoDDS seniors in academic programs 
completed more courses in mathematics/ English or .literature/ 
history or social studies/ and science than did stateside seniors 
in such programs. This is evidence that, in general, DoDCS 
students are not penalized by limited access to courses* 
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ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES 
OF SENIORS 
IN EACH CATEGORY , 



VARIABLE 



sex 



Race 



CATEGORIES 

Male 
Female 

White 
Black 
Asian 
Other 

American Indian 



Do DPS 

51 .6% 
48. 3 

82.2 
6.9 
5.1 
5.1 

.8 



STATESIDE 

48.7% 
51. 3 

84.4 
'" 11.0 
1.8 
2.3 
. 5 



Grade of 
Enrollment 
at This 
school 



9 

IP 
11 

12 



(or earlier) 



24 . 1 
25.9 
26.9 



57 .2 
34 .0 
5.7 

3.0 



Parents 
at Home 



None 

On« 

Both 



4.0 
15.6 
30 .4 



3.8 
21 .1 
75.1 



Involved No 
with Testing Yes 



44 .0 
56.0 



54 .8 
45 .2 



(N=56 3) 



(N=6,857) 



level. 



EXHIBIT 6-1 

OF 



PE1CEVTAGED BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 
* * SENIORS IS ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 
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DODDS 



STATESIDE 



"VARIABLE 



SES 



MEAN 



2.4 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION ' 

7.0 



MEAN' 



2.2 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 

6.8 



Homework 



5.2 



1.2 



5,3 



1.3 



TV Watching 
Age 



3.6 



17.5 



1.3 



.6 



4.2 



17.4 



1.7 



.6 



The homework scale is from 1 (no homework) to 7 (more than 
10 hours per week). A ifalue of 4 means 1 to 3 hours per vae:<, a 
value of 5 means 3 to 5 hours per week, and a value of 6 means 5 
to 10 hours per week. 

The TV watching scale is from one (Don't watch TV) to seven 
(five or more hours per day). A value of two neans less than one 
hour per day* a value of three means between one and two hours 
per day, and a value of four means between two and three hours 
per day, 

SES is a composite variable made up of indicators of ihe 
income and educational levels in the household as well as 
indicators of whether or nvjt certain items were present in the 
household. 

Standard deviations for the DoDDS sample are weighted esti- 
mates that do not account for design effects. Separate analyses 
showed that design effects were very small in the DoDDS version 
of the High School and Beyond Study. These estimates are 
believed to be conservative .because they are uncorrected for the 
fact that daca were collected on roughly 25 percent of the DODDS 
seniors* 

Except for TV watching and age, the differences between 
stateside, and DoDDS averages fall within 95 percent confidence 
^bands-ground— zero,- 



EXHIBIT 6-2 

AVERAGE BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SENIORS IN ACADEMIC PROGRAM?; 
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•YEARS COMPLETE D 



I OR LESS 1, . 5 *Q- 2.5 3 OR MORE- 



Mathematics 



DoDDS 6% 40% 54% 

Stateside 12% 35% 53% 

English or Literature 

DoDDS 0% 4% 96% 

Stateside 1% 10% 39% 

History or Social studies 

. DoDDS 1% 47% 52% 

' StatesiAe 9% 47% 44% 

S cience 

DoDDS 11% 45% 44% 

Stateside 22% 36% 42% 



EXHIBIT 6-3 



PERCENTAGES OP DoDDS AND STATESIDE SENIORS 
IN ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 
COMPLETING DIFFERENT NUMBERS OF 
YEARS IN VARIOUS SUBJECTS 
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Exhibit 6-4 compares t,he percentages of DoDDS and stateside 
seniors in academic programs who took courses of special import- 
ance to college-bound students. The DoDDS seniors take these 
courses more often/ with the exception of trigonometry and 
calculus. The major differences are in the propensity to take 
foreign 1 anguages, physics* and more than three years of English 
or literature. The reported percentages for foreign languages 
are probably underestimates of both the DoDDS and stateside true 
percentages. The reason is that the instrumentation for High 
School and 3eyond only inquired about French/ German, and 
Spanish. Many high schools offer other languages, such as 
Russian or Latin. It is possible that the underestimate is more 
severe in the DoDDS population because DoD/nigh schools may offer 
an even greater variety of languages than would high schocls in 
the U.S. due to the importance of the host-nation programs. 

While it is important that DoDDS seniors have more exposure 
to each of these courses than their stateside counterparts, it is 
also important to see whether they are able to take patterns of 
courses that are required for admission to colleges or univer- 
sities. The higher mobility of DoDDS students might lead to 
situations in which a student would miss the first in a sequence 
of courses and be unable to finish the entire sequence. This 
would make it less likely tha". students would take a pattern of 
courses that would qualify them for admission to college? or 
universities. 
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COURSE Do DPS / STATESIDE 

More Than Three 42.3% 26.4% 
Years of English 
or Literature 



At Least One 
Year of a 

Foreign Language ffi .9% 65*L% 



Year of a / 



/ 



Two or Mors 
Years or a 

Foreign Language 49.5% 39.1% 

Geometry 91 .*1% 85-0% 

Ugebra II 81.7% 77.5% 

Trigonorr.er.ry 50.7% 52.3% 

Calculus 16.5% 18.3% 

Chemistry 75 .4% 69. 3% 

Phvsics 51.3% * 39.3% 



Differences between DoDDS and stateside percentages that exceed 5 
oercent are significant at the .05 level. 



EXHIBIT 6-4 

SENIORS IN ACADEMIC PROGRAMS: 
PERCENTAGE TAKING SPECIFIC COURSES 
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A major re-examination of entrance requirements is currently 
underway at most colleges and universities (McCurdy, 1982)* For • 
th* raosc part, the entrance requirements are being raised to 
assure that entering freshmen will be capable of doing college-* 
level work. Two such standards were used in the following inves- 
tigation. While not "universal," they provide a good benchmark 
against which to compare DoDDS and stateside students. The first 
standard comes from the California Gtate University system. It 
requires four years of college preparatory English and two years 
of college preparatory mathematics and is scheduled to become 
effective for the fall of 1984 (when students who ,are now in 
grade II will be emitted as freshmen)- At issue is the defini- 
tion of "col lege preparatory 11 as most entering California fresh-* 
men have f: ur courses of English and two in mathematics. Accord- 
ing to McCurdy (1982)/ the hope is that by making the requirement 
firm, high schools will assure that students take solid courses. 
For the purpose of this presentation it was assumed t-hat a 
senior witn more than three years i n English or literature and 
either geometry or algebra II would meet the course requirement 
for admission to the California State University system. (Sepa- 
rate analyses show that nearly all of these students took algebra 
1/ and it was unlikely that a student would take trigonometry or 
calculus without having both geometry and algebra II.) Applying 
these criteria to the DoDDS and stateside samples resulted in the 
estimate that 38 percent of DoDDS seniors in academic programs 
would meet the requirement, compared to only 23 percent of their 
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stateside peers. Thus the advantages in courses taken by the 
DoDDS students, especially in English or literature* combine to 
yield a substantially \arger percentage of students vho meet this 
requirement. 

The second entrance requirement is taken from the (more 
selective) University of Cal^ ornia system. The requirement 
consists of four years of college preparatory English* three 
years of college preparatory mathematics * one year of laboratory 
science* one year of history, and tvo years of foreign language- 
It also mandates that an least 7 of the total of 16 required 
units (including electives) be taken in the last 2 year 3 of high 
school- This requirement is to be in effect for the selection of 
freshen to enter in 1936 (i.e. , it will affect students now 
enrolled in ninth grade) - 

Because* as discussed earlier, the number of seniors with 
two years of * foreign language is probably underestimated * the 
vili be a corresponding underestimate of the number of students 
meeting the University of California admission requirement. In 
addition, the High School and Beyond Study only inquired about 

chemistry and physics* although many high schools offer a Xabora™ 

r 

tory course in biology. This will also produce underestimates of 
the true proportions who would meet this entrance requirement. 
Data from the follow-up of the sophomores of 1980 will provide 
better estimates because these students were as>ed about biology 
and other foreign languages. Nevertheless, we believe the data 
about 19S0 seniors provide a useful and interesting comparison. 
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For the purposes of this presentation/ students were counted 
as meeting the requirement if they took more than three years of 
English or literature, at least one year of history/ both geo- 
metry and algebra II, either chemistry or physics/ and at least 
two years of a foreign language. Applying this requirement to 
the 2 samples resulted in an estimate that 17 percent of the 
DoDDS seniors in academic programs would satisfy the requirement, 
compared to only 7 percent of their stateside counterparts. In 
addition to the fact that these are certainly underestimates/ it 
should be remembered that requirements of this stringency were 
not commonplace in 1980. Students may not have been planning 
programs of this type at that time. 

DoDDS should be sure to replicate these analyses with the 
data obtained from the follow-up of the sophomores of 1990. 

In order to examine further the influence of the mobility of 
DoDDS seniors on their course-taking patterns, we can determine 
how the grade of enrollment influences *he likelihood of meeting 
the two entrance requirements given above. This enables us to 
say whether a transfer of schools has an influence on the 
student's capacity to put together an appropriate college 
preparatory curriculum. 

Another is" ue of concern to DoDDS is the capacity of smaller 
high schools to deliver an appropriate college preparatory curri- 
culum. - DoDDS high schools are/ on the whole/ smaller than their 
stateside counterparts. DoDDS 1 Evaluation Branch reported ( DoDDS 
vs. NCA/ How Do We Really Compare ?/ 1981) that the average DoDDS 
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high school had about 506 3tudents compared with an NCA Ctforth 
Central Association] average of 931. Only South Dakota had a 
smaller average school sizs among the NCA states- To measure 
size, we used the number of seniors enrolled in l? 7 9-80. Three 
categories were formed! snail, having fewer than 40 seniors 
enrolled (33 percent of the schools fell into this category); 
medium, having senior enrollments between 40 and 100 (38 per- 
cent); and large, having more than 100 seniors enrolled (23 
percent) . 

Models were fitted zhat examined the relationship of the 
size of school, the grade of enrollment* anH -heir interaction to 
the livelihood of meeting the two entrance requirements given 
above. Statistical analyses indicated that the interaction of 
the size and grade of enrollment was significant ah the .005 
level- Exhibits 6-5 and 6-6 illustrate the very powerful 
interactions of school size and grade of enrollment indicated by 
the analysis. 

Additional data analysis revealed that t>he sample from one 
large school had a very large proportion of scudents entering as 
sophomores who did not meet either entry requirement. The. eli- 
mination of these data did not remove the interaction of school 
size by grade of enrollment regarding admission to the University 
of California, but did remove it as a factor in predicting admis- 
sion to the California State Universities- In the latter model, 
both the effect of size and that for grade of enrollment were 
significant at the .05 level. 



SJZE OP SCHOOL 

ATTENDED 
AS A SENIOR 



GRADE gNRO LLED AT THE TCHOOL ATTEN DED AS A SENIOR 
9TH GRADE 10TH GRADE 11TH GRADE 12TH GftAO^ 



SMALL 

£Less than 40 seniors) 
MEDIUM 

uO to 100 semQrs) 
LARGE 

IMQre than ?00 seniors 



46 % 54 % 

46 % 30 % 



36 % 24 % 

33 % 22 *« 

50 % 36 *i 



60 



50 



D 

C 

UJ 

c 
O 40 



30 



10* 



10 



u 




Straiidt Awrage (23%} 



SCHOOL 
SIZE 



LARGE 

SMALL 
MED>UM 



9 10 11 12 

GRADS ENROLLED AT THS SCHOOL ATTENDED AS A SENIOR 



EXHIBIT 6^5 

DoDDS SENIORS IN ACADEMIC PROGRAMS: P ERCE M TAGE OF'STUDENTS MEETING 
THE ADMISSION CRITERIA FOR THE CALIFOh.xf A STATE UNIVERSITIES 
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512EOF SCHOOL 
ATTENDED 
ASA SENIOR 

SMALL 

iLw tton 40 senior*) 

MEDIUM 

{AO to 100 seniors] 

LARGE 

*Mo« man tCO seniors! 



raAnc SNflOH . p? at the s chool ATTgNDPn as a SENIOR 

9TH GRADE 10TH GRADE 1ITH GRAPE 12TH GRAOg 



17- 



13 *> 



9 $ 



IS ■ 



3% 



12* 



8' 



z 

ui 



3 

c 

ui 

a 
z 

Ui 
UI 

£ 

UI 

< 

Z 

Ul 

o 



30 

25 
20 
15 
10 
5 
0 




SUtttidt Av*r*gt_t7%) 



SCHOOL 
SIZE 

LARGE 



SMALL 
MEDIUM 



9 ia ti 12 

GRADE ENROL IE 0 AT THE SCHOOL ATTENDED AS A SENIOR 
EXHIBIT 6*6 



DoODS SEIZORS IN ACADEMIC PROGRAMS: PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS MEE I1NG 
THE ADMISSION CRITERIA FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Despite the interaction effect, we can offer a general 
interpretation of these results. There is a trend for the per- 
centage of seniors meeting either admission requirement to tend 
downward towards the stateside average the longer the students 
spend in stateside schools before entering DoDDS schools: for 
all size categories of schools* students who enter DoDDS as 
seniors are less likely to meet the requirements than those who 
enter in the frealimen year or earlier* Except for the unex- 
plained dat.a for students entering large schools as sophomores, 
there is a general tendency for large schools to enroll students 
who are more lively to meet the admission requirements. 

It is not clear whether these effects ar^ due to unexplained 
biases in the allocation of students to schools of different 
sizes i or to effects of the schools themselves . t,ince the per- 
centages for students with the longest exposure to DoDDS (those 
who entered in the ninch grade or earlier) show little variation, 
we assune that the necessary courses are available at all 
schools. It may fc>e that the largest schools can be more flexible 
in providing courses for later-arriving students than can small 
or mediums-sized schools and that this explains the differentials 
observed among students who entered in grades 11 or 12. Or, it 
may be that the larger schools received students in those years 
who were already better prepared. This data base cannot dis- 
entangle these possibilities for us. 

This analysis raises questions for policymakers in DoDDS* 
Is there £ problem in smaller schools in accommodating the 
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transient student who wants to continue to develop a college pre- 
paratory pattern of courses? Axe there similar problems faced by 
students returning to the U.S. from DoDDS schools? DoDDS should 
examine samples of transcripts and investigate the offerings of 
schools of different sizes to determine whether the problem is 
school based or is merely a matter of different cohorts of 
students being assigned to the different schools. Foilow^up of 
DoDDS students in t^he United States (e.g./ the High School and 
3eyond Sophomore Follcv-Up) would permit DoDDS to assess whether 
students had problems on transfer back to the states. 

SEIZORS IX ACADEMIC "PROGRAMS — ATTITUDES 

Exhibits 6*7 and 6-8 shqw that DoDDS seniors in academic 
programs differed only slightly from their states j ie peers on 
several measures of attitude obtained as part of the High School 
and 3eyond Study- Stateside seniors fei^ that discipline was 
more effective and thar their schools had more school spirit. 

** 

S ENIORS 1 31 ACADEMIC PROGRAMS—ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES 

Exhibit 6-9 shows that DoDDS seniors in ,academic programs 
outscored their stateside pee£s on the achievement and ability 
measures used in the High Schcoi and Beyond Study.* Given their 
additional amounts of schooling as measured by the numbers of 
courses completed/ this should not be surprising/ however. At 

/ 

*There were two other tests of ability: Mosaic Comparisons and 
Picture-NUmber matches. There is reason to believe that the 
testing conditions f<V these instruments 1 werti not. equivalent in 
all schools / however . 
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ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF SENIORS 
THAT WOULD RESPOND EITHER 
"'GOOD" or 41 EXCELLENT" . 



RATING OF DoDfiS STATESIDE 



Teacher Interest 57.9% 61.8% 

in Students 

Effectiveness 38-£* 47.2 s 

of Discipline 

fairness of 45.1% 43.2% 

Discipline 

School Spirit 43.7% 58.4% 



Differences between DoDDS and stateside percentages that exceed 5 
percent a**e significant at the .05 level. 



> EXHIBIT 6-7 

SEMIORS IN ACADEMIC PROGRAMS : 
SCHOOL-RELATED ATTITUDES 
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DoDDS STATESIDE 



VARfr\BL£ 


MEAN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


MEAN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


Self Concept 


-.84 


• . 7.2 


-1.06 


6.9 


Locus of Control 


1.46 


5.9 


1.92 


5-* 7 


Work Attitude 


-.50 


6.7 


-.08 


'6.2 


Family Attitude 


.68 


6.6 


.38 


6.1 


Ccr,ir t unity Attitude 


.43 


6 .6 


.38 


6.7 



These measures are scaled composites of other variables that, 
vers created -by -the Hirh School and Beyond Study 'taariu We have 
multiplied the scales by 10 but o->,erwise have lefr. the direction 
-of— the— scales a3 they were originally. Self concept is scaled 
negatively — higher negative values rr,ean more positive self 
concept. Locus of control is scaled such that more positive 
values mean greater feelings that tfte individual can influence 
his or hsr own destiny. Work attitude has to do with the 
importance of having a job and making money. 

The estimated standard deviation for the DoDDS sample is 
believed to be conservative 'see note to Exhibit 6-2). 

All differences between stateside and DoDDS means fail 
within 95 percent confidence bands around zero. 



FIGURE 6-8 

SENIORS IN ACADEMIC PROGRAMS i 
GENERAL ATTITUDES 
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DoDDS 



STATESIDE 



TEST NAME 



MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



Vocabulary Part I 



9.63 



3.26 



8.82 



3.25 



(Maximum = 15) 

Vocabulary Part II 7,73 2.60 6. SO 2.58 

(Maximum = 12) 

Reading '14.20 3.44 12.90 3.90 

(Maximum = 20) 

Mathematics Part I 15.52 4.33 18.44 4.52 

(Maximum = 25) 

Mathematics Part II 4.90 1.53 4.20 1.62 

(Maximum =7) 

Visualization 9-54 3.20 8.49 3.24 

_itL__Thra.e„Dimen-__ ; _ _ .... 

sions 

(Maximum ~ 16) 



For each of the tests, the difference between the DoDDS and 
stateside means is significant at the .05 level. 
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SEMIORS IN ACADEMIC PROGRAMS: 
SCORES Oil ACHIEVEMENT AND ABILITY TESTS 
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the conclusion of the next parr of this section/ which deals 
with seniors in general programs* we will present the results of 
analyses showing the relationships among background characteris- 
tics and schooling on the one land, ^nd the achievement and atti- 
tude outcomes on the other, 

SENIORS IM GEilERAL PROGRAMS — BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 

Exhibit 6-10 shows that DoDDS and stateside seniors in 
general programs differ on several background characteristics* 
The DoDDS population has higher proportions of Asians and others, 
DoDDS ssniors in general programs are more likely to have both 
parents living at heme * Once again, much larger percentages of 
DoDDS seniors enrolled at, their current school in grades 11 or 12 
rather than earlier, DoDDS seniors were more likely to reporc 
being involved in the testing carried out "w the High School and 
Beycnd- St-Jdy { i-nd-i-^si-t-ing -both- that . they were involved .in fch? 
tests and that they rarely thought of other things during the 
testing period) * 

Exhibit 6-11 shows that DoDDS seniors have slightly higher 
socioeconomic status ESES], did as rtuch homework each week/ 
watched less TV, and were tge same age as their stateside peers* 

Comparing all seniors in general programs (Exhibits 6-10 and 
6-!\) to seniors in acadenic programs (Exhibits 6-1 and 6-2). it 
is clear that the differences between the two program groups are 
much greater than the differences between DoDDS students and 
stateside students. Seniors in general programs are much more 
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ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES 
OF SENIORS IN EACH CATEGORY 



VARIABLE CATEGORIES DoDDS CONUS 

Sex Male 53.6% 50.0% 

Female 46.4% 50.0% 



Race White 82. 1% S3 .6% 

Brack 8,2% 11.7% 

Asian-' 2.5% 1*0% 

Other 6.5% 2.7% 

American Indian 0.7% 0.9% 



3rade cr 9 24.1% 59*2^ 

Enrollment 10 31.4? 30.9% 

a: This 11 23.8% 5.9% 

School 12 20.7% 4.0% 



Parents tone 4.2% 6.3% 

at Hone One 20-6% 25.2% 

Both 7 5.2% 68.5% 



Involved NO , 56.7% 66 -4 $ 

with Testina Yes 43. 3* 33.5% 



(N=671) U=7,345) 



Differences between Dk JS and stateside percentages exceeding 4 
percent are significant- at the .05 level. 



EXHIBIT 6-1C 

PERCE NT AGED BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SENIORS IN GENERAL PROGRAMS 
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DoCDS 



STATESIDE 



VARIABLE 



MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



STANDARD 
MEAN DEVIATION 



res 






-.95 


6.3 




-1.4 


6.6 


Homewo irk 






4.5 


1.3 




4.6 


1.2 


TV Watching 






4.1 ' 


1.9 




4.6 


1.7 


Age 






17.5 


.6 






.6 


The home we r 


:< 


sea 


le is from i 


£ no homework ) 


7 


(rriore r-h*r. 


1C hours ;er wee 


k) 




A value of 4 


Tieans 


1 to ? 


hours 


per wee^z 


value of 5 ^eans 


3 


to 


5 hears per 


week , 


and a v 


alja o 




to 10 hours oer 


we 


e* . 













The TV watching scale is from one (don't watch TV) to seven 
(five or raore hours per day). A value of two neans less than one 
hour per cay, a value of three .Tieans between one and two hours 
per day, and a value of four means between two and three hours 
per day. 



SES is a conposice variable rcade up of indicators of the 
income and educational lave! ^ in the househo 1 1 as wel 1 icatcrs 
of whether or not certain items ^ere present in r,he household. 

Standard deviations for the DoDDS sample are weighted esti- 
mates, that do not account for design effects. Separate analyses 
showed that des ign ef fects were very small in the DoDDS vers ion 
of the High School and Beyond Study. These estimates are 
believed to be conservative because they are uncorrected for the 
fact that *data were collected on roughly 25 percent of the DoDDS 
seniors. 



The difference between .aeans for TV watching is significant 
at *the .05 level. Other differences are not statistically 
significant. 



EXHIBIT 6-11 

AVERAGE BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SENIORS IN GENERAL PROGRAMS 
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likely to corn* from lower socioeconomic family backgrounds , do 
less homework, and watch more TV, 

SENIORS IN GENERAL PROGRAMS — COURSES COMPLETED 

Exhibit 6-12 shows thai DoDS3 seniors in general programs 
tended to complete no - e courses in ba? ic subjects than their 
stateside peers. The laxrgest differences were for history or 
social studies and English or literature. Exhibit 5-13 shows 
that CoDDS seniors took mere courses in foreign languages and 
more of the advanced mathematics and science courses tihan stace- 
s ide seniors . Thi s adds up to a more solid academic progr am for 
the typical DoDDS senior in a general program. 

Assuming that students in general programs did not generally 
intend to seek admission to selective universities, but might 
have wished to be admitted to a state college , we looked at the 
likelihood that these students would meet the newly promulgated 
admissions standard for the California State university system. 
TVency-six percent of the DoDDS seniors in general programs would 
qualify by this standard, compared to only 12 percent of state- 
side students. In fact, a greater proportion of the DoDDS 
seniors in general programs than of stateside seniors in academic 
programs would qualify using this standard. 

SENIORS IN GENERAL PROGRAMS—ATTITUDES 

Exhibits 6-14 and 6*15 show that there are small differences 
between the two groups of seniors in their attitudes. The lar- 
gest difference, echoing one found among the seniors in academic 
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YS»RS COMPLETED 



1 or LES5 



; . j to 2.3 



3 or MORE 



Mathematics 

DoDDS 
Stateside 



28% 
37% 



45% 
42% 



27% 
21% 



English or Literature 

DODDS 

States ide 
History or Social Studies 

DoDDS 
Stateside 



0 
3% 



2% 



6% 
19% 



43% 



94% 
78% 



55% 
39% 



Science 

DoDDS 
Stateside 



33% 

32% 



4 3% 
35% 



19% 



EXHIBIT 6-12 

PERCENTAGES OF DoDDS AND STATESIDE SENIORS 
IN GENERAL PROGRAMS COMPLETING DIFFERENT 
NUMBERS OF YEARS IN VARIOUS SUBJECTS 
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ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF POPULATIONS 
1AKING EACH COURSE 



COURSE 



More Than Three Years 
of English or Litera- 
ture 

At Least One Year cf 
a Foreign Language 

Two or More Years of 
a Foreign Language 

Geometry 

Algebra XI 

Trigonometry 

* Calculus 

Chemistry 

?hys ics 



DoDDS 
39.2% 

63-9% 
32 .8% 
59-3% 

53 .a% 

15.3% 
3.2% 
33-0% 
16.9% 



STATESIDE 
25.1% 

30.5% 

L3 .4% 

42.6% 
34.3% 
12.7% 
2.6% 
24.2% 
11.0% 



Differences between DoDDS and stateside percentages that exceed 4 
percent are significant at the .05 level. 



EXHIBIT 6-13 

Seniors in general programs* 
percentage taking specific courses 



-1S6. 
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ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF SENIORS 
WHO RESPONDED EITHER 
"GOOD" OR "EXCELLED" 



RATING OF OoDbS 

Tewher Interest in Students 41.8% 

Effectiveness of Discipline 36.6% 

fairness cf Discipline 35.7% 

School Spirit 43.3% 



STATESIDE 
46.3% 
•10.5% 
33.5% 
5 3.0% 



Differences exceeding 4 percentage pc ' nts ire s ignificsnt aft the 
.05 level. 



EXHIBIT 6-14 

SENIOR3 IN GENERAL PROGRAMS: 
SCHOOL- RELATED ATTITUDES 
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VARIABLE 
Self Concept 
Locus of Control 
Work Attitude 
Family Attitude 
Community Attitude 



r oDPS 



MEAN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


.45 


7.5 


-.87 


6.4 


.11 


6.1 " 


.06 


3.9 


-.34 


6.2 



STATESIDE 



MEAN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


.75 


6.9 


1.07 


6.3 


-.40 


6.8 


-.42 


6-4 


-.43 


6.6 



These measures a^e scaled composites of other variables that 
were created by the High School and 3eyond Study team. We have 
multiplied the scales by 10 but otherwise have left the direction 
of the scales ?,s they were oriyinally. Self concept is scaled 
negarively — higher negative values mean more positive self con- 
cept. Locus of control is scaled such that more positive values 
mean greater feelings thar the individual can influence his or 
ner own destiny. Wor'< attitude has, to do with the importance of 
having a job anl making mo,:ey. 

The estimated standard deviation for the DoDDS sample is 
believed to be conservative (see note r,o Exhibit 6-2). 

All differences between stateside and DoDDS .means fall 
within 93 percent confidence bands around zero. 



EXHIBIT 6-15 



SENIORS IN GENERAL PROGRAMS z 
GENERAL ATTITUDES 



prograns* shows stateside students giving more favorable ratings 
of school spirit, 

SENIORS iy GENERAL PROGRAMS — ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES 

Exhibit 6-16 shows that DoDDS seniors scored higher than 
their stateside counterparts on the achievement and ability 
measures used in the High School and Beyond Study, Again* this 
is not a oarticular surnrise given that DoDDS students had a much 

M 

more solid academic course load * 

> 

THE PREDICTION OF ACHIEVEMENT A_^D ATTITUDES 

Exhibit o-17 is the summary of a large nusib*ar d£ analyses 
conducted on ^tne DoDDS r*: s ts tes ide sample of seniors who we r e 
in academic programs. In this section we describe the analyses 
that led to this figure and explain its content. 

The purpose of these analyses was to build statistical 
ncdels that ^ould help us t~ understand the relationship between 
student background factors and student achievement test scores 
and seif-reports of attitudes. In the course of these analyses* 
factors emerged that c^uld not fully crossed with other fac- 
tors because the sample si2es rapidly became too small. For 
example, few nonvhites in the stateside sample changed high 

schools a,fter the sophomore year. Furthermore* we found chat we 

I 

could not build a statistical model capable of accounting for 
more than 9 percent of the variations on the attitude measures. 
Consequently* we focus our presentation on the achievement test 
scores , 
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DoDDS 



STATESIDE 



TEST NAME ■ MEAN 
p 

Vocabulary Parr I '0.68 
(Maximum * 15) 

Vocabulary Part II 5.90 
(Maximum = 12) 

Reading 11.94 
(MaximuT. = 20) 

Mathematics Part I, 15.59 
(Hanr.ua = 25) 

Mathenatics Part II 3.78 
(Maximum ? ") 

Visualization 8 .33 

in Three Dimen- 
sions 

(Maximum = 16) 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 

3.21 



2. 50 



STANDARD 
MEAN DEVIATION 



3.66 



4.69 



.57 



3.03 



6.65 
5.21 
10.01 
14.20 
3 .27 
7.37 



2-. 97 1 
2.32 t 
3.95 
4.70 
1.49 ' 
2.99 



For each of the u.*stsi the difference between the DoDDS* and 
stateside means is significant at the .05 level. 
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SENIORS IN GENERAL PROGRAMS: 
SCORES ON ACHIEVEMENT AND ABILITY TESTS 
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VOCAfeU 



INPUT 
VARIABLES 

SSS 



PART 1 PA 




Visualization in 
Three Dimensions 

Sex 

Race - 

Age 

TV Watching 

Homework 

Mathematics 
Courses 

English or 

Literature Courses 

At Least One Year of 
Foreign Language 

^wo or More Years of 
Foreign Language 

^History or Social 
Studies Courses 

Science Coursed 

*r2 - percentage of 
Variance Accounted 
For 



+ 
M 
W 



+ 



+ 
+ 

in 



+ 

M 
W 



READING 
+ 

+ 
M 



+ 
+ 



MATHEMATICS 



PART 1 PART 



+ 

M 



+ 
M 
3 



23% 



26% 



42% 



3*¥ 



Variables are listed in the order tested. Each significant - i 
relationship indicates that the input variable reached the ,C25 
level of significance when all variables above it on the* liste 
were controlled for statistically. 



EXHIBIT 6-17 

SENIORS IM ACADEMIC PROGRAMS : 
PREDICTORS OF ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES 
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This analysis used the combined DoDDS and stateside samples of 
seniors in academic programs who were either black or white and 
had entered their schools during or prior to grade 10 (K = 
5080). 

*The symbol M in the row for sex effects indicates that males had 
higher scopes after controlling for all other input variables 
on the lists 

The symbols W {for white) and B (for black) in the row for race, 
dndicate which group had the higher, scores when all other input 
variables on tha list were controlled. 

t means a positive relationship, controlling for all other inout 
variables 

* means a negative relationship* controlling, for all other input 
variables ^ 

* neans that the input, "ariab^e did not. reach the .023 level of 
significance when all varieties above it on the list wegre con* 
trolled for statistically. 



/ 



\ 




EXHI3IT 6-17 (cont ) 
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We felt that the students in academic programs would show 
more effect of their exposure to schooling/ so we limited these 
analyses to those students* We also found ic necessary to use 
only the two largest racial groups (white and black students) in 
the samples/ because the numbers of "others" were too small to 
cross with other factors such as sex and type of school {DoDDS or 
stateside public school), In order to emphasize the differen- 
tial effects of the type of school/ we further limited thesel 
analyses to students who had erfrolled in the school prior tolpr 
during their sophomore year* X 

We decided to fit a model that would test the contribution 
of each factor in a step-wise fashion^ The ordering of the 
variables is/ therefore, of great importance* The first vari- 
ables* tested were socioeconomic status and ability (the latter 

I 

was represented by the test of visualization in three dimen- 
sions)* Then we tested the additional contributions of sex and 
race to bhe prediction of achievement test scores. If our fcnow^ 
ledge oz sex or race did not improve our prediction of the 
achievement test scores beyond what we could do knowing socio- 
economic status and ability, they would be declared nonsigni- 
ficant* 

Then we tested the added contributions of student age, the 
amount of TV watching and the amount of homework/ controlling fo? 
the variables previously entered * 

Next we entered the variables that measured the amount of 
exposure to various courses to determine whether they contribute 
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tp. predicting achievement scores over and above the background 
factors. Finally/ we assessed the added contribution of type of 
school (DoDDS or stateside public school). If the type of school 
had made a difference after accounting for the rest of the vari- 
able*, we would have concluded that the two types of schools have 
different effects/ or that their students differed on other back- 
ground characteristics we had not measured. However/ type of 
schbol did not prove to be a significant addition to our model/ 
and we concluded that the difference between DoDDS students' and 
stateside students' achievement test scores was due to differ- 
ences in background and exposure to instruction. We have shown 
that DoDDS students received much more instruction in solid sub- 
jects than their stateside peers, and we believe this is the 
primary reason for their higher test scores* 

We also hypothesised interactions of race and sex/ type of 
school and sex/ type of school and race, and triple inter- 
action of race/ sex/ and type of schodl. None of these proved to 
contribute significantly to predicting achievement tes^ scorej. 

Exhibit 6-17 is organized so that the "input" variables are 
rows/ and the achievement test are columns. Looking down a 
column/ whj.ch represents one achievement test, we can tell which 
of the input variables influenced the prediction of that test and 
wh&t sign each input variable had in the prediction equation. A 
sign is entered only when the step-wise test for the variable was 
significant at the .025 level. We believe that the generally 
strong positive relationship of the numbers of years of subject 
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matter courses to achievement test outcomes, controlling for the 
other background factors, reinforces our conclusion that the more 
substantial education in DoDDS is responsible for higher test 
scores. 

Math courses are negatively related to vocabulary test 
scores/ and English and literature courses are negatively related 
to mathematics test scores. The vocabulary tests may not draw on 
.mathematical terms (so time spent learning them is time directed 
away from the test's content), and there may be few word or story 
problems on the math tests. The exact content: of the tests is 
closely guarded so that they may be used in future follow-ups; 
tihus, it is only possible to speculate about these relationships. 

The results presented here confirm findings of other authors 
concerning the relationship of amount of instruction to achieve* 
meat. (See Keesling and Wiley [1974], Wiley [1976], Keesling 
£1978], Schmidt [1982]/ for example). We feel that these results 
indicate that the students in DoDDS benefit from taking a more 
academic program than their stateside peers in public schools. ' 

SUMMARY 

Data from the national longitudinal study of high school 
seniors begun in 1980 (High School and Beyond) were reanalyzed to 
compare DoDDS seniors to their stateside counterparts. Seniors 
in the DoDDS high schools tended to take more academic course 
work than their stateside peers. This advantage was reflected in 
larger proportions of DoDDS stuients meeting newly proposed 
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admissions standards for certain colleges and universities. How- 
ever* there was an indication (somevhat obscured by interaction 
effects) that smaller DoDDS schools had fewer seniors who would 
meet these standards • It also seemed likely that students who 
enrolled in DoDDS schools in their senior year would be less 
likely than others to meet these standards. 

The DoDDS seniors scored higher than their stateside peers 
on all of the achievement measures used in this reanalysis* This 
difference is related to the differing degrees to which. students 
take academic courses* as stated above*. 
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CHAPTER 7 
STAFFING AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

This chapter encompasses those matters associated with staff 
who are most directly related to the delivery of education: 

t 

teachers* principals/ specialists, and related support staff* 
the .quality of instructional, administrative , and support staff 
is critically related to the quality of education. 

The quality of teachers affects not only the direct delivery 
of education in the classroom but also the way that parents and 
other key groups and individuals view and support the schools* 
Research and practical experience indicate that the principal 
plays an important role in the overall effectiveness of the 
school* A variety of specialists and support staff make it 
possible for the schools to provide broad^based education ser- 
vices in many areas™career education, academic and career 
counseling/ individual and group testing/ and home-school liai- 
sons—and to provide educational services to special needs 
populations, such as the handicapped* 

Data from all sources will be organized and reported as 
findings in three broad areas: (l) obtaining quality staff/ (2) 
staff development, and (3) recertif ication and transfers* 

OBTAINING QUALITY STAFF 

This section looks at the issue of staff quality in DoDDS 
based on policies/ regulations/ procedures/ practices/ and per* 
ceptions related to certification standards/ identification 
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and recruitment of qualified teachers {and other educators)/ and 
assignment of *staff according to their qualifications and the 
needs of students and schools. Reported here are the relevant 
findings of the surveys/ interviews/ and case studies conducted 
as a part of this study* 

Certification standards for DoDDS teachers are clearly and 
explicitly set forth in official .DoDDS documents* For example/ 
Overseas Employment Opportunities for Educators / a detailed 
application brochure for persons applying for DoDDS positions 
from the United States/ spells out specific requirements for all 
positions according to grade levels/ subject areas/ and specialty 
areas (e*g./ guidance counselors and dormitory counselors)/ with 
the exception of Compensatory Education teachers* The F+L, 
66*91 personnel Guide / a detailed guide for DoDDS managers/ 
provides extensive information on the application of certifica- 
tion standards and the conditions for waiving them* The 
certification standards for DoDDS educational personnel are fully 
comparable to such standards stateside/ and the limitations oh 
waiving standards for emergency situations are stringent and 
reasonable* f 

The case studies document difficulties in grandfathering* 
Under this practice teachers whose experience has- been limited to 
self-contained classrooms or primarily low functioning students 
are accepted as qualified resource teachers (i+e+, special 
education) even if they have not been retrained for broadened 
responsibilities* 
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In terms of the educational qualifications of DoDCS teach* 
ers, 666 surveyed teachers provided the following data regarding 
their highest level of education: 11 percent bachelor's degree; 
26 percent some graduate study: 31 percent, master's degree: 26 
percent, courses beyond the master's degree; 2 percent, doctorate 
degree. Ntmoer of years teaching was also requested from sur- 
veyed teachers/ ai*d the data revealed that 11 percent had been 
teaching less than 5 years, 29 percent 5-10 years, 19 percent 
11-15 years, 17 percent 16-20 years, and 25 percent more than 20 
years . 

Another point in connection with quality of education is 
that out of nearly 700 surveyed teachers/ only 2 percent reported 
teaching a grade or subject for which they had no experience or 
training. Of more than 60 specialists interviewed, 5 percent 
were not working in their professional areas. 

Regulations for filling positions require, first, that posi- 
tions be filled by transfers on agreements arrived at between 
principals and regional directors and according to rules 
governing transfer; second, that positions be filled by hiring 
locally; and third, that positions be filled by Wires processed 
by ODS from the continental United States tCONUS]. Dependents of 
federal employees stationed overseas receive preference* 

The policy of preference for local hiring is cost effec- 
tive, permits a principal to move quickly, and is in compliance 
with DoD directives that military dependents be given employ* 
ment consideration; however, such a policy tends to limit the 
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immediate applicant pool and deplete the list of substitute 
teachers. The system for COKUC hires provides selection, with 
input from some principals, of well-qualified candidates from a 
broad pool of U.S. applicants. All new teachers have a one-year 
trial period. Although the regulations state that vacant 
positions should first be made available to DoDDS teachers who 
want to transfer, interview data indicate that there is 
considerable teacher dissatisfaction regarding transfers. The 
issue of transfer is discussed further in a subsequent section. 

With regard to local hires, 46 percent of the principals 
interviewed said they had no problems with local hires* However, 
26 percent said that local hires depleted their substitute 
teacher list. Fifty-nine percent of the principals said they had 
some trouble finding replacements in certain subject areas or 
specialties; of these, 13 percent said that math positions and 
specialists were difficult to replace. 

When asked to compare COMUS and local hires / 67 percent of 
the principals said there were no differences in their qualifica- 
tions, while 23 percent said CONUS hires were better qualified, 
and 8 percent said local hires were better qualified. Sut of 
those who said there was a difference, 77 percent said the effect 
was either none or not much. Thirty-eight percent of the 
principals said CONUS hires were more experienced* 47 percent 
said there was no difference in experience levels; and -2-percent 
said local hires were more experienced. Principals were equally 
split on COMUS 1 and local hires' level of involvement in school 

matters. ~ , , 
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The data suggest that there is a general satisfaction among 
principals with both CONUS hires and local hires with slightly 
more favorable ratings for the former. This result reflects 
positively on th* CONUS hiring system, especially since most 
principals generally do not pick or even see their new teachers, 
until they arrive for their new assignments. 

Out of the 684 surveyed teachers from the same schools as 
the principal interviewees * 30 percent were local hires £21 per- 
cent being DoD dependents, and 9 percent being other local 
hires). Sixty-nine percent were CONUS hires, and the others were 
substitutes or temporaries. 

Handbook for Educators is an orientation booklet for new 
teachers from the U.S. It provides detailed information to help 
new teachers on traveling to and adjusting to their first assign-* 
ment. The procedures for hiring and processing new tea^hors are 
designed to ensure that teachers are in place for their new 
tf;ach J **g assignments well before the opening of school. It some-* 
times happens th^t. delayed hiring and inadequate handling result 
in the after-sehool-opening arrival of new teachers, which causes 
initial inconvenience for schools and teachers. 

Interviewed CPOs were asked to rate the condition of CONUS- 
hired personnel folders upon arrival at the overseas post. The 
mean rating was 2.8, 1 being poor condition* 5 being good condi- 
tion. Approximately -one-third of the CPOs said CONUS hires did 
not arrive at an appropriate time for processing, and 57 percent 
of the CPOs said that CONUS hires were not properly prepared 
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upon arrival. Teachers were not fully informed of wh;i to 
expect regarding living abroad, the importance of such things as 
ID cards in a military community , and the possibility of encoun- 
tering delays in securing permanent housing. With regard to the 
number of late arrivals at a given site, the range extended from 
0 to 15 with a mean of 2.2 teachers- The most frequent sugges- 
tion for improvement was to increase coordination and communica- 
tion among all parties concerned. 

Principals, when interviewed about their satisfaction with 
CPO processing of new hires, were split with some leaning toward 
the positive. Surveyed principals were also a3ked about the CP( 
services. The mean principal rating for the quality of CPO pro- 
cessing of CONUS hires was 2.2; the rating for local hires was 
2.4. On a four-point scale a rating of two stood for "good" and 
three stood for *fair." Therefore, surveyed principals also had 
a slightly positive but basically neutral attitude towards the 
CPO processing of haw hires. New teachers are aided by the per- 
sonal assistance of experienced Do DOS educators, which facili- 
tates the adjustment process. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

This section reports findings on data related to the ongoing 
appraisal and development of staff in DoDDS — policies, regula- 
tions/ procedures/ practices and perceptions of performance 
appraisal/ feedback, instructional leadership/ supervision, and 
inservice. 
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DoDDS has detailed regulations and procedures in place for 
performance appraisal and inservice activities (see, for example, 
"Performance Appraisal Regulations for Principals,** September 
1991, and the "DoDDS In-Service Education Program," original and 
revised)* 

The quality of teachers and instruction in DoDDS can be 
assessed in several wsys. Above average achievment test results 
on the SAT support a contention that quality teaching occurs in 

DoDDS • However, the Negotiated Agreement between the Overseas 

* 

Education Association and Department of Defense Dependents 
Schools states that "student test results shall not be used in 
any way to evaluate teachers*"" 

Both principals and parents give high ratings to DoDDS 
teachers* In interviews, principals rated IS percent of their 
teachers as truly outstanding and 45 percent as good, for, a total 
of 60 percent in the top 2 categories* Five percent were rated 
below average and 2 percent as extremely poor. Surveyed parents- 
graded 18 percent or DoDDS teachers in their community with an A 
and 40 percent with a S for a total of 58 percent in the top 2 
grades* When asked about the teachers of their own children, 
parents rated 79 percent in the top 2 categories* For both 
community teachers and their own children's teachers, parents 
gave failing grades to fewer than 1 percent and Ds to fewer than 
5 percent. 

Administrators also received good grades from parents* In 
parent interviews, 48 percent gave administrators in schools of 
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tfc*ir children a grade of A and 23 percent a grade of 3, for a 
total of 71 percent in the top 2 grades- Surveyed parents vere a 
little less positive about school administrators in their com- 
munity. Eighteen percent of the parents said they did not know 
what grade to give* and of those giving a grade, 17 percent gave 
As and 40 percent gave Bs for a total of 57 percent in the top 2 
grades* 

Principals Vis-a-Vis Teacher Performance 

In DoDDS, as in every system* the principal is designated to 
play a key role in teacher performance, e-g* # supervision* 
instructional leadership* evaluation via performance appraisals * 
and inservice* This present s^iudy provides data on how princi- 
pals and teachers actually see themselves in these critical edu- 
cational roles. These perceptions have an important relationship 
to how principals and teachers actually function in these rol*»«r^ 

Of the principals? interviewed* 20 percent responded that 
they saw instructional leadership as their retain role* * ile 3 
percent saw supervision as their main role* It is likely that 
the principals Who saw their main role as school manager 
(approximately 50 percent) also consider instructional leadership 
and/or supervision as an important role. This contention gains 
support from principals' responses to the questions about time 
spent in various roles* With regard to instructional leadership* 
52 percent rated .*t as the first* second* or third role in terms 
of actual time spent. Similarly* 54 percent rated supervision in 
1 of the top 3 time slots. 
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Almost 45 percent of the interviewed principals said they 
spend from 27 to 50 percent of their time in instructional 
supervision. Regarding time available for supervision* almost 75 
percent said that such time was insufficient; 65 percent said 
ideally they would like to spend 50 to 75 percent of their time 
in supervision. 

More than 100 principals responded to survey questions on 
the topic of time allocated to various activities. Forty-five 
percent of the principals reported spending more than 25 percent 
of their time on educational management and organization 
(scheduling* designing new instructional organization patterns, 
pupil discipline* classroom management* personnel* etc.}. 
Thirty-eight percent spend more than 25 percent of their time on 
curriculum and instructional leadership (observing classrooms* 
supervising teaching* coordinating curriculum study, planning/ 
providing staff xnservice* etc). Nearly 70 percent of the 
surveyed principals indicated they should spend more time on 
curriculum and instructional leadership* whereas* nearly half 
felt they spent the right amount of time or* management/organiza- 
tion. 

In summary* it is not surprising that surveyed and inter- 
viewed principals report that they spend their time in similar 
ways— primarily school/educational management and instructional/ 
curriculum leadership. Significant numbers of principals felt 
insufficient time is spent on observation! supervision* and 
related instructional activities. 
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A 1981 national survey of principals* reported a similar 
situation stateside* In terms of the amount of time spent on 
major functions, elementary principals reported being able to 
spend only 30 percent of their time on instructional leadership 
activities, middle and junior high school teachers 25 per<_3nt/ 
and senior high school principals only 20 percent of their time 
in this area. The bottom line of the situation stateside was 
summarized as follows: "Today's principals are not/ and cannot 
be/ 'instructional leaders' in the conventional sense .... 
The PHD [Piled Higher and Deeper! phenomenon continues while *:he 
principal's responsibilities become more complex and more reac- 
tive than proactive. As a result, innovative instructional 
leadership is shelved and replaced by the realities of personal 
survival and crisis management.' 1 Since this national survey 
indicates that elementary and senior high school principals spend 
only 10 percent of their time on instructional supervision/ and 
junior high school principals 25 percent of their time on super- 
vision/ principals in DoDDS appear to be spending/ on the 
average/ slightly more time in supervision and instructional 
leadership than their stateside counterparts* 

With regard to principal supervision, 20 percent' of teachers 
interviewed said they had no professional interaction with prin- 
cipals in supervision; 22 percent reported they received informal 



*Bruce Howell/ "Profile of the Principalship . " Educational 
Leadership / January 1981/ 38:4*333*336. 




observations i 24 percent indicated that principals gave advice 
and recommendations; and only 7 percent said they received 
significant advice after observations. Thirty-six percent 
mentioned that principal supervision was uspful or very useful, 
while 24 percent said it was not useful, wken asked about their 
satisfaction with policies on supervision, 37 percent of teachers 
interviewed expressed satisfaction, 26 percent expressed 
dissatisfaction, and 35 percent had no opinion. 

In a parallel series of questions, over 600 surveyed 
teachers also provided data on supervisory interactions wich 
their principals. Sixty-eight percent reported that principals 
visit their classrooms twice a year or less. One half of the 
teachers indicated that their principals do not work with them on 
improving or expanding their teaching skills, and 35 percent said 
this happens once or twice a year. According to surveyed 
teachers, the most frequent principal-teacher interactions are on 
the subject of management of instructional programs, school-level 
curriculum development, and classroom management/pupil disci- 
pline? however, about half the teachers say these types of inter- 
actions occur only once a year or never. Demonstration and 
information regarding new methods or materials reportedly occur 
less frequently then the principal-teacher interactions just 
described* When teachers were asked how important it is for 
their principals to provide thera with instructional/curriculum 
direction, 65 percent responded somewhat or minimally important. 
Twenty-seven percent said very iniportant. 
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Nearly 700 surveyed teachers were asked about the services . 
provided by regional coordinators. Twenty-*three percent of the 
respondents indicated that these coordinators help them with 
modification of materials, 14 percent receive consultation 
regarding specific students, 14 percent receive advice on student 
testing and evaluation, and 9 percent have had demonstration 
lessons in their classrooms by regional coordinators. 
Performance Appraisal 

The performance appraisal system is designed as a systematic 
method for evaluating teachers ind providing quality control 
feedback* supervision/ and inservice. When asked about the 
performance appraisal system for teachers* 51 percent of the 
principals interviewed said they had no problems with it* while 
46 percent said they did have problems. Of the latter* the most 
often-mentioned problem was difficulty in writing standards in 
measurable terms ♦ When asked how the process might be improved, 
answers were scattered* with the most frequent single answer 
being a standardization of the process for all teachers* 

Surveyed principals vere asked to describe the accuracy of 
the performance appraisals in measuring the performance of staff 
at their schools using the following ratings: 1 — very accurate? 2 
—somewhat accurate; 3— neither accurate nor inaccurate? 4 — some* 
what inaccurate* and 5— very inaccurate. The mean rating given 
by over 100 principals was 2.2, indicating that performance 
appraisals are felt to be only slightly accurate. When asked to 
rate the extent to which objectives in teachers' performance 
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plans are measurable/ the mean rating was 2*8 on a scale of 5 (1 
--to a very great extent; S — not at all). This rating suggests 
that principals have some problems measuring teachers' 
objectives. Surveyed orincipals also reported that to some 
extent they find the performance appraisal process useful for 
informing them of individual inservice training needs* 

Of teachers interviewed/ almost 43 percent said performance 
appraisals were accurate in measuring their performance > but 31 
percent maintained they were not accurate. Thirty percent of the 
teachers indicated that performance appraisals did not help them 
reach their objectives as teachers/ although 18 percent said the 
aooraisals did help. Fifty-two percent had no opinion. Perform- 
ance appraisals did not help with identifying inservice needs'/ 
according to 58 percent of the teachers/ 10 percent said the 
appraisals did help, while 32 percent had no opinion. When asked 
about the negative aspects of their jobs/ 10 percent of the 
teachers interviewed rated performance appraisal as the number 1 
negative aspect. 

Policy statements indicate that inservice training is a high 
priority in DoDDS* An annual survey of inservice needs/ coordi- 
nated at the regional level/ is a requirement. Of the principals 
interviewed/ 41 percent said they determine inservice needs by 
way of a survey; however/ responses from both interviewed prin- 
cipals and teachers indicate that direct communication between 
teachers and principals is the dominant mode for determining 
inservice needs. Fifty-four percent of principals said that 
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local inservice needs were teacher generated/ and 66 percent of 
teachers said that they communicate personal inservice needs to 
their principals directly/ either face to face or by phone. 
DoDDS has drafted and will field test, during school year 
1983-84, a data-based staff development system designed to 
identify specific individual needs related to teaching assign-* 



A large majority of teachers said they were involved with 
inservice activities sponsored by ODS (40 percent) or region (64 
percent) and university courses (42 percent). Of those respond* 
ing to questions regarding the quality of inservice/ a large 
majority rated inservice as beneficial/ with high ratings being 
given to ODS workshops and university courses. Regional work- 
shops were rated as beneficial by 56 percent of the teachers and 
not beneficial by 13 percent. When asked about policies on staff 
development/ 24 percent of teachers interviewed expressed satis- 
faction/ 28 percent dissatisfacation/ and 42 percent neither. 
Teachers and specialists had a difficult time determining whether 
an inservice was offered under the auspices of ODS/ the region/ 
or local personnel. 

Surveyed teachers were asked to rate the range of staff 
development opportunities available to them through DoDDS on a 
scale of 1 to 5, 1 being poor and 5 being excellent. The mean 
rating given by over 650 teachers was 2.5/ indicating a somewhat 
negative opinion about the range of opportunities. The mean 
rating for quality of staff development opportunities was 2.6 on 
the same scale/ also a less than positive score. 



ments. 
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Teachers were also surveyed about their specific inservice 
needs. According to approximately 600 teachers / the 5 areas of 
highest need are new methods/ new materials/ computer science/ 
talented and gifted/ and individual problems. The five areas of 
^lowest need are music/ art:/ math/ Compensatory Education/ and 
ESL. Overall/ teachers reported their inservice needs to be 
moderate, a three on a scale of five. 

Interestingly enough/ surveyed principals identified very 
similar high and low inservice needs for their teachers. The 
only differences were the inclusion of program management as a 
high need, replacing dealing with individual problems; and the 
inclusion of reading and writing as low nseds, replacing Compen- 
satory Education and SSL. Overall/ principals rated their 
teachers' inservice needs as slightly higher than the teachers 
rated their own needs. 

When specialists were interviewed regarding their need for 
additional training to better serve the children assigned to 
them/ nearly 75 percent of the 61 interviewees said they needed 
more training. Specifically, 33 percent required an update on 
instructional practices/techniques/ 25 percent needed informa- 
tion on current/recent research in their specialty areas, and 21 
percent x ^nted testing/assessment/evaluation information. 

Specialists* were also asked if teachers needed inservice 
training in their specialty areas, and 79 percent said yes. 
Specifically/ 35 percent of the interviewed specialists believe 
educators need information abcut their programs or services 
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(scope and goals), 28 percent believe teaching/instructional 
techniques are needed/ and 26 percent said educators need 
information about the nature of the specific disability/ ability 
with which the specialist deals. 

When principals were asked to evaluate possible ways for 
improving teachers' skills, summer training in the states 
received the highest mean rating (3,9 on a 5-point scale/ 5 being 
very gojd and 1 being poor). The following were given ratings of 
3.5 to 3.7: DoDDS -sponsored inservice, courses or training 
overseas, supervision ?.nd evaluation of teachers, and help from 
peers or master teachers. 

In regard ho their own professional development, 97 percent 
of 116 responding surveyed principals reported attending a 
regional meeting for school level administrators in the last 2 
years. Half of the principals had attended a stateside conven- 
tion in the past two years. Principals rated both these types of 
meetings as valuable. Only 5 percent of the surveyed principals 
reported not reading a professional journal regularly. 

As to the most negative aspects of their jobs/ the top-ratad 
item was lack of opportunity for further education (as differ^ 
entiated from lack of inservice opportunities/ which was a 
separate item)* Forty-three percent rated lack of educational 
opportunity as either the first/ second/ or third roost negative 
aspect of their jobs (only 24 percent rated lack of inservice in 
the top 3 negative aspects). This finding is expected because 
DoDDS schools are located throughout the world and removed front 
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the usual opportunities that allow teachers to easily pursue 
further training through evening and weekend studies at nearby 
univers ities. 

RECERTIFICRTXOK TRANSFERS 

Data from the teacher survey indicate that nearly 80 percent 
of teachers are satisfied or v«ry satisfied with their overall 
DoDDS experience/ and 77 percent are satisfied or very satisfied 
with their current position. Hearly 80 percent of principals 
reported that in the year prior to the study, no teachers or 
specialists left before they completed their minimun tour of 
duty . 

Thirty-one percent of the teachers interviewed rated living 
and teaching abroad as the number one element in job satisfac-* 
tion. When the number 2 and number 3 ratings for living and 
teaching abroad are added/ the cumulative percentage rise to 77 
percent. There is little wonder then that the opportunity to 
transfer among sites abroad is an important element in teacher 
satisfaction. DoDDS has a specific set of regulations governing 
transfers in which seniority and service in hardship sites/ when 
balanced with school system needs / are taken into account. Staff 
in desirable locations generally elect to remain; therefore/ 
openings to accommodate transfer requests may not be available* 

When asked about how transfer policies affected them, 15 
percent of teachers interviewed said policies have a negative 
effect on morale/ 21 percent stated that transfers were difficult 
to get/ and 46 percent indicated they were not affected at all. 
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But when asked about transfer policies across reckons, 35 per- 
cent seid they were very dissatisfied/ and 16 percent maintained 
they were dissatisfied, yielding a cumulative dissatisfaction 
rating of 51 percent;. Only 7 percent said they were satisfied or 
very satisfied. The major reason teachers gave for their dissat- 
isfaction was the difficulty getting a transfer. However, when 
teachers were asked if they currently wanted to transfer/ 60 
percent said no and 33 percent said yes. It. appears t\at trans- 
fer policy dissatisfaction is greater than actual transfer 
dissatisfaction, although the latter is not trivial. 

In light of teachers' sentiments about transferring and 
transfer policies, the length of tinie teachers have been in their 
present schools and regions should be considered, Fifty-five 
percent of the more than 675 surveyed teachers had beer, in their 
present region 5 years or less, and 11 percent were in their 
first yfiar. Thirty-three percent had spent 6 to 15 years in the 
same region, 11 percent 16 to 25 years, and 1 percent aore than 
25 years. 

Of principals interviewed, 69 percent said either they had 
no problems with inter-regional or intra-regional transfers or 
they made no response about problems. When askrd about the 
factors that influence transfer assignments for teachers, the top 
three factors given by principals were student and personnel 
population shifts* the point system, and special talents. 

Surveyed principals were asked how long they believed 
teachers should stay in one school. Out of the 110 principals 
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responding/ none said 1 or 2 years. Sixty-six percent responded 
3 to 5 years/ 12 percent 6 to 10 years, and 22 percent selected 
''unlimited 44 as d response. 

When asked how teachers would respond to a policy of 
mandatory reassignment across schools/ principals reported that 
teacher morale would be affected only somewhat negatively. 
However/ according to principals/ the effect of such a policy on 
level of teacher performance and community relations would be 
neutral to somevhat positive. The process of educational renewal 
and change would be affected positively by such a policy/ but not 
strongly. 

In terms of principals themselves/ 59 percent of those sur- 
veyed reported that 3 to 5 years is Wie optimum time in 1 school. 
Seventeen percent responded 6 to 10 years/ 24 percent "unlirn-* 
ited," and nobody sftid 1 to 2 years. Seventeen percent of those 
principals had been in their schools 1 year or less, 51 percent 2 
to 5 years/ 19 percent 6 to JO years/ and 12 percent more than 10 
years. 

DoDDS has regulations for a recertif ication program that 
requires all educators to meet recertif ication standards every 
six years. According to principals interviewed, 85 percent were 
of the opinion that ref 4 ert.i location responsibility had been 
delegated to them/ and 65 percent felt qualified to handle the 
responsibility. Twenty percent expressed a need for training in 
recertif ication/ and 13 percent expressed a moderate or great 
need. Eighty-five percent of the principals said that DoDDS 
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should have its own recertif ication requirements, with 28 percent 
basing this on the uniqueness of DoDDS . Twenty percent expressed 
the complementary need for continuity of standards with stateside 
requirements. Only one respondent said there should be no 
recertif ication for principals. 

Sixty-four percent of the principals said that the grade/ 
class classification of DoDDS principals was very inequitable. 
Currently, classification is based on three weighted factors: 
student load, variety and complexity of instructional activity, 
and level of responsibility. Among the criteria suggested by 
principals for classification are size of school (i-e., student 
load — SS percent), experience (46 percenr), academic credentials 
(or currentiness-*36 percent), and performance (38 percent). 
Apart from concerns about possible favoritism/cronyism in 
selection and promotion, respondents may have been questioning 
the designation of some small school prir.cipalships for GS-13 
ratings, while a number of large schools have received GS-12 
ratings . 

Principals* Classification by School Size 



School Size 
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CONCLUSIONS PSD RECOMMENDATIONS 

Policies and Practices for Obtaining Quality Staff 

The first set of issues examined in connection with the 
quality of educational staff embrace all those policies/ prac- 
tices, and perceptions associated with obtaining and assigning 
such staff*. It is clear that to ensure quality instructional/ 
administrative/ and support staff/ DoDDS/ like any school system/ 
must have in place an adequate set of professional standards for 
educational staff and apply these standards in an effective man- 
ner. As noted above/ DoDDS has formal certification standards 
for all educational personnel comparable to stateside standards 4 
In addition/ data from this study indicate that teaching staff 
have respectable levels of experience and education. 

It might be argued that the generally unspecified 18 credit 
hours of professional teacher education required of prospective 
teachers could be sharpened by the introduction and periodic 
review of specific studies in essential pedagogical topics and 
contemporary special demand areas (e.g./ reading/ human develop- 
ment/ computer literacy/ handicapping conditions)* On the other 
band/ these general requirements give DoDDS reasonable flexibi- 
lity in hiring and do not burden well-qualified candidates with 
narrow requirements. In addition/ the general requirements in 
professional teacher education are complemented by other require- 
ments that strengthen quality standards/ such as specificity of 
studies for various grade levels and subject areas, and the 
requirement that professional educational studies and student 
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teaching must be in an approved program, a requirement t" at 
raises the likelihood of adequate pedagogical preparation. 

The regulation requiring that positions be filled first by 
transfers, second by i 0 cil hires/ and only then by CONOS hires* 
appears, according to the judgment of principals, to have minimal 
negative effects on teacher quality. The data indicate that 
principals overall have a slightly higher opinion cf the profes* 
sional qualifications of CONUS hires and believe them to be more 
experienced. In addition/ principals are concerned that local 
hiring depletes the list of substitute teachers. This result is 
expected since local hiring draws from a much smaller pool of 
applicants. It is true that regulations stating that profes- 
sional standards cannot be waived for local hires/ except in ' 
siaergency situations and for a limited period of time, ensure the 
hiring of at ltist minimally qualified persons. However, the 
initial restrictions on the applicant, pool (including a prefer- 
ence for dependents) does noc allow for choosing the "best" among 
many qualified applicants* This limitation of the local hire 
preference must be weighed against the cost of a more open hiring 
system. It can also be asked/ in view of principals' general 
satisfaction with local hires/ whether significant additional 
educational benefits would be gained by more open hiring/ 
especially when weighed against potential costs. It should bt> 
need that data from this study indicate that 30 percent of the 
present full-time teachers are local hires* 
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The data indicate that the COblUS hiring system is generally 
effective in obtaining qualified teachers, especially as ra^ed by 
principals. Given the immense geographical distribution of 
schools and the importance that principals place upon their 
involvement in hiring teachers/ it is no small achievement that 
CONUS hires are not only qualified but also generally meet the 
expectation o£ principals to whose schools they are assigned. It 
is to DoDDS' benefit to continue to support and strengthen the 
CONUS hiring procedures, practices/ and schedule for the 
effective involvement of and communication among Vey actors in 
obtaining high quality new staff. 

Responses by both CPOs and principals suggest problems in 
the overseas processing of new hires. DoDDS provides fairly 
complete general orientation information for new hires r however, 
it would be beneficial if more specific orientation information 
cn each locale were also available. With regard to overseas 
processing of new hires, the rather widespread dissatisfaction by 
CPOs with CONUS folders and the preparation of CONUS-hires sug- 
gests that continued attention to these details is in order. 
Also/ communication between CPOs and appropriate ODS officials 
regarding new hires should be examined. Some dissatisfaction by 
principals with CPO processing also supports the suggestion that 
the chain of processing events leading to a new assignment 
requires attention from beginning to end* 

An interesting alternative to DoDDS' current recruitment 
stragegy exists in the Canadian Armed Forces schools. To staff 
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their overseas schools, the Department of Maticnal Defence CDND] 
depends upon the assistance and cooperation of Canadian school 
boards that are willing to nominate interested members of their 
staff as candidates to enter into a tripartite loan-of-service 
agreement with DND if they are selected for assignment. Selected 
candidates serve for an initial period of two years , during which 
time* for all intents and purposes, they remain employees of the 
sponsoring board. The board continues to pay basic salary and 
associated benefits and bills DND monthly for reimbursement. 
Staff members are reinstated with the board on termination of the 
lcan-of-service* During this past year Over 2*000 applications 
were received from Canadian teachers and administrators for the 
approximately 150 advertised vacancies. In contrast to DoDDS* 
current practice, all interviewing and selection of teachers is 
done by phoner only principals and supervisors are interviewed 
face to face. 

DoDDS should consider experimenting on a small scale with 
this alternative recruiting/staffing mechanism. Apart from the 
obvious benefit of enlisting personnel with new ideas ar,i per- 
spectives into the system* we believe that the relationships 
formed between these recruits and DoDDS teachers during their 
brief overseas tenure would enhance the possibilities for current 
DoDDS teachers to rotate to teaching positions back in the United 
States. 

The effect of this policy* if eventually expanded to include 
all CONUS hiring, would be to reduce "tenuring in" among DoDDS 
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teachers and administrators/ create additional inter- and intra- 
regional transfer opportunities/ and facilitate eventual re-entry 
of DoDDS personnel to available positions in the United States. 
Staff Development 

The second set of issues examined in connection with the 
qualify of educational staff was the evaluation and professional 
development of DoDDS staff. A first basic question here is/ "How 
are DoDDS teachers rated by principals and parents?" The answer 
is that teachers received very good ratings by both groups. 
Since principals play the key role in teacher evaluation/ super- 
vision/ and instructional leadership/ their ratings of teachers 
must be weighed seriously. The opinions of parents are important 
as a measure of satisfaction with the education that their chil- 
dren are receiving and the amount of support they are likely to 
give tn$ schools. The strongly favorably ratings given to 
teachers by both principals and parents speak to the generally 
good education offered in DoDDS* 

On the other hand/ it cannot be overlooked that a few 
teachers were rated as below average or even failing. While it 
is inappropriate to make a judgment about the total DoDDS system 
from these few cases / the fact that these very poorly rated 
teachers may be adversly affecting the education of a number of 
children must be addressed. The identification and remediation 
or dismissal of S* ch teachers deserve attention. 

A second basic question with regard to staff appraisal 
and development is^£Hpw well do principals function in their 
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critical roles as instructional leaders/ supervisors/ and 
^valuators?" The data in this study strongly suggest that DoDDS 
principals/ like other principals/ consider themselves as overall 
school managers with many and diverse demands on their time. 
This professional self-perception is in line with the complexity 
of most modern schools. This reality certainly must be taken 
into account when considering the role of principals as instruc- 
tional leaders. However/ the multifaceted role of the principal/ 
with its many demands/ should not be used as an argument to 
slight the principal's role as an instructional leader. Instruc- 
tional leadership and supervisicn, in conjunction with teacher 
appraisal and feedback/ are key principal roles related directly 
to the main task Q f the schools/ namely/ delivery of quality * 
education - 

While most principals do rate manager as their main role/ 
there is considerable support for the importance of the roles of 
instructional leader and supervisor, Nbt only do principals rate 
these roles as important/ they also indicate that they devote a 
considerable amount of time to them and would like to devote 
more. Given the level of support for and investment in these 
instructional support roles / it would be reasonable for DoDDS to 
build on this interest with increased training for principals. 
Effective functioning in these roles is a critical aspect of the 
overall managerial leadership that principals must provide in 
their schools* 
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This recommendation for principal training is further 
supported by the far less positive assessment that teachers gave 
principals for supervision and instructional support. These 
ratings by teachers suggest a gap between what DoDDS (and its 
principals) desire in instructional leadership and supervision 
and what is actually happening* Another finding that suggests 
such a gap is that when asked what DoDDS could do to help 
principals become more effective supervisors, 49 percent said 
they wanted mora time for supervision and less for administrative 
work, and 24 percent asked for more training. 

The DoDDS principal's role as an evaluator of teachers is 
guided by the relatively new performance appraisal system. 
Reevaluaticn of professionals is not easy under any circum- - 
stances. Given the complexities and subtleties of teaching and 
related educational tasks, the difficulties of specifying stan* 
dards of measurement/ and the relative newness of the performance 
appraisal system in DoDDS, there is little wonder that the find- 
ings reflect mixed results thus far with the system. It would be 
inappropriate at this point to interpret these results as support 
for radical changes in the system. On the contrary, it can be 
argued that the system itself represents a major step toward 
formalizing and strengthening evaluation and feedback. What the 
results do indicate is that the system requires sustained and 
joint attention by principals and teachers. With a substantial 
number of principals indicating they had problems with the system 
and an equally substantial number of teachers reporting that the 
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system was not helpful or resulted in inaccurate ratings/ it is 
recommended that DoDDS take organized action to improve the 
understanding/ acceptance/ and operation of the system. 

A third basic question about the development of quality 
staff is, "How effectively does the Do DOS inservice system work? 11 
As noted above/ inservice is a high priority policy matter in 
DoDDS . While it is not cl3ar that formal procedures for an 
annual survey of inservice needs are fully operational or 
effective in all regions, it does appear that a- large majority of 
teachers are participating in some form of inservice/ and many of 
r.he participants considered inservice experiences as beneficial. 
However/ a fairly substantial number of teachers who expressed 
dissatisfaction with Do DOS policies on inservice (23 percent as 
contrasted with 13 percent who said regional inservice workshops 
were actually not beneficial) and negative opinions about the 
range and quality of inservice opportunities indicate that staff 
inservice training in 2oDDS should be examined closely. Teachers 
may be expressing a desire for a clearer and/or more definitive 
role in specifying inservice experiences . 

The inservice needs assessment incorporated into the teacher 
and principal surveys resulted in some fairly specific informa- 
tion regarding teachers' self-perceived needs and principals 1 
perceptions of teachers' needs. As mentioned previously/ both 
teachers and principals identified the following as areas of high 
inservice need* new methods/ new materials/ computer science/ and 



Talented and Gifted. In light of this concurrence, DoDDS might 
seriously consider inservice opportunities in these areas. 

The 1981 report by the Department of Education on DoDDS 
indicated the existence of key problem areas with inservice 
education that stem primarily from the geographic dispersion of 
DoDDS and from funding difficulties: 

• Lack of clear budgeting for inservice needs and a 
policy to commit *\^nds as budgeted 

• Severe limitations on travel and per diem 

• Remoteness of some overseas staff and duty stations from 
college and university training opportunities 

• Problems with staff turnover 

Key problem areas remain. Interviews and case studies done on 
the school and regional level indicate the existence of more ' 
subtle difficulties in assessing current inservice practice. 
Some inservice which received high ratings from staf* had little 
or nothing to do with enhancing staff understanding and skills of 
the educational program/ e.g./ c?R (cardiopulmonary resuscita- 
tion). Ratings were at times very low ("a total waste of time* 1 ) 
for important inservice areas like dealing with handicapped 
children. The lack of travel funds prevents regional coordina- 
tors from acting as in-house consultants for local staffs „ 
although many of the teaching staff questioned the qualifications 
of regional curriculum coordinators to act in such a capacity. 
Another problem area/ that of th* equitable availability of 
inservice training/ was subject to problems which included both 
ODS and the region offering essentially the same inservice, but 
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if a teacher was lucky enough to attend the ODS inservice/ all of 
their expenses were paid. If the teachers attended the 
regionally sponsored inservice/ they had to pay their own travel 
and expenses. 

The surveys of inservice needs are usad to help pinpoint 
areas of concern for staff development activities. Case study 
interviews brought up two caveats which should be noted in 
relation ho the way this information is used: 

• Once priorities are set, budget restrictions severely 
limited the provision of inservice training; only the 
very few topics at the top of the list/ and those which 
coincide with inservice training associated with the 
five-year curriculum development cycle/ are addressed. 

• Xhen new and complex programs are introduced (Special 
Education/ Compensatory Education/ ESL Education/ 
Gifted and Talented Education/ etc 4 ) with which teach- 
ers and principals have had no previous training or 
experience/ and there i3 no detailed written informa- 
tion available from ODS and/or the Regional Office/ 
staff on the local level may not know enough to know 
when they need specific types of training. 

Specialists as a group expressed a desire for more training 
themselves and for teachers in their schools. The most important 
training teachers need/ according to specialists/ is information 
about the specialty programs — their scope and goals. Perhaps 
specialists could provide short inservice yearly for the schools 
they serve on the nature of their programs and specialties. 

DoDDS has developed a School Improvement Program [SIP] which 
will be piloted during school year 1933-84 in two elementary 
schools and one high school. The SIP design calls for goal set- 
ting and staff development in the areas of school and classroom 
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climate, as well as in the instructional program, if successful/ 
this program will more accurately identify and provide for inser- 
vice needs. 

In order to pinpoint inservice needs and to validate inser- 
vice training DoDDS currently is implementing a system of per- 
forraance-based evaluation based on classroom observation of the 
teacher by the principals; data obtained from the appraisals will 
be used in determining inservice needs* 

Related to inservice is the finding that the lack of oppor- 
tunity for further education (as differentiated from lack of 
inservice opportunities) was the teachers' top-rated negative job 
aspect. This finding leads logically to the recommendation that 
DoDDS sViould explore additional ways to offer more university" 
course opportunities to their teachers* both overseas and in the 
united States. 

As discussed previously* the data suggest that principals 
could benefit from training designed to enhance their instruc- 
tional support roles. However* principals do seem to have 
adequate opportunities to exchange ideas with their peers at 
regional and stateside meetings* and an overwhelming percentage 
of principals read a professional journal regularly* which 
presumably keeps them abreast of current issues in administra- 
tion. 

Recertiflcation and Transfers 

The third set of issues deals with maintaining quality 
educators throu<|fc recertif ication* appropriate transfers* and 
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related job satisfaction. Recertification is an issue directly 
related to maintaining updated professional standards in DoDDS* 
Transfer policies and practices also relate to continuing quality 
among and within regions and also have an important bearing on 
job satisfaction. This latter issue of transfer and job satis- 
faction is clearly reflected in the findings reported previously. 
It appears that most teacher dissatisfaction related to transfers 
are due to a perception that transfers are difficult to get* not 
with the transfers themselves. Both teachers who presently want 
to transfer (approximately one-third)* and those who do not* 
perceive transfers as unattainable. Since DoDDS policy rightly 
gives priority to system needs in the matter of transfer, while 
secondarily attempting to accommodate the requests and peroga- 
tives of teachers/ it is unlikely that a perfect accommodation is 
possible. It appears that dissatisfaction with the transfer 
system may come at the point where school system requirements 
conflict with individual desires, since 63 percent of teachers 
have been in their schools and 55 percent in their regions S 
years or less. Given a situation such as this/ it is necessary 
that administrative leaders talk to teachers about all factors 
related to transfer. 

An attempt should be made to have teachers accept a share of 
responsibility in the problems/ as well as the advantages* of 
transfer policy and practice. 

Recertification is a relatively new process in DoDDS. 
Since the recertification standards are an important quality 
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control measure taken by DoDDS and deserve to be continued/ open 
and timely dialogue among administrative leaders and teachers on 
the issue is required to prevent misunderstandings and/or 
tension • 

In regards to principal classification/ a strong majority of 
the principals believe that implementation of the present system 
is inequitable. Principals talked about the "old boy/girl H 
network being more important than nature or length of principal 
experience * The data indicate that the procedures for classi* 
fying and re-classifying principals should be carefully examined 
in the near future* 

The overall picture in the staff and staff development area 
is one of substantial and broad strength, with some special need 
to continue strengthening the instructional leadership role of 
principals, the performance appraisal system/ and the ^certifi- 
cation process/ with additional general attention to adminis- 
trative leadership in effective communication with teachers on 
special areas such as inservice/ continuing education/ and trans- 
fers . 
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CHAPTER 8 
THE PHYSICAL ASSETS OF DoDDS 

INTRODUCTION 

This section of the report addresses the physical aspects of 
the school system* the facilities* the manner in which they are 
built and maintained* and the supplies and equipment that 90 into 
the building for daily use in the educational program. The 
physical plant currently supporting the school system is first 
reviewed from the perspective of independent evaluators, school 
staff* students* and parents, what these data indicate are an 
aging plant with accompanying heavy demands for maintenance and 
repair* The second major section in the chapter analyzes the 
major construction program that DoDDS instituted in the 1979 
fiscal year to modernize and upgrade the school facilities. This 
is followed by a review of the minor construction* maintenance* 
and repair program as it is operating at the local level with the 
support of the military services. The final aspect of the sys- 
tem's physical assets studied is that of supplies and equipment. 
This chapter ends with a summary and recommendations pertaining 
to operation of these programs. 

CONDITION OF THE DoDDS INFRASTRUCTURE 

DoDDS offers some showcase facilities* possibly best exem- 
plified by Zama High Schocl in Japan* designed under the auspices 
of the Army Corps of Engineers and recipient of the American 
Institute of Architects^ £981 National Architect Award of Merit. 



Recent NCA evaluation teams visiting newly constructed schools 
report finding exciting facilities for young people. On the 
other hand* there is the school permeated by the odors of the 
nearby pig farm* the school with lavatories separate from the 
main building* and the five-story warehouse converted to school 
purposes. 

When DoDOS was established in 1978* it took responsibility 
for a school plant that had previously been in the purview of the 
military services. Data collected shortly after the transfer 
indicate that among the schools in the representative sample, 57 
percent of the rooms in these buildings were built in the 1950s 
or earlier. New construction in the 1960s contributed to the 13 
percent of the structures' being 2 decades old. During the 1970s 
further military-sponsored construction accounted for the 30 
percent of the physical plant, facilities that were an average of 
10 years old. Exhibit 8*1 provides a detailed breakdown of the 
overall age of the rcoms in DoDDS facilities shortly after the 
transfer. 

At the time uf data collection one building that represented 
S percent of the rooms built in the 19S0 to 1959 period had been 
totally replaced. Three buildings in the representative sample 
had received authorization for major construction projects* and 
an additional six schools were involved in planning for major 
construction. Upon completion of all 4 projects* 10 percent of 
the student capacity of the schools in the sample will be in 
facilities built since 1979. 
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PURPOSE OF ROOM 



YEAR OF 

CONSTRUCTION ALL ROOMS EDUCATIONAL AUXILIARY 

Pre-1940 3% 2% 4% 

1940-49 2% 2% 31 

1950-59 52% 50% 55% 

1960-69 13% 15% 11% 

1970-79 30% 31% 27% 



EXHIBIT 8-1 

YEAR OF CONSTRUCTION OF ROOMS IN SCHOOL FACILITIES WHEN 
TRANSFERRED j FROM MILITARY SERVICES TO DODDS 
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Tours of school facilities planned by those in the field can 
result in conjured images of a system comprised of Butler build- 
ings, converted stables/ and warehouses. The 1980 data for the 
representative sites provide evidence of the presence of these 
facilities: however, they are the exception (Exhibit 8-2). In 
1980/ prefabricated structures housed 9 percent of all DoDDS 
rooms > with more than half of these being prefabricated struc- 
tures designed for use as school buildings. Adjusting these data 
for completed new construction/ the proportion of the buildings 
that are prefabricated has been reduced by DoDDS to 7 percent* 
DoDDS does have its fair share of converted structures/ with 2 
out of every 10 rcoms housed in a building designed for a purpose 
other than that of a school* 

The facilities visited are located on sites ranging in size 
from 1 to 35 acres/ with a median acreage of 4. Exhibit 8-3 
provides a comparison of average stateside acreage requirements 
for school sites omonn the 38 states having such requirements 
with actual mean site size among DoDDS schools in the represen- 
tative sample. The means suggest that DoDDS compares favorably 
at the elementary level. However/ a few schools on particularly 
large sites account for this. Less than 20 percent of DoDDS 
schools at all levels are on sites of the size recommended for 
stateside facilities. Dana are not available that would allow a 
comparison with currently occupied stateside schools/ nor i3 the 
number <**f stateside construction projects having received waivers 
from acreage requirements known* 
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PURPOSE OP ROOM 



ALL RO'-MS EDUCATIONAL AUXILIARY 

School Design 83% 84% 81% 

Masonry/Wood 73% 78% 79% 

Prefab 5% 7% 2% 

Other Design 17% 16% 19 % 

Masonry/wood 13% 12% 14% 

Prefab 4% 3% 5% 



EXHIBIT 8-2 

DISTRIBUTION OF ROOMS IN DoDDS SCHOOL FACILITIES WHEN 
TRANSFERRED FROM MILITARY SERVICES 
BY TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 

* 
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MEAN 


ACRES PER 


SITE 


SCHOOL LEVEL 


STATESIDE 
MINIMUM 
REQUIREMENT* 


PERCENT OF 
DODDS DoDDS SCHOOLS 
SAMPLE BELOW STATE- 
ACTUAL** SIDE AVERAGE 


Elementary 


7 


7 


76% 


Junior High/Middle 


16 


9 


80% 


High School 


23 


11 


75% 



t 



^Source: "State Requirements Survey for School Construction 
K-12f 1981*" State Requirements Survey Task Force, American 
Institute of Architects. 

**Source: DoDDS 1980 Survey of School Facilities, representa- 
tive sample sites. 



EXHIBIT 8-3 

COMPARISON OF ACREAGE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
STATESIDE AND DODDS SCHOOL SITES 
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The location of schools on small sites is not a matter of 
policy. DoDDS 1 current guidelines recommend acreage that com* 
pares well with stateside acreage. However, siting of facili- 
ties, addressed later in this report, is one of the major 
obstacles encountered in construction programs. 

Overall, the data suggest DoDDS is not making maximum use of 
the space available. In the fall of the 1981-82 school year, 
enrollment at the representative sites was at 84 percent of capa- 
city. However, 3 out of 10 schools had enrollments exceeding 
capacity, on average by 30 percent. All but one of these over- 
utilized facilities had been built in the 19*0s or earlier. One 
third of these have since received authorization to proceed with 
major construction. Generalizing from these datar slightly more 
than 1 out of every 10 schools is aged and overcrowded yet not 
authorized to engage in major construction. This suggests a need 
for a continuing aggressive major construction program. 
Ratings of the School Facilities 

Data collectors were requested to rate various aspects of 
the school plants they visited. Given the few days they .spent on 
site, only th^ most obvious features of the buildings were rated. 
What does result is a cursory description of the facilities. The 
reports are generally favorable and are corroborated by reports 
from the principals and teachers who are familiar with the 
facilities. At a number of the sites visited, data collectors 
found rating difficult, since different parts of the facility 
were constructed at different times and represented extremes on 
the scale. 



The grounds of the schools, tended under support agreements 
with the military, are well cared for at 3 out of 10 sites. The 
exterior of buildings also provides a positive impression over* 
all. Only one-quarter of the sites were reported to evidence 
some decay, and none were rated as dilapidated. On the inside* 
the building floors were reported to be clean and the walls and 
ceilings in good condition. Exhibit 8*4 summarizes selected 
aspects of the ratings of school facilities as reported by data 
collectors * 

Perspective of Those in the Schools Daily 

The opinions of principals * teachers, and students in grades 
5 through 12 were requested regarding the physical condition of 
specific aspects of their schools' physical plant (Exhibit 3-5)- 
Qverall the ratings were on the satisfactory side (above 2.5) of 
a four-point scale, and three-quarters of those asked rated their 
schools favorably or equally with stateside schools they have 
known. Teachers proved to be harder raters of the facilities 
than school principals. Students were less positive than 
teachers when asked about their own classrooms and more positive 
regarding other features of the school. 

Principals and teachers were most positive about the physi- 
cal condition of the classrooms, giving these rooms a higher 
rating than other attributes of the school plant. On a scale 
Where 2.5 would be the mean, exactly halfway between very satis- 
factory and very unsatisfactory, principals rated the facilities 
highest with a mean score of 3.0. Teachers and students were in 




CONDITIONS 



PERCENT OF SCHOOLS 



Grounds 

Attractive and Well Tended 48% 

Unattractive but Well Tended 32% 

Attractive but Unkempt 16% 

Unattractive and Unkempt 3% 



Building Exterior 

Like New 10% 

Good Condition 67% 

Some Decay 23% 

Dilapidated 0% 



Hallway Floors 

Like New 18% 

Good Condition 53% 

Moderately Deteriorated 24% 

Badly Deteriorated 3% 

Extreme Variation 3% 



Hallway Walls & Ceiling 

Like New 15% 

jood Condition 59% 

Moderately Deteriorated 23% 

Badly Deteriorated 0% 

Extreme Variation 3% 



EXHIBIT 

RATINGS OF THE PHYSICAL PLANT 



GRADE 5-12 





PRINCIPALS 


TEACHERS 


STUDENTS 


Classrooms 


3.0 


2.9 


2.9 


Gymnasium 


2.6 


2.3 


3.1 


Lounges 


2.7 


2.3 


N.A. 


Playing Fields 


2.3 


2.2 


2.8 


Heating/Cooling 


N.A. 


2.4 


2.0 


Science Labs 


N.A. 


2.2 


3.1 


Nurse's Room 


2.4 


2.6 


3.0 



EXHIBIT 8-5 

COMPARISON OF MEAN RATINGS FOR 
SELECTED COMPONENTS OF THE SCHOOL PLAN'i* 
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general agreement that classrooms are in satisfactory condition, 
rating theni 2.9* 

Principals are most critical of the school playgrounds and 
playing fields* as are teachers. Both types of respondents rated 
them unsatisfactory with median scores of 2.3 and 2.2. Stu- 
dents/ on the other hand, are satisfied with the playing fields 
and playgrounds* rating the heating and cooling systems lower. 

The data indicate significant variation in the physical 
facilities across DoDDS regions. Teachers report their class- 
rooms are in excellent condition in Panana bet just acceptable in 
the Mediterranean (Exhibit 8*6), There is virtually no cornplaint 
with the heating and cooling systems of schools in Panama, while 
in three regions (the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and Pacific) sys- 
tems are rated on the negative side of a four-point scale. In 
all regions, playing fields and playgrounds are rated on the 
negative side of the scale* 

The schools overall are reported to be in safe condition 
with no known hazardous conditions at 68 percent of all schools* 
At the time of data collection, 15 percent of the principals 
reported a hazardous condition had recently developed that was 
awaiting correction. As overall percentages these are on the 
generally positive side; however* lb percent of the schools in 
the system experience a continuous or recurring hazardous con- 
dition that has yet to be properly tended. For these situations, 
concern must be expressed and repair and maintenance services 
questioned. 
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CLASSROOMS 


MEAN SCORE 

KEATING & 
COOLING 


PLAYING FIELDS/ 
GROUNDS 


Germany- North 


3.0 


2.5 


2.1 


Germany-South 


3.0 


2.6 


2.3 


Mediterranean 


2.7 


2.0 


2.0 


Atlantic 


3.2 


1.9 


2.4 


Pacific 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


Panama 


3.4 


3.1 


2.3 



EXHIBIT 8-6 



TEACHERS' RATINGS OF ASPECTS OF 
THE PHYSICAL PLANT BY REGION 




Perspectives of DoDDS Principals 

Fully one*Kjuarter of school principals believe their build- 
ings and the classrooms* hallways* offices* and gymnasiums in 
these buildings are in excellent physical condition. However* 
another quarter of the principals rated the buildings on the 
negative side* and one-quarter reported their gymrasiums to rate 
at the very lowest end of the scale (Exhibit 8-7). The aspects 
of the physical plant of which principals were most often criti- 
cal were the playing fields and playgrounds* the nurse's (health) 
room* and the area designated for storage of supplies. In each 
of these areas nore than half of the school principals believe 
their facilities rate as only fair t:o poor. Media Resources 
Centers or libraries are apparently one cf the stronger points in 
the schools. These focal points of educational activities were 
reported to be excellent by 4 out of 10 principals and good by an 
additional. 4 out of 10 principals. The aspects of the physical 
plan\- most crir.icizud by principals were the playing fields and 
playgtsunds, the nu;:se*s (health) room, and the area designated 
for storage of supplies. In these categories more than half of 
the school principals believe their facilities rate as only fair 
to poor. 

Conversations with representatives of the military communi- 
ties within DoDDS oftentimes lead to discussions of the impor- 
tance of the schools to community life. Sports programs* parti- 
cularly at the high school level* can play a critical role in the 
morale of these American communities abroad. Many commanders 
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EXCELLENT 


GOOD 


FAIR 


POOR 


Buildings 


26% 


46% 


22% 


<i% 


Classrooms 


24% 


53% 


19% 


7% 


Media Resource Center/ 
Library 


39% 


38% 


17% 


6% 


Gymnasium 


24% 


32% 


19% 


25% 


Playing Field/? laygroun 


10% 


34% 


35* 


21% 


Health Room 


13% 


37% 


31% 


19% 


Hallways 


25% 


52% 


14% 


3% 


Offices 


29% 


45% 


21% 


5% 


Staff Lounges 


15% 


48% 


23% 


14% 


Supplies Storage Room 


9% 


30% 


33% 


29% 


Records Storage Area 


10% 


41% 


33% 


16% 



EXHIBIT 8-7 



PRINCIPALS' RATINGS OF THE PHYSICAL 
CONDITION OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 
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look to the schools when considering how to improve and offer a 
good quality of life. The physical facilities of the schools at 
many sites fall short of expectations with even their own princi 
pals finding them to be less than satisfactory* Many schools 
depend on the military for gymnasiums and playing fields. 
The Perspectives of Teachers 

Teachers were asked to rate the physical condition of vari- 
ous rooms and structures within the school plant with partic- 
ular attention given to their own classrooms- Seven out of 10 
teachers reported that their classroom spaces were eirher excel* 
lent or good (Exhibit 3*8)* Ratings of the condition cf furni- 
ture in these classrooms followed the same general pattern as 
those for the classroom space itself. 

Ratings given to ventilation and heating/cooling are par- 
ticularly worth noting since these have implicaticns for the 
health of the students and school staff. In the area of venti* 
lation/ 6 out of 10 (61 percent) teachers reported it to be 
excellent to good; every fourth teacher (39 percent) reported it 
to be fair to poor. While this percentage is not particularly 
different from the 3 5 percent of teachers finding the furniture 
to *be in fair to poor shape/ ventilation systems have health 
implications/ as do heating and cooling systems/ whereas 
furniture is a matter of quality of life- Teachers wer* equally 
divided in their assessment of heating and cooling systems in 
their classrooms. One-half rated them excellent to good/ one 
half fair to poor. 
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SELECTED FEATURES EXCELLENT / GOO D FAIR/ POOR 

School 

Classroom Space 69% 30% 

Classroom Stortage * 45% 55% 

Science Labs 38% 62% 

Curse's Room 58% 42% 

Gymnasium 46% 55% 

Playing Fields/ 38% 62% 
Playground 

Teachers ' Lounge 46% 54% 
Classroom 

Furniture 65% 35% 

Lighting 80% 1 20% 

Cleanliness 67% 33% 

Ventilation . 61% 39% 

Heating/Cooling 50% 50% 



EXHIBIT 8-8 

TEACHERS' RATINGS OF PHYSICAL CONDITION OF SCHOOL PLANT 
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Each school plant has a variety of special purpose rooms ami 
facilities which contribute to some aspect of the school's total 
program. In order to derive a general perspective of DoDDS' 
physical facilities* teachers were asked to rate several of these 
other types of resources. Of interest here is the variation 
found between the classrooms and these auxiliary resources. 
While few teachers rated their own classroms as being in fair to 
poor condition {30 percent), twice as many teachers in schools 
with science labs found the labs to be in fair to poor condition 
(62 percent). The opinions of teachers regarding gymnasiums* 
playing fields* and playgrounds reinforce r,a impression of faci- 
lities that offer less than favorable conditions once one looks 
beyond the basic educational program. 
The Opinions of Parents 

Six out of 10 DoDDS parents interviewed gave the school 
facilities their children at^enu a grade of A or 3. The same 
proportion give this same grade to the plant's physical condi- 
tion. Seven out of 10 parents rated the manner in which the 
school grounds are maintained with a grade of A or B. While 
DoDDS strives overall to provide an abo«e-average school system 
(A or a), an average grade of C may certainly be viewed as 
acceptable. Only 15 percent of the parents interviewed reported 
the school facilities their children attend rate less than an 
average grade (Exhibit 8*9). 

When asked if there were any features of the school plant 
they particularly liked or disliked, 47 percent of the parents 
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PHYSICAL CONDITION OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 



GRADE 
A 
3 
C 

D 

Fail 



OVSRAjoL 
FACILITY 

27% 

35% 

23% 

12% 

3% 



SCHOOL 
BUILDING 

22% 

36% 

34% 

3% 

1% 



UPKEEP OF 
THE SCHOOL 
GROUNDS 

36% 

39% 

16% 

4% 

5%- 



EXHIBIT 8-9 

PARENTAL GRADING OF THE 
SCHOOL PLANT 
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listed at least I positive feature; 58 percent volunteered at 
least 1 aspect they found troublesome. Exhibit 8-10 lists the 
items described by parents. 

Interestingly/ the features best liked by parents are those 
important to their children's education/ while features criti- 
cized are not associated as closely with what is educationally 
important (Exhibit 8-11)- The characteristics of the physical 
plant of which parents speak positively are seen as being more 
important to their children's general well-being than to their 
education. While 14 percent reported the feature to be not very 
important to their children l s education/ only 6 percent con- 
sidered this same feature unimportant to their children's well- 
being ■ Negative features provide more of a ground for concern 
for general well-being than for the children's education. Half 
of the parents report the features of the school plant they fin^ 
to be troublesome are very important or important issues in their 
concern for their children's well-being* What we find is 30 
percent of DoDDS parents register concern that aspects of the 
physical plant impact negatively on their children's well-being/ 
while 70 percent report no similar concern. 

MAJOR CONSTRUCTION 

Until 1978/ cognizant military services had responsibility 
for planning/ funding/ ar.d construction of new schcols/ major 
additions/ and renovations. DoDDS facilities were thus totally 
at the discretion of the military services. The quality of 
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FEATURE LIKED 



PERCENT OF 
PARENTS* 



Close to Housing 7% 

Other Location Feature 7% 

Well-Designed/Constructed Building 6% 

Modern/Complete Facility 4% 

Well-Equipped/Appointed ^% 

Attractive Exterior 4% 

Specific Exterior Feature 2% 

Fenced Playing Area 3% 

Playground Well Equipped 4% 

Features of Classrooms 6% 

Media Center 5% 

Other Specific Features 6% 

Other 5% 



TROUBLESOME FEATURE 

Dangerous Location 14% 

;;oisy Location 3* 

Other Problem with Location 4% 
Inadequate Physical Education 

Facilities 9% 

Inadequate Playground 3% 

Lack of or Inadequate Cafeteria 1% 

General Inadequacy/Poor Appearance 5% 

Unsafe Features 6% 

Building/Grounds in Disrepair 6% 

Utilities Dysfunctional 41 

Design id/or School Site Factor 33 

Moje Th * One Building 7% 
Building Shared by More Than 

One School 2% 

Other 4% 



*More than one response permitted r 



EXHIBIT 8-10 



PERCE OF PARENTS REPORTING OPINION'S ABOUT 
FEATURES OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 
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IMPORTANCE TO 



GOOD FEATURES 



BAD FEATURES 



Children's Education 
Very Important 
Important 

Somewhat Important 
Not Very Important 



31% 
22% 
32% 
14% 



15% 
13% 
28% 



Children's Well-Being 
Very Important 
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Somewhat Important 
Not Very Important 



41% 
25% 
23% 
6% 



20% 
23% 

25% 
27% 



EXHIBIT 3-11 

RATING OF SCHOOL FACILITY FEATURES IN 
REGARD TO CHILDREN'S EDUCATION AND WELL-3EING 
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school facilities throughout the system was the subject of much 
concern. Former German Army barracks and five-sto^y warehouses 
converted to school buildings were cited as examples of the 
problems resulting from military responsibility for school con- 
struction. 

In 1978/ DoDDS was delegated authority and responsibility 
for the construction program. During the 10-year period prior to 
this transfer/ the military services expended approximately 
$101,500,000 for 45 new construction projects. In the 5 years 
since DoDDS took responsibility/ 60 projects with a total value 
of $207/461,000 have been appro/ed as line itans in the military 
construction £MILC0^3 budget. The average anneal number of major 
construction projects ^funded rose from 4.5 per year to 12. Ths 
annual construction budget request is determined jointly by DoDDS 
and OSD. Cnce a bottom line has been established/ ODS determines 
the projects and the individual allocations to be included in the 
budget request- 

Planning for Major construction 

DoDDS has instituted a five-year planning cycle for school 
construction. At the local level/ 6 out of 10 schools cur- 
rently expect to undertake construction at some future point. 
Plans on record at the Regional Office level show the figure to 
be 4 school3 out of 10. ODS reports the worldwide 5-year plan 
has a current value of $500 million. 

Each Regional Office coordinates a construction program 
based on locally expressed needs and the Regional Office staff's 
knowledge of the conditions of school facilities. Regional plans 



are reviewed and prioritized on a systemwide basis in Washington 
by a committee comprised of ODS staff. Once a project is 
approved in concept by this committee/ the cognizant Regional 
Office is informed of the funding level and student enrollment is 
approved by ODS/ authorization is given to initiate planning and 
design. Land acquisition and 35 percent of design must be com* 
plete before ODS will consider including it in the MILCON budget 
request presented to Congress. 

The planning and construction of new facilities can be 
delayed considerably when a site already in the control of a U.S. 
base cannot be found* In such cases negotiations must be under- 
taken with host nation governments* and control of the situation 
is out of the hands of DoDDS. One construction project submitted 
to Congress for consideration in the MILCON budget was held 

in the planning stage for ]3 years awaiting host nation approval 
of a site. Given the pro'clems of securing sites when land is not 
in U.S. control, it is reported that efforts are directed at 
locating schools on bases/ frequently at the cost of adequacy of 
size and desirability of location. When sites in military 
control are used/ it is the cognizant comm?nder who has final say 
in site selection. As noted in a previous section there are 
problems with siting decisions made in the past. One out of five 
parents believe their childrer;'s school is in a dangerous/ noisy/ 
or otherwise unacceptable location. Two out of five principals 
report the spacre available for playing fields is inadequate. 
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The planning and building of an overseas school is a complex 
process with a worldwide complement of participants, each having 
the ability to influence the final product. Further, the process 
varies to some degree on the basis of the region, military ser- 
vice to be served, and the country in which the construction xs 
to occur. At each point in the process the emphasis is on qua- 
lity and cost containment. The philosophy espoused by ODS and 
implemented by Regional Offices is the construction of functional 
facilities that are adaptable and flexible. 

Principals at the 10 schools in the sample currently 
involved in a major construction program were generally impressed 
with the level of commitment and support provided by their com- 
munity commander. Commanders were reported as becoming involved 
in a variety of ways. They assisted ia the documentation of 
need, participated in selection of a site, provided their own 
services and those of community engineers in an advisory capac- 
ity, and took a general interest: in progress. All but 3 of the 
10 principals Celt that the school's educational mission had been 
foremost in the mind of the commander. 

Variation in regional practices and movement of staff 
influence the involvement of school-level administrators in the 
planning of major construction projects. Seven principals 
reported they were pri^e initiators of the construction program, 
and devoted time to the concept before the Regional Office became 
involved; six continued this involvement after the Regional 
Office assumed responsibility for getting the plans approved* 
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Best practices stateside reccwtmend local-level involvement 
in school planning. The architects 1 theory of "charrette" recog- 
nizes advantages in a broad-based planning activity. The char* 
acter of a community can be reflected in the educational specifi- 
cations/ and people with current classroom experience can bring 
new insights as to the best utilization of space. While ODS 
encourages this/ the theory is not practiced in all DoDDS 
regions/ possibly because the communities and school staff are 
viewed as transient populations that will not be present when the 
new or expanded facility eventually is put to use. Practices 
also vary as to the involvement of Regional Office educators. 

The figure below provides a breakdown of participants at the 
10 sample schools, showing how participation was not broad at the 
early stages and actually decreased once the task of developing 
educational specifications was undertaken- 

- Number of Schools Reporting Local-Level 
Involvement in Planning New Major Construction 

STAGE OF PROCESS 

Type of Individual Identification Development 

Involved of Need of Specifications 

School Administrators 7 6 

Teachers/Specialists 3 1 

Parents/ Advisory 1 1 

Committee 
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Among the 6 sampled schools that passed the 35 percent mark 
for planning and design, 4 reported the Regional Office facili- 
ties engineer was the individual most involved with the project; 
at the regaining 2 sites the Regional Office facilities engineer 
was the person having the second greatest level of involvement 
(after the military engineers)* 

Regional Office personnel are provided guidelines through 
DOD Construction Criteria for the planning of new school space* 
These guidelines include criteria on the number of square feet 
that should be allocated per pupil for general-purpose and for 
special-purpose rooms* Several states provide comparable guid- 
ance for building area and general and special purpose rooms* As 
with DoDDS, several express this as *&Vange* Guidelines can-also 
be expressed in terms of maximum allowable square feet per 
student* This is done by 11 states and by DoDDS through recently 
circulated guidance* Exhibit 3-12 compares the average of DoDDS 
guidelines with the stateside guidelines* DoDDS allows larger 
total building size than stateside (on a per-student basis) at 
the elementary level but specifies fewer square feet per student 
for schools serving junior fti^lvand high school students* DoDDS 
guidance is more generous than 3tateside in terms of ? recommended 
classroom size for general-purpose rooms, while such guidance is 
less generous as regards special purpose rooms for which compara- 
tive data are available* 

A difference noted between DoDDS and stateside guidance is 
the more restrictive nature of DoDDS guidelines* Whereas both 
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SQUARE FEET 



N3DDS 



Maximum ?ootag>. per Student 
Elementary School 
Middle/Junior High 
High School 

Average Net Footag e 
Elementary Classroom 
Secondary Classr om 
■ione Arts ^oct. 
Music Room 
Industrial Arts Shop 



97 
110 
125 

950 
850 
1750 
1100 
1750 



STATESIDE 

91 
126 
145 

834 

833 
1743 
1162 
1849 



PERCENT 
DIFFERENCE 



+ 6.6% 
-12.7% 
-16.0% 

+13.9% 
+ 1.4% 
+ 0.4% 

- 5.3% 

- 5.3% 



Source: DoD construction criteria DOD4270.1-M, June 1, 1978, 
pp. 3-79 to 3-85, "State Requirements Survey for School, Con- 
struction K-12, 1981." State Requirements Survey Task Force, 
American Institute of Architects. DoDDS guidance, August 1982, 



EXHIBIT 8-1?. 

COMPARISON OF DoDDS SQUARE FOOTAGE GUIDANCE 
WITH STATESIDE GUIDANCE 
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DoDDS and states provide ranges of minimum and maximum recom- 
mended footage* stateside planners and architects have a broader 
range within which to work* particularly where special purpose 
rooms are concerned. Furthermore* DoDDS is currently enforcing 
the minimum guidance as the maximum allowable footage for plan- 
ning.* This flexibility, particularly useful in the construction 
of small schools* is available *o DoDDS planners through waiver. 
Construction of the Facility 

Construction of schools must conform to DoD Construction 
Criteria. Enforcement of ""he criteria is the responsibility of 
the division of engineers of the military service in charge of 
overseeing the construction project. The criteria are augmented 
by ODS only in the area of square footage allowances. One ■ 
Regional Office reported having prepared its own school related 
supplement to the DoD criteria*** a supplement heavily relied on 
by the engineering division. It contains functional criteria 
that provide specific recommendations for constructing ar;J equip- 
ping school buildings. 3y making these available* the Regional 
Office is assured that contractors will install windcws that are 
s£fe for heavily traveled hallways* cabinets that are reachable 
ay six-year olds* and sinks that meet the needs of an industrial 



♦March 4, 1982* Policy Guidance to Engineers of all Services 
Regarding DoD Construction Criteria* 

**Other regions include additional criteria on a project speci- 
fic basis via the educational specifications* 
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ar^s educational program. No such guidance is Available on a 
worldwide basis. 
Construction Policy 

Current practices at ODS regarding planning for construction 
are based on a firm determination to not overbuild. This was 
reported as being accomplished by adhering strictly to the mini- 
mum footage guidelines provided in the Construction Criteria and 
by projecting enrollments based on "hard" troop strength projec- 
tions rather than on the future strength figures used by local 
military installations in their construction planning cycles. To 
accommodate future changes, Regional Offices are instructed to 
design new construction with the ca^^fcility for future expansion. 

ODS insistence on this policy and decisions, guided by a 
desire to impact as many sites as possible within ♦Me budget 
limitations, can lead to friction between ODS and ^he Regional 
Offices, which serve as the pressure point in the system. They 
must plan and design construction projects within the criteria 
enforced by ODS. They must also deal with representatives of 
military communities who are not only anxious to have the best 
schools possible but may bring pressure to build schools in 
accordance with local projections of troop strength that are 
guiding their own building programs. 

Many military commanders are critical of the manner in which 
DODDJ is managing the construction program in terms of the size 
and budget constra£ry£s being imposed on individual facilities. 




Similar concerns are also voiced by Regional Office staff who are 
required to build within nonforward-looking enrollment projec- 
tions and square footage criteria. 

The school construction program is tightly controlled by 
CDS. Pinal decisions as to school size ar.a funding are made at 
this level* Once construction is underway* change orders must be 
approved by ODS, with the exception of changes responding to 
site-based problems which the division of engineers or site 
representative has authority to approve. This guards against 
capricious and cost inflating changes and enccurages field 
personnel to na*e sure that they receive sound designs. 

MlJgQS CONSTRUCTION, RSPAIR, AMD MAIHTEHAMCE 

New construction valued at lass than S200,000* and repair 
and maintenance services are funded under the Operations and 
Maintenance [O&M] budget of DoDDS. The services are provided 
through the military which charges DcDDS funds directly. Inter- 
service Support Agreements ClSAs] are negotiated between DoDDS 
and the military services for the provision of reoccurring O&M 
services to schools under Defense Retail Interservice Support 
[DRIS] Regulations. Approximately 150 ISAs covering all aspects 
of logistics support services are in effect DoDDS-wide. They 
range in comprehensiveness from school complex to worldwide- A 
General Accounting Office report indicates that 44 percent of 
these ISAs were expired at the time of audit and had not been 



♦$100,000 prior to FY83. 
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renegotiated.* Since the tiifte of the GAO audit, this situation 
ha-.- been corrected; all but 9 percent of ISAs have been renewed. 

To determine how much input the schools have in ^termining 
what ser, .ces they will receive, principals were asked about 
participation in the process. They were evenly divided between 
those aware of having been brought into ISA planning and those 
not aware of having any involvement. Provision of data v32 
percent of those participating), consultation with the military 
(26 percent), and consultation with the Regional Office (16 
percent) were the cost frequei ly reported roles assumed by 
principals . 

Beginning with the budget for FY79* DouDS-wide o&M has 
averaged $20 million annually. This contrasts with an $8 million 
annual budget for the preceding 4 -year period. This increase has 
been deliberate on the part of DoDDS. nonrecurrent mainte- 
nance t repair t and minor construction are funded on a project 
specific basis. This portion of the budget is reportedly being 
emphasized in an attempt to upgrade neglected facilities. 
Planning for Minor Construction/ Maintenance, and Repair Services 

Each Regional Office requires school principals to identify 
and report* on an annual basi3/ projects requiring engineering 
sup ort. Regional Offices annually provide administrative 
instructions to the schools to be referenced when preparing lists 



^ Report tp the Secretary of Defense: Management Control of the 
Department of Defense Overseas Dependents Schools Me eds to Be 
Strengthened . U.S.; General Accounting Offi*" GAO/ HRD-33-3/ 
November 4, 1982. 




of projects. These describe the principal as having initial 
responsibility for prioritizing projects and may or may not 
include specific guideKnes for accomplishing thi<*> In those 
regions having an intermediate structure/ priorities are reas- 
signed at this level. Regionwide listj are then prepared. The 
schedule for such reporting varies by region, as does the lower 
dollar limit for whcit should be reported. 

Two-thirds of the schools visited reported that their full 
request for minor construction or nonrecurring maintenance and 
repair had been approved. At the remaining one-third of schools 
30me portion cf the request was denied. Thase denials generally 
came from the Regional Office. At slightly under 30 percent of 
all OoOOS schools some repair/ renovation/ or expansion deemed to 
be needed by the principal will not be undertaken because it was 
not authorized for the next school year. The average value of 
the projects not included in the DoDDS budget request is $26/700. 
In 80 percent of the cases principals were told requests were 
being denied due to lack of funds. In 40 percent of all cases 
principals were Informed the requested project had a low 
priority. 

While the value of the o&M program is reported by OOS and 
the Regional offices as being developed from the bottom up, not 
all schools take the expected next step once they have been 
notified of their authorized budget. Principals at only slightly 
more than half the schools visited reported having a written plan 
describing the services the schools require. Repair and 
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maintenance plans were available at 61 percent cf all sites, with 
minor construction plans at 46 percent of all sites. 

Where maintenance and minor construction plans are developed 
the responsibility is apparently deemed important enough to not 
be delegated. The school principal and engineer participated in 
the process at 9 out of 10 sites having plans. Exhibit 3-13 
describes the sources to which principals turn to document school 
needs in this area and project the provision of services* While 
schools having EPAs and complex coordinators were visited, 
principals did not report chat persons in these positions are 
participating in the planning process. 

Where plans exist/ they typically identify the time frame in 
which specific services or projects should be undertaken (77* 
percent)/ assign priorities to these projects (35 percent) and 
include cost estimates for the work (85 percent)- These sched- 
uler for minor construction, maintenance/ and repair services 
range in scope from one-year projections to six-year projections/ 
averaging three years forward* 

At about three-fourths of the i ites visited the engineers of 
the supporting military installations reported having been invol- 
ved in projecting the schools' requirements for the upcoming 
school year and planning the repair and maintenance program* 
Slightly less than one-third of these engineers reported that 
they review this program and the schools' needs for se vices with 
school personnel* The process described by the others did not 
mention school involy^ifient* What schools do most frequently is 
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PERCE m OF 
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O 3 O A 1? /*v ^ ^ j-<l ^ 


O / o 


9 n I* j» «■ 0 

i sacn^rs 




Regional Office/Facilities 


63% 


Assistant principal 


57% 


Other School Staff 


43% 


Regional Office/Fiscal 


37% 


Schoo - Officar 


30% 


Schcol Advisory Committee 


23% 


Corununity Commander 


17% 



EXHIBIT 8-13 

INDIVIDUALS PROVIDING INPUT TO PLANNING 

FOR REPAIR, MAINTENANCE, AND MINOR 
CONSTRUCTION AT SITES HAVING SUCH PLANS 
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refer to earlier requests or their own inspection of the premises 
{Exhibit 3-14). Roughly the same proportion of engineers are 
! nvolved in projecting school .:eeds for minor construction. The 
nature of engineers' involvement in this process varies across* 
sites, as is shown in Exhibit 8*15. 

Engineers were asked to rate the adequacy of the schools 1 
planning processes to ensure that proper services are received. 
Overall* the processes were seen as adequate at 61 percent of the 
schools* and the sane proportion of engineers were generally 
satisfied (65 percent:) with the schools* abilities to communicate 
their needs. However* these data do suggest that at every third 
school* administrative staff are not adequately projecting the 
services that will be required during the upcoming school year. 
Where this occurs* it is likely that provision of services to 
schools cannot readily be incorporated into the work schedules of 
the engineer's office. When asked if modifications in the 
planning process would enable the military to be more responsive 
to school needs* 7 out of 10 engineers had definite suggestions 
for improvement, of these, 43 percent indicated a need for 
long-range planning* while 31 percent cited a need for improve- 
ment in the way school personnel participate in the process of 
anticipating the services their facilities will require. Three 
out of 10 engineers giving recommendations believed services to 
schools would improve if the schools would designate single 
individuals to work with the engineering offices These are the . 
engineers for the 20 percent of all schools that have not yet 
instituted such a p^ctice* 
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PROGRAM 



PHYSICAL 

MET HOD USED FACILITY EQUIPMENT 

Inspection by Service Provider 61% 67% 

School Requests 67% 53% 

Joint Review with School 

Personnel 19% 17% 

Instructions from Regional Office 14% 6% 

Reference tu Forward Plan 8%, 3% 

As Specified toy Regulation 14% 9% 

Other 6% 3% 



EXHIBIT 8-14 

METHODS USED BY ENGINEERS TO ESTABLISH 
ANNUAL SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 
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% OF THOSE % OF ALL 



ENGINEER'S ROLE 


I NVOLVED 

REPORTING 

ACTIVITY 


ENGINEERS 
NOT ENGAGING 
IN ACTIVITY 


Process Paperwork 


41% 


65% 


Estimate Costs 


29% 


71% 


Develop Plan 


29% 


71% 


Provide Guidance 


18t 


N. A. 


Other Involvement 


21% 


K.h. 



EXHIBIT 8-15 



NATURE OF BASE ENGINEERS* PARTICIPATIOW 
IN PLANNING SERVICES FOR THE UPCOMING SCHOOL YEAR 
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The ability of school staff to properly communicate school 
needs to military resource management of rices is an important one 
since 36 percent of the engineers reference school requests (67 
percent) or jointly review school maintenance and repair needs 
(19 percent) vith school personnel* First-hand inspections of 
the plant by the service provider are condu ed at 61 percent of 
the schools visited at the time plans are developed. 

3e£ore projects of ?100/000 or more can be undertaken they 
are referred to Washington for approval. The Regional Offices 
have approval authority below this amount- Further delegation of 
approval authority to principals varies across i >gions. Princi- 
pals* authority may be limited at ?500/ ?1,000/ or ?2/00C, based 
on the type of project/ the region in which the school is loca- 
ted/ and local engineers* practices regarding use of precommitted 
funds . 

Prevision of Minor Construction/ Maintenance , and Repair Service s 

Visits for formal planning purposes ar^ not the only ones 
made to schools. Uine out of 10 schools are visited by a member 
of the engineering office staff at least once a month. Seven out 
of every 10 schools receive visits at leas^ weekly/ and at 2 out 
of 10 schools the relationship with the military resource manage- 
ment office is such that a member of the office staff stops by on 
a daily basis (Exhibit 3-16). Larger schools are visited mere 
frequently than the smaller ones/ a positive sign, since it might 

be assumed they would require more attention. Communication with 

* 

the school principal and personal contacts and visits were cited 
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SCHOOL ENROLLMENT SIZ E 

ALL 

FREQUENCY SCHOOLS LESS THAN 400 ^00 OR MORE 

Less Than Once a Month 9% 13,3.^ 5% 

Once a Month or More 91% 87% 95% 

Once a Week or More 63% 53% 70% 

Twice a week or More 29% 13% 40% 

Daily 20% 0% 35% 



EXHIBIT 8-16 

FREQUENCY OF ENGINEER OFFICE STAFF 
VISITS TO SCHOOLS 
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by 78 percent of the engineers as the most important factors 
affecting the resource management office's relationship with the 
school ■ 

AIL schools visited were reported to be following appro- 
priate local channels to obtain routine maintenance and repair 
services during the course of the school year. Written work 
orders and telephone requests are used by all but 11 percent of 
the schools (Exhibit 3-17). What constitutes appropriate 
channels varies throughout DoDDS* primarily as a function of the 
branch of the service v/ir.h which individual schools work. While 
policies exist that outline responsibilities in the process of 
providing engineering support* irr.pl eventing guidelines are under 
development and not currently available , allowing for even 
greater variations to occur in practice. 

Local engineers are generally satisified with the process by 
which maintenance and repair services are provided (63 percent) 
and recommendations for improvement were offered by only one- 
third of those interviewed- These suggestions varied tremen- 
dously. Four of the 38 engineers did suggest improving the 
responsiveness of the Regional Office. Three suggested that the 
schools should have g -eater ability to authorize services. 

Maintenance and r^ air services arranged through the mili- 
tary may be provided by a variety of means- A combination of 
contracts with host national or U.S, companies overseas and 
direct hire of local nationals is the approach used most 
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PROCEDURE PERCENT 

Written Work Order Only 27% 

Telephone Only 14% 

Work Orders and Phone Calls 49% 

Other 11%. 



EXHIBIT 8-17 

PROCEDURES USED TO REQUEST SERVICES 
OF ENGINEERS' OFFICLS 
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frequently (Exhibit 3-18), At 3 out of 10 schools more than 75 
percent of the DoDDS maintenance and repair dollar is spent under 
1 or the other method* Custodial services are provided almost 
exclusively under contract* 

Reports of engineers suggest the contract mechanism is used 
because of cost-ef fectiveness * However, there is some division 
cf opinion as to whether this mechanism is cost effective or more 
ccstly? provides ,*nore or less flexibility; or allows for better 
quality and more supervision or less control over quality* 
Opinions are similarly divided in regard to direct hire of local 
nationals (see Exhibit 3-19)* 

Current procedures within DoDDS allow lead principals of 
school complexes to determine whether copies of contract* (ot 
synopses) will be given to principals of individual schools* 
Only one-third of the principals reported having copies of all 
the contracts describing the services their schools were to 
receive. .Another third had copies of some contracts but not all/ 
and at the remaining schools there was no document for personnel 
ac the school for reference in finding out if the school was 
receiving its entitled services* 

Of those principals who did have copies of contracts/ 
three-quarters reported that they conduct reviews of the content 
of such contracts/ half at least annually. Such reviews are 
undertaken to determine if requirements have changed with changes 
in school operations or the educational program/ or to determine 
if modifications in contract requirements would solve problems 
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MAINTENANCE 
AND REPAIR 



100% 



PERCENT OF SERVICES 
75-99% 50-74% 23-49% 



Under Contract 22% 5% 11% 16% 

Direct Hire/Local 

Nationals 8% , 24% 14% 14% 

Direct Hire/U.S- 

Civilians 0% 0% 3% 0% 

Military Personnel 3% 0% 3% 5% 

CUSTODIAL 

Under Contract 31% 8% 0% 0% 

Direct Hire/Local 

Nationals 5% 0% 0% 0% 

Direct Hire/U.S. 

Civilians 0% 0% 0% 0% 

Military Personnel 0% 0% 0% 0% 



EXHIBIT 8-18 

PERCENT OF ENGINEERS REPORTING METHODS 
FOR PROVIDING SERVICES TO THE SCHOOLS 
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SOURCE OF SERVICE 

LOCAL U.S. 

NATIONAL CIVILIAN MILITARY 

CONTRACT HIRE HIRS PERSONNEL 



ADVANTAGES 










Cost Effective 


42% 


22% 


5% 


24% 


More Flexibility 


25% 


36% 


3% 


19% 


Better Quality Work 


17% 


17% 


3% 


0% 


More Control/Super- 










visor 


8% 


25% 


11% 


11% 


More Knowledgeable 








0% 


of Codes, etc. 


8% 


17% 


5% 


Greater Availability 


25% 


Hi 


3% 


5% 


Understand U.S. 










Operations 


0% 


0% 


14% 


3% 


Setter Communications 


0% 


0% 


19% 


3% 


.Otl- er 


19% 


G% 


3% 


11% 


Sot Applicable 


11% 


19% 


57% 


40% 


DISADVANTAGES 










More Costly 


21% 


25% 


19% 


U% 


Lacks Flexibility 


41% 


11% 


3% 


3% 


Low Skills/Training 


14% 


14% 


5% 


30% 


Less Control over 










Quality 


4 5% 


3% 


0% 


3% 


Lacks Familiarity 








8% 


with Codes, etc. 


3% 


0% 


11% 


Communication prob- 










lems 


3% 


25% 


5% 


0% 


Scheduling Problems 


17% 


8% 


0% 


14% 


Demeaning 


0% 


0% 


0% 


11% 


Other 


17% 


19% 


30% 


8% 


Not Applicable 


3% 


27% 


40% 


32% 




EXHIBIT 
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ENGINEERS' PERCEPTIONS OF 
METHODS OF SERVICE PROVISION 
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the schools are having with the adequacy of contracted ser* 
vicest Of principals conducting such reviews, roughly one~half 
reported noticing that their requirements had indeed changed; 
almost all of the principals noticing these changes felt they 
were significant enough to seek a modification to the documenc. 
Using the reciprocal of the figures just cited* one questions the 
adequacy of contracts now in effect at the roughly one-*hal£ of 
all schools where principals do not have copies 'of contract 
documents or, if they do have them* have no> undertaken to 
analyse these documents for adequacy. 

Three-fourths of the school principals (73 percent) were 
aware of having received guidance from DoDDS intended to assist 
them in making decisions about maintenance, repair* and minor 
construction. Almost all recalled receiving formal written 
directives (36 percent). This was augmented by informal guidance 
from the Regional Office at 59 percent, of the sites visited. 
Seven out of 10 principals had cause to refer to the guidance, 
and all found it to be useful i 

Minor construction projects undertaken by the schools must 
conform with DoD regulations* standards, and criteria* as well as 
various codes of the host nation. Half of the schcols visited 
had undertaken a minor construction project during the preceding 
school year. Principals at t.wo<-thirds of these schools w«re 
nware that such projects must follow certain guidelines. Very 
tev problems or limitations were traced to these guidelines by 
either school principals (15 percent) or military engineers 
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(14 percent). At only one school was the problem seen to be a 
major one that had not been satisfactorily resolved. The 
reported problem was with DoDDS allowances for square footage 
promulgated in 1978/ which were seen as being out-of-date and 
having a direct negative impact on the school's educational 
program. 

One-half of the installation engineers reported having no 
problems meeting school needs in the area of minor construction/ 
Among those that did/ ore-half felt that the nature of the fund- 
ing cycle was the major source of the problem* Four out of 10 
attributed it: to a lack of lead time between the receipt of an 
authorized request for service and the completion date expected 
by the school system. 

The importance of forward planning over an extended period 
is closely linked to the DoDDS funding cycle/ the requirement for 
Regional Office (and ODS} approval, and the tims required to 
accomplish design activities tin the case of minor construction) 
and procure contractor support for all hut the smallest projects. 
The entire cycle from school identification of need to completion 
of work requires 20 months in Germany/ where one-half of all 
schools are located (Exhibit 8-20). 

All in all/ the engineers interviewed believed the services 
the schools are receiving rate very high. On a five-point scale 
the mean score given by the engineers to their school services 
was 4.4 (Exhibit 8-21). Engineers at schools on Navy installa- 
tions rated their services highest (4*8)/ followed by those on 
Air Force (4.4) and Army installations (4-2). These eugineers 
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PROJECT FUNDS REQUIRED 



PROCUREMENT 



WORK ACCOMPLISHMENT 



EXHIBIT 8-20 
APPROVAL, DESIGN/ AND CONSTRUCTION CYCLE 
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BASE ENGINEER'S 
RATING 



ENGINEER 1 o PERCEPTION OF 
PRINCIPAL'S OPINION 



All Schools 4.4 3.9 

Air Force 4.4 4.0 

Army 4.2 3-7 

Navy 4.8 4.0 




EXHIBIT 8-21 

MEDIAN RATINGS OF MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR SERVICES 
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believe school principals would* on the average, give the ser- 
vices lower ratings than the engineers give th^m (a 3.9 compared 
with the engineers' 4.4,-. The principals dc indeed give them a 
lower rating — 2.8. The discrepancy {acknowledged by one-half of 
the engineers) was attributed to school personnel's lack of 
understanding of the system and how to work within it by one- 
third of the engineers. Another third attributed the discre* 
pancy in opinions to differences in expectations. Others were 
divided asrang other reasons. Some of these differences in 
expectations may result from the school staff not having copies 
of documents describing the services the school is entitled to, 
or if they do have copies not having read them. 

Of the services provided through the engineers' offices, 
principals are most frequently pleased with trash disposal and 
custodial services (Exhibit 3-22). They most frequently report 
poor or very poor quality service in the area of grounds tending 
nonroutine maintenance, and minor construction. 



When they do experience proolejtfcs with services the nature o 



8-23). Principals attribute problems with custodial services to 
the qu; ' ity of the service or workers af , gned to the task (50 • 
percent) and the lack of supervision of these workers (i7 per- 
cent)-*-^ problem with contrac' Vork also reported by the engi- 
neers. Grounds tending problems are most often those of quality 
(31 percent) and incomplete service or nonperformance (31 per- 
cent). The most frequently cited reason for principals' rating 
of routine maintenance as poor is that the service is not 



the problem tends to vary with th^/type of service (Exhibit 
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SUPPORT SERVICE 


VERY 
GOOD 


GOOD 


POOR 


VERY 
POOR 


Custodial Services 


34% 


44% 


18% 


4% 


Grounds Tending 


14% 


47% 


32% 


3% 


Trash Disposal 


21% 


62% 


15% 


1% 


Routine Maintenance 


14% 


62% 


18% 


6* 


Minor Repairs 


20% 


55% 


13% 


7% 


Monroutir.e Maintenance • 


9% 


S6% 


27% 


3% 


Minor Construction 


11% 


57% 


21% 


12 5 




EXHIBIT 8-22 

PRINCIPALS' RATINGS OF SELECTED 
SUPPORT SERVICES 
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TYP2 OF SERVICE 



NATURE OF PROBL5M 

Service Not Provided, 
Incomplete 

Service Not Timely 

Service /'Workers Not 
Dependable 

Service/Workers of 
Poor Quality 

Lack of Supervision/ 
Monitoring 

Shortcomings in 
Statement of Work 

Other 



GROUNDS ROCTINE MIJJOR 
CUSTODIAL TENDING MAI 'Jr. REPAIRS 



18% 
10% 

14% 

sc% 

27% 

9% 
50% 



31% 
23% 

15% 

31% 

8% 

(1% 
8% 



24% 
53% 

18% 

29% 

6% 

6% 
35% 



11% 
50% 

11% 

28% 
6% 

6% 
28% 



Mean Severity 
( 5 -point scale) 



3.4 



2.8 



3.3 



3.0 



EXHIBIT 8-23 



TYPES OF PROBLEMS WITH SUPPORT SERVICES 
REPORTEr BY PRINCIPALS 
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in a timely manner, ?ully one-half of all. the school? 
experiencing this difficulty. Incomplete work (24 petceni) and 
poor quality (29 percent) were ? lso among the reasons given for 
low ratings in this area. Timeliness is also an issue with vninor 
repairs (50 percent), with the quality of these repairs judged 
inferior by principals at 3 out of 10 schools. These problems 
with the services should not be dismissed as minor complaints. 
Principals rated all but grounds tending problems on the severe 
problem half of a five-point scale. 

In addition to difficulties with the services themselves * 
principals at one— quarter of the schools reported that mainten- 
ance and repair services were denied then a few tin>es or or. 
numerous occasions - This happened less frequently with custodial 
and grounds tending services- 

The data indicate the reason for one half of all delays in 
securing needed services is the absence of authorisation t ■> pro- 
ceed due to lack of funds v49 percent)* followed by the inability 
of the engineering office to get to the job immediately (43 
percent). Su&&*,delays are found to affect administration of tl.e 
educational program at 4 out of 10 schools in the system. At 2 
of every 10 schools principals have had to make adjustments 
frequently to class schedules: class size* and teaching assign- 
meats. At 44 percent of all schcols* educational programs had 
been irodified or delayed during tha preceding 12-tronth period 
because needed new construction or repairs had .v:,t beer, 
undertaken. 



The extensiveness of this interference/ however/ is reported 
to be slight by t^he principals. Only 2 principals in 10 reported 
moderate to extensive interference, generally resulting from 
nonroutine maintenance, minor construction, and *T*inor repair 
(Exhibit 3*24). The observation is offered that/ in the case of 
these particular types of services/ the situation requiring 
attention was probably interfering with the educational program. 
Payments for Services 

Once services are provided they are billed by the military 
and paid by DoDDS, OoC regulations and ^hose of each service 
specify how bills are to be computed. DoDDS does not have 
authority to provide installations with guidance for inter- 
preting tries** regulations/ and thus each installation imposes its 
own service's interpretation on DoDDS. The data gathered in the 
field substantiate that practices vary, and one school may not 
pay for services b^sed on the same computations as the nsxt 
school. 

Engineers were asked *-o describe the procedures used to 
determine how schools will be billed for utilities. One-third 4 V 
reported using more than one technique. At three-quarters 1 . of tjffe 

y M 

installations utility bills are computed based on the po^ulat^h 
served, the size of the building, or the configuration b£ the$? 
school facility. Such computations are within ORIS regjilat^n; 
DoDDS* however, has not specified acceptable standari^ed jjj^ 
foinuulas< At one-third of tha schools/ reference is ^rn^de ;jtfo 
historical data/ which are adjusted according to inflation 
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SUPPORT SERVICE 



NO 



INTER- 
FERENCE 



L ITTLE MODERATE 2 XT E US I VE 
INTER- INTER- INTSR- 
FS RENCE FERENCE ?£ RE NCE 



Custodial Services 57% 29% 13% 1% 

Grounds Tending 54% 32% 14% 0% 

Trash Disposal 73% 24% 4% 0% 

Routine Maintenance 29% 55% 14% 2% 

Miner Repairs 24% 53% 191 4* 

Monroutine Maintenance 27% 47% 19% 6% 

Minor Construction 31% 40% 19% 10% 



m 

* 

EXHIBIT 8-24 
INTERFERENCE OF SELECTED SUPPORT SERVICES WITH 



t 
m 

* 

EXHIBIT 8-24 

.ENCE OF SELECTED SUPPORT SERV 
SCHOOLS' EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

9-54P33 



for billing purposes* Metering is ussd r some components of 
utilities at chree-quarters of the schools* This approach 
resalts in billings being a direc- reflection of a :tual usage* 

Under regulations it is the esponsibility of school princi- 
pals to verify the receipt of servic 3 before payment is auth- 
orised* Principals wero ask^d if they had ever been overcharged 
for services the school had received through the military* 
Recognizing that services such as utilities are difficult to 
monitor* while others t such as repair and mino*: construction, are 
highly visible* 2 out of 10 principals saif they ha2 never been 
overchdrs^d* One-quarter stated they had been overcharged once 
or a few timss* One in % principals reported having no data from 
which tc form an opinion* DoDDS procedures require only that 
complex coordinating principals receive bills accompanied by 
substantiating documentation since they are authorised to certify 
payments. It is the responsibility of these coordinators to 
ascertain from the subordinate principals if the work was pro- 
vided according to specification and as reflected in the 
billing. 

SUPPLIES AKO ftQUIpfr iEMT 
Requisitioning ' ' 

Supplies anc; equipment are a seemingly mundane concern whose 
criticality £G attainment of educational objectives is most 
apparent if ths materials are not available* Securing, ware- 
housing, and distributing supplies £<id equipment are activities 
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th&t can be handled either efficiently or in £u*^. a manner that 
resources are wasted and high-level administrative attention Is 
required that otherwise should not be necessary- Furthermore, 
school systems, whether stateside or overseas, operate on a 
calendar basis* e*g*, mid August to nid August in the case of 
DoDDS ■ Unlike the majority of stateside school systems* whose 
fiscal years run July 1 to June 30, DoDDS runs October 1 to 
September 30, creating a phasinq problem for ordering supplies 
and equipment* Taxtbooks, fiirst-aid supplies* laboratory and 
shop equipment, and nany office supplies should be available at 
the start of a school year or semester if they are to serve thei 
purpcse. Delivery delays can be at odds with successful attain- 
ment of educational objectives* 

The acquisition system used by DoDDS was redesigned in 1980 
and further refined in 1982 in response to a .iunber of reviews 
and audits that resulted in recommendations for change, under 
the current system, schools, through their Regional Offices, 
order library books and textbooks directly from vendors and have 
the materials shipped directly to the schools* This is intended 
to reduce warehousing requirements for such items* reduce the 
elapsed time between order and delivery* and minimize the number 
of DoDDS requisition lines that must be processed by the Defense 
General Supply Center [DGSC]* 

Other supplies and equipment are requisitioned through DGSC 

f 

by the schools through the Regional Offices either for direct 
shipment to the school or to mini-warehouses in the regions- 
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DoDDS Regional offices also obtain materials directly from inven- 
tory managers such as General Services Administration outlets. 
There are allowable sources from which school materials may be 
obtained with seme variation in sources across regions. CDS is 
currently responding to additional recommendations for improving 
the system. ODS reports that in FY84 it will adopt the Defense 
Logistics Agency's Base Operating Support System [BOSS] to 
provide an automated supply* procurement* and accounting sys- 
tem for all states ide purchases of supplies and equipment , 

The scheduling and ordering cf supplies and equipment have 
historically been greatly influenced by the DoDDS budget cycle* 
particularly the practice cf covering ieachsrs ' annual salary 
increases through a supplemental budget request , * Due to uncer- 
tainties over congressional authorisation of the teachers' sup- 
plemental pay increase, regior * have not received authorization 
to fully expend their supplies and equipment budgets until 
shortly before the cutoff date zor encumbering these funds. 
Reqions have taken different approaches to dealing with this late 
influx of funds. These practices range from keeping logs of 
second-level priority iijpps (on a school-by-school basis) that 

M v r 

can be ordered immediately upon release of funds* to t/hfe use of 
committees of Regional Office staff chat decide what new piece of 
equipment or what school supplies will be ordered for all schools 



♦Effective wit.* the 1983 budget* DoDDS received authorization to 
include estimated teacher salary increases in the budget requests 
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in the region — a practice- thst is responsible for small schools 
in the region having expensive audiovisual equipment in each 
classroom. 

For a^y requisitioning process to be effective it is abso- 
lutely critical that standard procedures exist and that they are 
followed* In issuing the DoDDS Material Management Manual / ODS 
took a major step in this direction. This manual details the 
sources for different types of materials* hew requisition forms 
are to be completed , the re scons ibilit ies of schools and Regional 
Offices, nime frames required for delivery/ and follow -co proce- 
dures • 

Almost all of the school principals interviewed were famil- 
iar with this manual (a few were uncertain of it, having dele* 
gaied procurement responsibilities to others)* Among the princi - 
pals familiar with the procedural document/ three-quarters had 
the opportunity or need to personally review its instructions 
with the school supply clerk. Sight out of 10 principals 
reported having no significant problems with the manual. The 
problems that were reported tended to be idiosyncratic no the 
school in question* 

Principals also report having standard policies and criteria 
that they can foxlow when making decisions regarding the purchase 
o* supplies and equipment* These policies and criteria have been 
found to be useful by almost all school principals. In addition 
to formal guidance which has been developed at the ODS / Regional 
Office/ and school level/ principals also seek the guidance of 
others at their facility when determining what equipment and 
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materials are to be ordered. Eight out cf 10 principals report 
depending on teachers and specialists quite a lot or a lot. 
Teachers are followed by staff in the principal's office as the 
source for guidance/ providing advice to 7 out of 10 orincipals. 
School Advisory Committees and parents are hardly ever involved 
in this process at three-quarters of the schools. 

Logisticians tend to recommend/ particularly in the area of 
equipment/ that procurement (and disposal) decisions should be 
informed by formal studies of visage. Such stales are infre- 
quent in the DoDDS system/ which relies exc lusivsly on records 
k*pt at the Regional Office, where dec is ions for replacement are 
made o n the basis of age. ;Jsven our of 10 schools report never 
having formally gathered data on what suop equipment is in vse. 
Six out of 10 have never studied classroom or office equipment. 
One-half of the ;rhools have given formal cons iderat: on to audio- 
visual equipment (Exhibit, 8-25). 

Although principals acknowledge that procurement has im- 
proved since implementation of the now sys tern/ problems do con- 
tinue to be encountered. Only 3 principals in 10 reported hewing 
no problems when procuring supplies and .quipmant. The length of 
time it takes to receive materials and difficulties in tracking 
orders were the problems principals most frequently reported 
having (Exhibit 8-26). School prmcip?\s offered recommenda- 
tions for improving the process. Four out of 10 Do^DS principals 
would like to see more use of direct processing of orders, and 
2 out of 10 believe better communication is needed oetv/een 
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Regional Office staff that handle these orders and the schools 
.(Exhibit 3-27). 

The official procurement channels are not the only avenues 
available to schools to obtain equipment and supplies* Princi- 
pals can be quite creative, and teachers can be quite gererous 
with out-of-pocket monies; however,/ booster organisations appear 
to be the most widespread source of extra-DoODS materials* A 
full 34 percent of the school principals surveyed reported that . 
the school/ or patrons, of the school/ had gone to sources other 
than those officially prescribed to obtain equipment or supplies. 
The most frequently given reason for doing this was to obtain the 
materials in a more timely, manner \69 percent) or to obtain them 
at no cost to the school (47 percent). Quality and lower cost 
were infrequently at issue (13 percent). 

The problems of timeliness and incomplete deliveries are 

V* 

reported to vary, depending on the types of materials in ques* 
tion. Home economics supplied/ musical instruments/ and large 
shop equipment have both the best and worst track records. The 
largest proportions of ^complete orders being delivered by the 
anticipated delivery date and the largest proportion of no part 
of the order being received by the anticipated delivery date 
occurred in these categories of materials. In all but one cate- 
gory asked about/ fewer than 2 schools in 10 had received a com- 
plete order by the date they anticipated (Exhibit 8-28). In that 
great disappointment is caused if delivery is* anticipated errone- 
ously/ principals were asked what their reference points were. 
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EXPERIENCE PERCENT OF SCHOOLS 

Problems * 31% 

Have Experience^ Problems 69% 

Length of time/late delivery 39% 

o 

Difficulties tracing orders 39% 

- Orders not received/partial receipt 13% 

Regional Office staff/staffing 13% 

All other problems 18% 



EXHIBIT 8*26 

PRINCIPALS REPORTING PROBLEMS 
WITH PROCUREMENT OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
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Regional Office staff that handle these orders and the schools 
(Exhibit 8-27 ) . 

The official procurement channels are not the only avenues 
available to schools to obtain equipment and supplies. Princi- 
pals can be quite creative/ and teachers can be quite gererous 
with out-of-pocket monies: however,/ booster organisations app'ear 
to be the mos^ widespread source of extra-DoDDS materials. A 
full 84 percent of the school principals surveyed reported that 
the school/ or patrons of the school/ had gone to sources other 
than those officially prescribed to obtain equipment or supplies. 
The ;nost frequently given reason for doing this was to obtain the 
materials in a mora timely, manner (69 percent) or to obtain them 
at no cost to the school (47 percent)* Quality and lower cost 
were infrequently at issue (13 percent). 

The problems of timeliness and incomplete deliveries are 
reported to vary/ depending on .the types of materials in ques^ 
tion. Eome economics supplies/ musical instruments/ and large 
shop equipment have both the best and worst traclc records- The 
largest proportions of complete orders being delivered by the 
anticipated delivery date and the largest proportion of no part 
of the order being received by the anticipated delivery date 
occurred in these categories of materials* In all but one cate- 
gory asked about, fewer than 2 schools -in 10 had received a com- 
plete order by the date they anticipated (Exhibit 8-28). In that 
great disappointment is caused if delivery is' anticipated errone- 
ously/ principals were asked what their reference points were. 



RECOMMENDATION 



PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS 



No Recommendation 
More Direct Processing 
Better/More Timely Communication 
Vendors in Closer Proximity 
increased Warehousing 
3etter/More Guidelines 



32% 
38% 
21% 
12% 
9% 
6% 



' EXHIBIT 8-27 

PRINCIPALS' RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR IMPROVING THE PROCUREMENT PROCESS 
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PERCENT OF SCHOOLS 



MATERIALS ORDERED NONE HALF SiOT ALL 

Textbooks 7% 18% 59% 

Workbooks 6% 20% 60% 

Library Books 8% 28% 54% 

Audiovisual Equipment 6% 22% 52% 

Arts and Crafts 8% 27% , 51% 

Laboratory Supplies 14% * 26% 43% 

Home Economics Supplies 14% 17% 45% 

Large Shop Equipment 26% 15% 38% 

Training Aids - 5% 22% 63% 

Athletic Equipment 11% 22% 52% 

Musical Instruments 14% 14% 44% 

School Furniture 21% 28% 33% 

Routinely Reolenished 

Supplies " 4% 24% 59% 



EXHIBIT 8-28 ' 

PROPORTION OP ORDERS 
RECEIVED BY ANTICIPATED DELIVERY DATE 
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The most frequent answer was the date supplied by the vendor or 
Regional Office or the date as computed according to instructions 
in the Materials Management Manual . 
Materials Management 

Once supplies aad ipment have been procured they should 
be controlled. The generally accepted method for doing this is 
the inventory. Almost all schools report they r do inventory their 
supplies and equipment, in the area of equipment* 97 percent of 
the schools report conducting inventories? 93 percent inventory 
their supplies. The adequacy and accuracy of the techniques 
schools employ remain an unknown and are school devised. ODS has 
not issued guidelines for inventories f and no documentation was 
found at the regional level prescribing how schools should go' 
about; doing this. 

Once equipment has been procured it must also be maintained- 

This involves routine maintenance and th£ repair of machinery 

that is broken down* These are services to be provided by the 

cognizant military community as delineated under tnterservice 

Support Agreements. Equipment that is under warranty is to be 

- o 

returned to the manufacturer for repair. Depending on the equip* 

* 

ment, this may be a U.S. or host national concern. Other equip- 
ment is to be repaired either by military personnel or ,under 
repair contracts arranged by the military. Almost all principals 
have had experience with direct military repair of equipment, 
three-quarters with host national contracts, and one-half with 
manufacturer-provided warranty repair. Nbne of these methods 
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appear to be overwhelmingly satisfactory in terms of timeliness; 
principals were only slightly more satisfied with the quality of 
repair than with its timeliness (Exhibit 3-29), These data sug- 
* gest that even though schools may be well equipped, they do not 
always have full advantage of the equipment in their possession. 
Quality and Adequacy of Materials 

An impressive 30 percent of school staff believo DoDDS 
instructional supplies and equipment are equal to or better than 
what they have experienced stateside. In the area of textbooks, 
workbooks, library books* madia resources/ and media equipment/ 
over 90 percent of OoDDS schools were reported to have had ade- 
quate or very adequate quantities on hand at zhe start of the 
1982-1983 school year (Exhibit 3-30),* The greatest inadequacy 
is found in the area of vocational education equipment (47 
percent of schools) and computer equipment. But at the time of 
this study* computer education was not y*t a fully implemented* 
DoDDS curriculum. Those schools offering cojnpuier education do 
so using equipment procured outside of recrular channels. 
Principals rate the physical condition of the materials on hand 
according to the sante patterns as they do their quantity. 

Students (grades 5 to 12) and teachers concur in the overall 
adequacy ratings given -by the principals. On ^ scale of 1 to 4, 



*3ased on early reports of problems with late deliveries and the 
early fall scheduling of data collection/ the question was also 
asked for the midpoint of the 1981-82 school year. Mo differ- 
ence was found in the response patterns to the two questions. 
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REPAIR RECORD 

No Repairs "by This Method 

Have Used Method 



MANUFACTURER MILITARY 



47% 
53% 



8% 
92% 



HOST 
KATION 

22% 

78% 



TIMELINESS OF METHOD 
Very Satisfied 
Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Very Dissatisfied 



7% 
33% 
33% 
29% 



6% 
44% 
31% 
19% 



12% 

46% 
33% 
9% 



QUALITY OF REPAIR 
Very Satisfied 
Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Very Dissatisfied 



li% 

47% 
26% 
14% 



5% 
50% 
31% 
14% 



13% 
56% 
22% 
3% 



EXHIBIT 8-29 

SATISFACTION WITH ALTERNATIVE 
METHODS OF REPAIRING EQUIPMENT 
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VERY 



VERY IN- 



QUAirriTY 

Basic Texts . 
Workbooks 
Library Books 
Supplemental Materials 
Media Resources 
Media Equipment 
Vocational Education 

Equipment t 
Computer Equipment 
Furniture 
Office Equipment 
Routinely Replenished 

Items 



ADEQUATE ADEQUATE ADEQUATE ADEQUATE 



50% 
37% 
30% 
12% 
29% 
34% 

8% 
4% 

10% 
17% 

15% 



41% 
48% 
52% 
65% 
59% 
54% 

46% 
13% 
68% 
63% 

70% 



8% 
12% 
15% 
20% 

.10% 
10% 

22% 
26% 
18% 
17% 

12% 



1% 

3% 
3% 
3% 
2% 
2% 

24% 
56% 
4% 

3% 

2% 



PHYSICAL CONTHTIOS* 

Basic Texts 
Workbooks 
Library 3ooks 
Supplemental Materials 
Media Resources 
Media Equipment 
Vocational Education 

Equipment 1 
Computer Equipment 
Furniture 
Office Equipment 



38% 

32%- 

24% 

12% 

25% 

30% 

8% 
10% 
8% 
3% 



53% 
54% 
65% 
70% 
63% 
56% 

52% 
30% 
66% 
72% 



9% 
12% 
10% 
15% 
10% 
12% 

14% 
14% 
204 
17% 



0% 
1% 
1% 
3% 
2% 
2% 

25% 
47% 
5% 
2% 



EXHIBIT 8-30 

PRINCIPALS* RATINGS OF SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMEOT 
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ratings by 1,3th students and teachers are above the moan of 2.5 
in terms of the quality/ quantity/ variety/ and availability of 
materials and equipment. 

Principals in a position to judge say there is variation 
both across regions and across schools within the region in the 
availability of equipment and materials for student use. When 
the data reported by teachers are examined by region they support 
this perception (Exhibit 8*31). Quality is the factor most com* 
parable across regions but not as comparable as would be expected 
given the DoDDS curriculum development plan and procurement poli- 
cies that standardise the textbooks and equipment that can be 
ordered. Differences are more marred in the quantity/ variety/ 
and availability aspects that are more subject to regional policy 
and budget levels. Teachers in Panama tend to rate their 
instructional materials slightly higher than teachers in other 
regions; teachers in the Atlantic rate their materials slightly 
lower. 

Under the Five-year -Curriculum Development Plan textbooks 
and supplemental materials are ordered and financed at the world- 
wide level during the year of implementation. Principals need 
not budget for this replacement of instructional .mater ials . 

There ate reported instances of this process resulting in 

* 

excesses/ since the quantities ordered are based on school 
enrollments and ratios/ not on how programs are operated at * <+ 
specific schools* The data suggest (Exhibit 8-32) this may 
indeed have happened in the cases of mathematics and music/ where 
teachers report. quantities of instructional materials that are 



PERCENT REPORTING 



INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 



M. ; iAN RATING* 



PROGRAM BY YEAR MA 
CURRICULUM LE 
IMPLEMENTED 5 Y 


.TERIALS 

:ss thai; 

'EARS OLD 


LEaiS THAN 
5 YEARS 
OLD 


OF MATERIALS 
QUALITY QUANTITY 


1977 


Health 


59% 


68% 


2.7 


2.6 




Physical Educ* 


73% 


63% 


2. P 


2.5 




Social Studies 


66% 


62% 


2.'> 


2*7 


1978 


Career Education 


80% 


■ 76% 


2.9 


2.6 




Language Arts 


70% 


71% 


2.8 


2.7 


1979 


Science 


76% 


71% ' 


2.9 


2.8 




Special Education 


77% 


80% 


3.1 


2.8 




Compensatory Educ* 


92? 


90% 


3.0, 


2.6 




Career Education 


80% 


* 76% 


2.9 


2.6 


1980 


Mathematics 


87% 


83% 


3.2 


3.0 




Special Education 


77% 


80% 


3.1 


2.8 




Compc satory Educ. 


92% ' 


90% 


3.0 


2. ,6 




Career Education 


80% 


76% 


2.9 


2.6 


1981 


Music 


92% 


82% 


3.3 


3.0 




Arts 4 Humanities 


93% 


71% 


3.2 


2.8 


1982 


Foreign Langu^e 


87% 


72% 


3.4 


2.7 




Vocational Educ 


79% 


53% 


3.1, 


2.5 



*4-point scale 
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EXHIBIT 8-,i2 

CONDITIONS OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT COVERED BY THE 
FIVE-y T 7AR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
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more than adequate (mean ratings of 3.02 and 3.03 on a 4-point 
scale). Schools themselves maybe over-ordering in some subject 
areas, particularly reading? where one in three teachers reported 
instructional materials to be more than adequate in terms of 
quantity. 

Many schools appear to be depending on the Five^Year Cur~ 
riculum Development plan to replenish supplies. Four out of 10 
schools have not secured new materials for their health programs 
since the health curriculum vas implemented. Although subject 
areas vary, the curriculum development cycle appears to be 
instrumental in the acquisition and replacement of supplies. 

The first line of decision making regarding educational 
equipment is with the principal. With input from the teachers 
and within the budget authorized by ODS and the region/ princi- 
pals ^etermi^e what equipment will be ordered. With the excep- 
tion of career education and vocational education, vhich depend 
more on heavy equipment than do other subjects/ principals rate 
the quantity.available toward the more than adequate side of the 
scale (Exh£bit 8-33). Even with vocational education and career' 
education/ the quantity of equipment is given ratings above or 
equal to the mean of the scale used; however/ in 4 out of 10 
schools of fering these programs the principal perceives an 
inadequate quantity of equipment. It is possible that when 

* 

decisions are made within schools' budgets/ the more costly 
programs do not receive ecual treatment. 
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QUALITY OP EQUIPMENT 



QUANTITY OP 
EQUIPMENT 



SUBJECT AREA 


PRINCIPALS 


TEACHERS 


PRINCIPALS 


Vocational Education 


2.8 


2.8 


2.6 


Career Education 


2.7 


3.0 - 


2.5 


Physical Education 


2.9 


2.6 


2.9 


Music 


3.1 


3.1 


3.0 


Science 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


Mathematics 


3.2 


3.0 


3.1 


Social Studies 


3.1 


2.S 


3.2 



4-point scale 




EXHIBIT 8-33 

MEAN RATING OF SCHOOL STAFF 
REGARDING AVAILABILITY 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Major Construction Program 

DoDDS is taking an organized approach to upgrading ^he most 
inadequate of its facilities. The process is a centralized one 
that has essentially delegated only design to the regional level, 
while providing philosophical and some procedural guidance. 

Any changes .that would be recommended in this area are at 
the margins of the process, representing refinements. For exam- 
ple t the square footage allowances in effect are now 3even years 
old* and there is evidence that these allowances nay be limiting 
no high schools and small schools. DoDDS currently entertains 
requests for Waivers of these standards. ODS should review the 
criteria and consider developing alternative criteria or ranges, 
specifically to accommodate small schools. DoDDS is a system 
with many small schools. Such alternatives as opposed to case* 
by-case waivers would help further ensure equity in the con- 
struction pro<jram. 

The philosophy of participation in the development of educa-^ 
tional specifications and involvement of educators in all 
decision-making stages might be further emphasized. There is 
currently no evidence to demonstrate problems resulting from the 
limited involvement of educators in planning? however* such pro- 
blems would not surface for several years given the number of 
years required fot planning, design,* construction and occupation 
of school buildings. 

The process as it is carried out at the regional level would 
benefit from some improvement in communications between ODS and 
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the Regional offices. Specifically/ regional facilities special- 
ists might be better able to deal with and resolve pressures from 
the military communities with which they deal if they were 
involved more immediately in prioritizing and budget allocation 
for the worldwide construction program/ better informed of the 
congressional MILCON budget process/ and briefed on the how and 
why of decisions made at ODS, 
Minor Construction/ Repair/ and Maintenance 

The military engineering offices/ on which schools depend 
for minor construction repair and maintenance/ operate according 
to DoD resource management regulations, which require forward 
planning and scheduling. DoDDS has not formally implemented a 
planning program? thus/ what planning occurs is discretionary and 
undertaken according to methods and procedures agreed to between 
school principals and engineers. Principals complain they do not 
receive timely services. Engineers manage their offices in such 
a way that staff are not available to respond to short-term 
requests / other than emergencies . Systemwide guidance , bringing 
DoDDS into conformance with j the system on which it depends, is 
seen as one means of improving those services. DoDDS has pre- 
pared such procedures and is responding to comments from the ser* 
vices. It is expected they will be incorporated in DoD Manual 
1342.6-M-l and dissaeminated at the s«Cart of the 1983-84 school 
year. We recommendT that persons knowledgeable in such proced- 
ures, with the interest of the schools their primary objective/ 
be available to assist and advise each school individually to 
ensure full biid satisfactory implementation. 
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Further improvement in services might also be recognized if 
there were standard procedures for monitoring. Current methods 
to ensure that schools are receiving the services they arc 
authorized to receive are lax. School principals and complex 
coordinators have no specific guidance as to how they should go 
about doing this, and the branches of service are under different 
guidance as to how to report (voucher) the ^%rvices provided. It 
may be that such monitoring is a function best served above the 
school or school complex level vhere comparative data would be 
available for evaluation, yet not at an administrative level as 
far removed as the Regional Office. Intermediate level monitor- 
ing would minimize the administrative burden on principals and 
alleviate the need to train all DoDDS principals in logistical 

i 

technicalities. 3y locating the function below a regional level* 
it would be possible to give greater and more individualized 
attention to what is happening at each school or in different 
communities. 

The current approach to funding the minor construction pro- 
gram only adds to delays in undertaking new projects. By using 
the approach now employed in the major construction program which 
separates the authorization of design and execution funds, engi- 
neering offices could be more responsive to schools' needs. As 
■ 

the minor construction program now operates, design for DoDDS 
projects does not begin at most military installations until con- t 
struction funds are authorized, with contractors identified after 
that point- Combined with the recent experience that such funds 
are not authorized until late in the fiscal year, the minor 



construction program ends up out of synchronization with the 
school year and the desire to undertake the construction during 
the summer months. It is also not uncommon for funds to be 
received too late to be fully committed and thus lost at the end 
of the fiscal year. 

The General Accounting Office recommendation that DoDDS 
return to reimbursing the services rather than authorizing them 
to charge DoDDS* funds directly is reinforced by the findings of 
this study. DoDDS has indicated that they are returning to a 
reimbursable system* 

Supplies and Equipment f 

While there has been significant improvement in the procure- 

o 

ment processes and procedures used by DoDDS in recent years, * 
there is room for more improvement. Practices of making procure- 
ment decisions at regional and ODS levels {when they are not 
given information by schools) are questionable/ as they appear to 
result in inequitable distribution of some resources. 

Earlier problems of system breakdowns at the DGSC level do 
appear to be resolved. The bottleneck has been moved to the 
regional level. This may still be too far removed from the 
schools to provide the individualized attention necessary when 
problems due to late/ incomplete/ or erroneous deliveries are 
encountered. Procurement may benefit by having decision making 
and operational functions lopated organizationally closer to the 
schools and by ensuring that the persons involved in the process 
are qualified to undertake the task at hand. This conclusion 
coming out of the Comprehensive Study is different from that 
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reached by DoDDS and leading to the plans for a centralized 
ordering system. It is recommended that the BOSS system be 
rigorously evaluated once it has 'oeen implemented. 

Lacking an inventory system* DoDDS does not know what equip- 
ment it owns, although it does know what has been placed in the 
schools* While this information need not reside at a worldwide* 
level it should be routinely available within the system. It 
should also be available in a standardized manner to permit 
periodic systemwide assessments of status. At a minimum/ the 
conduct of inventories following procedures that should be 
developed by OCS and recognized a3 managerially sound should be 
required of ail schools , 

The information gathered as part of this Comprehensive Study 
suggests that there may be some inequity in the distribution of 
resources across schools and across regions. More detailed 
analyses of the decision making and funds management regarding 
supplies and equipment are required to fully understand the 
reasons behind these differences. 
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CHAPTER 9 
PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 

OVERVIEW OF THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 

. The transportation of pupils to and from school, on field 
trips/ and to extracurricular events is a service provided to 
DoDDS on a reimbursable basis by the military communities in 
which the schools are located. As indicated in Exhibit 9-1/ 
principals overwhelmingly report that the manner in which these 
services are provided is either satisfactory 6r very satisfac- 
tory. Some variation occurs in the provision of services "across 
regions/ most notably in regard to reliability (Exhibit 9-2). 

Seven of every 10 principals report that these services are 
fully supportive of the- school's ability to offer a full educa- 
tional program and to make that program available to all stu- 
dents. Outside of the core educational program/ transportation 
services are reported as supportive of field trips at 6 of every 
10 schools and of extracurricular events -at only one-half, of the 
schools. 

DoD has delegated responsibility for school bus safety to 
the installation commander providing the service and not to 
DoDDS. Whilr* the data indicate safety to be satisfactory at 86 
percent of schools/ there is room for concern in this area; 14 
percent of DoDDS bus riders use transportation services at the 16 
percent of schools tfhere principals rated safety as unsatis* 
factory or very unsatisfactory. Roughly the same percentages 
reappear in the response of transportation officers to the query 
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PERCENT OF SCHOOLS 


VERY 
SATIS- 
FACTORY 


SATIS- 
FACTORY 


UNSATIS- 
FACTORY 


VERY 
UNSATIS- 
FACTORY 


Safetv 


28% 


57% 


10% 


6% 


^Quality 


32% 


62% 


6% 


1% 


Reliability 








25 


Adequacy 


32% 


61% 


6% 


1% 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 
OF BOS RIDERS 










Safety 


31% 


55% 


3% 


6% 


Quality 


42% 


54% 


4% 


0% 


Reliability 


41% 


55% 


2% 


* 


Adequacy 


34% 


54% 


12% 


0% 



♦Less than 0.5%. 



EXHIBIT 9-1 

PRINCIPALS' RATINGS OF TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 
AND PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS 
RIDING BUSES 
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SAFETY 


QUALITY 


RELIABILITY 


ADEQUACY 


ALL RFGICNS 


3.1 


3.2 


3.2 


3.2 ' 


Germany -North 


3.0 


3.2 


3.0 


3.1 


Germany- South 


3.0 


3.2 


3.0 


3.2 


Atlantic 


3.0 


3.2 


3.2 


3.2 


Mediterranean 


3.0 


3.3 


3^4 


3.1 


Pacific 


3,3 


3.4 


3.6 


3.6 


Panama 


3.2 


3.2 


3.4 


3.4 



4-point scale. 



EXHIBIT 9-2 

PRINCIPALS' MEAN RATINGS OF PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICES BY REGION 
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regarding how frequently they conduct required reviews of safety 
with 15 percent not conducting reviews of vehicles and 13 percent 
not conducting reviews of school bus loading and unloading areas* 
Systemwide/ vehicle reviews are on the average conducted once a 
month/ and reviews of loaditig/unloading at-jas twice a month. 

Local level military transportation officers and school 
principals typically confer to project the school's needs for 
transportation. This information is ^channeled up to Regional 
Office and Comaiand levels by the military where Inter3ervice 
Support Agreements are generally negotiated. The school si^/tem 
provides the busing requirements/ the military estLnares costs. 

At the local level/ transportation decisions are glided by 
policy that describes eligibility for busing and the requirement" 
that busing services be provided at least cost. Techniques 
available to control costs include examination of alternative 
methods of providing services (e.g./ contract vehicles and/or 
personnel vs. military vehicles and/or personnel) coordinating 
bus routes across schools/ monitoring the number of students 
traveling individual routes/ and establishing a commuting area 
beyond which parents must arrange for transportation. 

THE COST OF STUDENT. TRANSPORTATION 

Given that DoDDS 'si daily commute and field trip transporta- 
tion costs account for 10 percent of the total budget (as opposed 
to an estimated stateside average of 5 percent for 1982*83)/ 
DoDDS must watch these services carefully, in conjunction 
with the military services/ DoDDS has undertaken a program to 
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ericourage use of economies. A detailed study has been fielded to 
assess whether the most* cost-effective means is being used at 
individual commands- The utility of this study to those beyona 
the community for assessing effectiveness has* however, been 
hindered by the use of noncomparable data. The noncomparability 
of information has been reported as a problem encountered by 
DoDDS complex coordinators and business managers attempting to 
assess the efficiency with which bus services are being provided. 

This was also a problem within the scope of the current " 
study. Lacking standardized information keeping and reporting, 
the data collected within the framework of the Comprehensive 
Study are limited and subject to numerous constraints. For exani-* 
pie, mileage figures are understated in that they do not reflect 
themiles clocked on field tripsj some conmunities do not charge 
DoDDS for buses traveling limited distances. The data, neverthe- 
less < do provide the opportunity to examine expenditures in this 
area. 

Exhibit 9*3 provides a comparison of average stateside 
transportation costs with those of DoDDS. The most current data * 
available on stateside student transportation are for the 1979-80 
school yeai*. These data have been adjusted using the Public 
Transportation component of the Consumer Price Index. This 
component includes salaries, maintenance, fuel, and replacement' 
costs. 1979-80 data have been adjusted to reflect change between 
the average CPI for the period September 1979 through August 1980' 
to the full year CPI for 1982. 
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STATESIDE 

DoDDS ACTUAL ADJUSTED TO 

1962-63 1979-80 1962 

Transportation Budget $44 ,242 $3 , 633 , 14$ 
(S000) 

Percent of Total Current 

Expenditures 10% 4% 5% 

Total Annual Miles (000) 22,541 2,831,824 

Total Pupils Transported 61,257 21,466,044 

Percent of Total ?upils 60% 56% 

t 

Annual Miles Per Pupil 277 132 

Cost Per Mile 51.96 $1.35 $2.00 

Cost Per Pupil Transported $544 $179 $265 ' 



Source: Survey of DoDDS School Principals, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Consumer Price index for Public Trans- 
portation. 



EXHIBIT 9-3 

COMPARISON OF DoDDS PUPIL TRANSPORTATION COSTS 
WITH NATIONWIDE STATESIDE AVERAGE COSTS 
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A3 noted previously/ the proportion of the budget for cur* 
rent operatior ; earmarked for pupil transportation is twice &s 
high within DoDDS as the stateside national average. The propor** 
txon of the budget expended on pupil transportation "is. related to 
several variables. Among these are the proportion of enrolled 
students using the bus service* the miles traveled per atir**nt # 
variations in the cost of ~*el, and the salaries that can be 
negotiated for drivers and maintenance crews* * 

Data are not available that would permit comparisons 
stateside salaries for transportation with DoDDS. However* in 
some countries ir. which schools are located {mo * ; notably 
Germany) employee benefits for those hired through the local 
economy exceed those of American nationals, thus in'latirsg this 

component of costs above stateside experience. Data available on 

v ■ 

fuel costs (for countries where 85 percent of the schools are 
located) indicate that three-quarters of all DoDDS schools are in 
countries where diesel.fuel, purchased on the local economy* is 
more expensive than that available through the U.S. economy. To 
the extent that contracted bus services include fuelj^sts 
these countries* DoDDS transportation costs are being driven 
higher than stateside experience-, There are no data indicating 



how much of the fuel used to transport DoDDS commuters is being 
purchased locally* 



students than does DoDDS* and 3 states transport them farther.- no 
state transports a larger percentage of xts students greater 
distances than DoDDS. States that most closely approximate DoDDS 



While 22 states transport a larger proportion of their 
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in this respect are Icwa* Kansas* Montana, and Wyoming. The 
transportation coses in these four states are compared with DoDDS 
costs in the first part of Exhibit 9-4- DoDDS transports 128 
percent as many pupils as* these states (on average) with the 
average DoDDS bus rider traveling 119 percent as many miles as 
the average rider across these 4 states- DoDDS costs per pupil 
and costs per mile* however* are 147 percent and 130 percent* 
respectively* of the average in these states. 

There is a general tendency stateside (though not absolute) 
for the cost per mile to decrease as the per pupil mileage 
increases- Kansas * Montana* Nebraska* South Dakota * and Wyoming 
are most like DoDDS in terns of cost per mile and mileage per 
pupil, DoDDS transports its bus riders 103 percent as many miles 
as these 5 states do* on averager however* DobDS does so at 128 
percent the cost per mile- While DoDDS *s transportation burden 
is higher than typical stateside experience* the higher percen- 
tage of current revenues spent on transportation does not appear 
to be totally explained by the greater per-pupil mileage T 

USE OF SCHOOL BUSES 

Bus transportation services are nearly universally utilised 
in the DoDDS setting. Fewer than 4 percent of the schools do not 
use buses to assist in pupils' daily commutes. Among students 
interviewed* 52 percent report using school buses as their 
primary mode of transportation to and from school. High schools 
serve larger areas than elementary schools and* as would be 
expected* a higher proportion of students in grades 5 through 
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ADJUSTED* COST 



% OF MILES % OF PER 

PUPILS ■ PER CURRENT PUPIL ?2R 

TRANSPORTED PUPIL EXPENDITURE BUSED MILE 

DoDDS 60S 289 10.3% $544 $1.96 



Average: 4 47% 243 4.8% $369 $1.51 
States 

Iowa 49% 2-30 4.3% $305 $1.33 

Kansas 43% 252 5.3% $400 $1.58 

Montana 50% 249 4.9% $395 $1.58 

Wyoming 46% 240 4.6% $374 $1.55 



DoDDS/4-State 1 123% 119% 
Rat.jp 



Average : 5 41% 281 

States 



Kansas 


43% ' 


252 


Montana 


50% 


249 


Nebraska 


2 6% 


" 326 


S • Dakota 


38% 


338 


Wyoming 


46% 


240 



DoDDS/5-Stats 146% 103% 
Ratio 



215% 147% 130% 



5.0% $429 $1.53 

5.3% $400 $1.58 

4.9% $395 $1.58 

4.7% $564 $1.73 

5.5% $412 $1.21 

4.6% $375 $1.55 

206% 127% 128% 



•Stateside data for 1979-80 adjusted to the Consumer Price Index 
for Pub Ac Transportation. 



EXHIBIT 9-4 

COMPARISON OF DoDDS TRANSPORTATION COSTS 
WITH THOSE OF SELECTED STATES 



12 report riding buses (51 percent) than students in the lower 
grades {40 percent) * 

The degree to which parents depend on school buses to carry 
their children varies by region, with 8 out of 10 students rising 
the school bus in the Pacific, Mediterranean, and Atlantic. In 
Germany-South and the Pacific/ the proportion is 6 out of 10. , * 
Germany-North has the lowest incidence ^of school bus usage/ with 
5 out of every 10 students using this" mode of transportation. 

Overall use of school buses for "commutes to and from school 
approximates the nationwide average for stateside school systems* 
DoDDS students/ however # cover much greater distances than the 
typical stateside student. The average DcODS student spends 24 
minutes on the bus in the morning and again in the afternoon- 
Students in Germany -North, Germany^South, and*™the Pacific 
reported spending the longest tine'on the bus. A one-way commute 
in these regions is cn the average eight minutes longer than the 

commute in the Mediterranean and the Pacific (Exhibit 9-5)- As 

s 

may be expected, some students spend as little as five minutes or 
less on the bus. The longest time reported in the survey data was 
160 minutes in a 1-way commute. 

DoD regulations specify that principals and installation 
commanders are to define an outside perimeter for school bus 
pickup. Factors to be considered when establishing boundaries 
include availability of housing in proximity to the school and 
elapsed travel time via other available modes of transportation. 
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REGIONS 
G e rma ny-No rth 
G e nrfa ny -South 
Atlantic 
Mediterranean 
Pacific 
Panama 



ONE-WAY 
COMMUTE 

24 Minutes 

28 Minutes 

28 Minutes 
20 Minutes 
20 Minutes 

29 Minutes 



♦Sample size inadequate to generalize* 



EXHIBIT 9-5 

AVERAGE TIME SPENT IN 'A ONE-WAY 
SCHOOL BUS COMMUTE 
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Those residing outside of this area are responsible for getting 
the child to a pickup point or to the school itself. Four out of 
10 schools report that some families live outside of the commut- 
ing area/ and 14 percent of the parents interviewed reported thai 
their children spend additional time in commuting. Among chil- 
dren o£ these parents an extra 30 minutes is spent getting to the 
school bus pickup point. This is a situation encountered some* 
what more frequently by parents assigned to Germany than among 
those stationed in other DoDDS regions. In Germany about 20 
percent of parents reported their children depend on more than 
just the DoDDS bus to get to school. Some cases of this situa- 
tion vere reported in the Atlantic (11 percent) and Mediterranean 
(6 percent). Mone of the parents interviewed in the Pacific and 
Panama reported use of multiple modes of transportation. Conver- 
sations with parents assigned to Germany outside Of the represen- 
tative survey indicated on-base housing shortages and the non- 
receptivity of some German communities can be the deciding factor 
when housing decisions are made. Some, thus, may not have the 
choice to live within the commuti^ area established by the 
school principal and community commander. 

Three-quarters of these parents, evenly distributed across 
all military services, reported being aware of the necessity for 
their children to use a means of transportation other than the 
school bus when they moved into their cur, ant housing. This 
suggests that while the commuting area imposed by DoDDS and DoD 
regulations results in some students being inconvenienced, the 

f 

y 



system i n three out of four cases is providing adequate infor- 
nation ho parents before they make housing decisions. 

Among the DoDDS students not using the buses. 83 percent 
walk to school, while another 9 percent live too close to the 
school to qualify for DoDDS subsidized transportation but are 
using means other than walking. Three-quarters of the parents 
driving their children to school reported no inconvenience. 

DISCIPLINE ON THE 3 USES 

Twenty-four minutes is a long time for children to be con- 
fined in a limited space, and fully half of the older students 
interviewed rated discipline on their buses as poor to very poor 
(52 percent). The noise lev«l (15 percent)* standing up (18 per- 
cent), and more serious behavior such as lighting and indecency 
(23 percent) were cited by the older students as being problems 
cn their buses. The younger students were aiso encouraged to 
talk about their school bus rides. All but H percent like 
riding their school buses* Those who do not' complained about the 
noise. Informally, teachers and administrators reported that 
the problems occurring on buses are oftentimes carried into the 
school either through early morning hyperactivity on the part of 
younger students or eruptions of violence among those older ones 
seeking to resolve arguments begun on the way to *etfool. 

' -Under DoD regulations it is the local commander who is 
Responsible for the development and enforcement of standards of 

student behavior on buses. Comparable with many stateside 

\ 
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systems' policies/ neither DoDDS nor the military is authorized 
to hire or pay individuals to monitor student behavior on 3chool 
fcuses. The exception to this is in one country where host 
national laws require monitoring. Approximately two-thirds (68 
percent) of students in grades 5 to 12 are unmonitored on their 
daily commutes to and from school/ regardless of the amount of 
time they spend on the school bus (Exhibit 9-6)* Monitors are 
almost unknown in Germany/ where only 2 students in, 10 ride a 
monitored bus. Half of all bus riders are monitored in the 
remaining regions. 

Among students reporting discipline as good or very good on 
zheir buses / most attributed it to control by the bus driver or 
monitor. On buses transporting DoDDS students it is not as easy 
to assune that drivers will take responsibility for discipline as 
it is stateside. All students sampled reported their drivers to 
be host nationals. Driving skills/ as demonstrated by the 
ability to pass driving tests in host nations—not fluency in the 
English language — are the criteria used by the military and bus 
contractors in their selection. Four out of 10 principals saw 
this lack of English proficiency as being something mere th^r: "a 
minor problem at their schools. 

Of the 32 , percent of students in grades 5 to 12 riding on 
the buses that do have monitors/ half reported that parents 
assume this responsibility* Exhibit 9-7 identifies the other 
types of individuals that fill this role for the remaining 17 
percent of bus riders* Where host nation laws do not require bus 
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ALL BUSED 
STUDENTS 



MONITORED 
STUDENTS 



UNMONITORED 
STUDENTS 



ALL STUDENTS 100% 

' 5-15 minutes 3?% 

16-30 minutes 42% 

31-45 minutes 3% 

More than 45 minutes ■ 13% 



68% 
22% 
32% 
6% 

8% 



EXHIBIT 9-6 

DISTRIBUTION OF MONITORED BUS 
RIDERS BY, TIME SPENT IN ONE-WAY COMMUTE 
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PERCENT 



Interviewed Students Bused 51% 

Bused Students Monitored 32% 
Bus Riders Monitored by 

Parents 554 

Students 15% 

Host country nationals 15% 

U-S. military personnel 5% 

Other * 104 



PERCENT OF GRADE 5 TO 12 STUDENTS 



FIGURE 9-7 

PERCENT OF GRADE 5 TO 12 S 
HAVING BUS MONITORS 
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monitors , this role is served on a voluntary basis/ is & duty 
required of parents by community commanders, or is paid for 
through voluntary organizations in the community. 

Half of the parents interviewed whose children are umrtoni* 
tored (48 percent) saw this as a problem ranging in magnitude 
from minimal (7 percent) to great (41 percent). The data suggest 
the level of parental concern is not a function of grade level. 

Parents voiced concern in roughly equal proportions/ whether 

■* 

their children were in elementary, middle,:* or high school.- 

Parents residing in the Mediterranean were more positive toward 

safety than those in other regions. In the Mediterranean 7 out 

of 10 saw the buses as safe even when they lack monitors* Those 

in the Atlantic were most concerned, with 7 out of 10 seeing a 

definite problem and unsafe conditions stemming from lack of bus 

monitors. In the remaining regions parents were evenly divided 

in their assessments of the safety of this situation. 

Problems occurring on school buses (as reported by students/ 

parents , teachers, or members of the community) are channeled 

through the principal to the military transportation officer. 

Principals reported an even greater need for monitors than did 

parents. While half of the parents in the sample whose children 

ride buses saw no problem, due to the absence of "monitors, the 

data below indicate that principals have definite opinions 

regarding the need f^r monitors* 

Great Need 40% 

Moderate Need 24% 

Small Need 21% 

No Need ^ , 14% 
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When this issue was addressed in greater depth with selected 
principals* transportation officers* and community commanders, 9 
they noted problems in getting volunteer programs to fill the 
gap. Individual communities are addressing the issue in a 
variety of ways. Some encourage residents of the community to 
ride the buses to and from work on a space available basis: in 
others, booster clubs foot the bill for salaried monitors. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In any examination of the issues of bus monitoring it is 
essential to keep the overall picture in perspective. Coring the 
1592-33 school year slightly more than 40 percent of all DoDDS , 
students were riding unmonitored school buses* Twenty percent of 
the parents of all DoDDS students were concerned about t/neir 
safety on these unmonitored buses* and vere vocal about their 
concern* 

A systemvide-funded school bus monitoring program does not 
appear to be justified* although a monitoring program designed to 
alleviate the specific problems being experienced does appear to 
be justified. The criteria under which monitors may t^e hired 
should be relaxed. For example* DoDDS might fund monitors on a 
country-specific basis or where elementary and secondary students 
share buses* Additionally* volunteer monitoring programs should 
be actively encouraged as systemwide policy. Local communities 
and the schools might be assisted in this through dissemination 
of information on how successful volunteer programs operate in 
different settings. 325 



Despite limitations in available data, there is evidence that 
costs of , transporting DoDDS daily commuters may be higher than 
necessary. Although transportation services are provided through 
the military/ accountability for the funds spent on transporta- 
tion rests with DoDDS* which should continue to expand its 
current efforts to control costs in its transportation program. 
Systemwide policies, and not these of the services* are needed as 
a first step in this process. To accomplish this* DoDDS will 
require the support of DoD in developing* promulgating/ and 
enforcing policies. Standardized accounting practices are being 
implemented which will permit examination of costs across com- 
munities. Only through such comparisons will it be possible to 
identify excessive costs and to take appropriate action. At the 
time of this study, DoDDS-wide there were only three positions 
(including one at CDS) filled with people qualified to evaluate 
transportation programs. Local school bus routes* the pack of 
individual buses, and the efficiency of decisiens regarding con- 
tract vs. direct hire of drivers at 269 schooJs cannot reasonably 
be monitored from Washington- ODS reports systems to control and 
monitor costs and the personnel to do so currently are being put 
in place. 
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CHAPTER 10 
OTHER ASPECTS OF SUPPORT 

Many of the functions associated with resource management 
and maintenance come under the purview ot the community com- 
mander. Maintenance and repair of school facilities* custodial 
services* transportation services* and maintenance of equipment 
discussed in earlier chapters are only p*rt of the picture. ' The 
DoDDS school* through its dependencies* has very close ties with 
the military community in which it is located. The community 
commander is specifically charged to provide administrative and 
logistics supgort to the DoDDS activities. Almost all of these 
services are provided on a reimbursable basis and involve admini- 
strators working directly wi^h representative^ of the military 
community to ensure that the support received is responsive to 
school needs. Among these services* student feeding is somewhat 
unique in that exclusively the responsibility o£ the mili- 

tary community to arrange for such programs. Congress has called 
for committees to be established at several levels to advise 
school administrators and the military commanders on issues con- 
cerning dependents' education. Additionally* commanders are to 

assign a member of their staff to £he liaison role of Schools 

O 

Officer. This chapter reviews xhese various support arrangements 
and the manner in which they are operating. 

GENERAL SUPPORT OF THE MILITARY COMMUNITIES 

It can be hypothesised that one factor in the complex sup- 
port system of a DoDDS school is the relationship that exists 

■a 
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between the Xey actors. Several questions were asXed of the 
school principals and community commanders who ware" interviewed 
as a mean c s of examining the ' environment in which services are 
.provided. When encouraged to talk, about the community comr- 
mander's relationship with the school/ 66 percent of the princi* 
pals were definitely positive Terms such as interested (46 per- 
cent), supportive (46 percent!-, cooperative (14 percent)/ and 
available (11 percent) were most typical of those used (Exhibit^ 
10-1). On a 3-point seal* of satisfaction the mean score given 
by principals was 4*3. 

Regrettably * the services provided by these communities do - 
not all rate as high as the attention the commanders give to the' 
schools. Transportation/ repair, maintenance, and minor con- 
struction services, given the percentage of the DoDDS budget 
which they consume/ have been singled out for extended discussion 
in earlier sections. Exhibit 10-2 provides a comparison of the 
overall rating* given these services lay principals ^ith these 

■■ * 

they give to other services provided under the auspices of the * 
military. The data are based on a 4-pbint scale where a rating 
pf 4 is very satisfactory and 2*5 represents a mean score. Mail 
services are the only services rating below thi* mean* althoi 1 ^ 
When specific problems are brought to the attention of the 
responsible office, satisfaction is achieved* All other services 
rate above the mean/ though only protective services and tranj-* 
portation begin to approach the very satisfactory m?rk. 

DoDDS principals fcend to be in fairly frequent contact 
with the community commanders/ *1 percent on a weekly basis «d 
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DESCRIPTION OF PERCENT OF 

COMMANDS PRINCIPALS 

interested 17% 

Highly interested 29% 

Supportive 20% 

Very/Highly Supportive 26% 

Cooperative 9% 

Very/Highly Cooperative 6% ( 

Always Available 11% 

Other ?ositive Terms 26% 

Neutral 6% 

Negative Terms 6% 



EXHIBIT 10-1 

TERMS USED BY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS TO DESCRIBE 
COMMUNITY COMMANDERS' ATTITUDES TOWARD THEIR SCHOOLS 
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TYPE OF SERVICE 


OVERALL 
RATING OF 
SATISFACTION 


RESPONSIVENESS 
TO PROBLEMS 


Transportation 


3,2 


3.2 


Repair/Maintenance 


2.8 


2.9 


Community Services 


3.1 


3.0 


protective Services 


3 .3 


3.2 


Safety 


3 .0 


3.0 


Heating and Cooling 


3 .1 


3.1 


School Lunch 


2 .5 


2.5 


Medical Services 


2.7 


2.3 


Communication Services 


2-7 


2.3 


Mail Service 


i.a 


2.3 



4-po.'rit scale. 



EXHIBIT 10-2 

PRINCIPALS' MEAN RATINGS OF LOGISTICS SUPPORT 
SERVICES PROVIDED THROUGH THE MILITARY 
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another 27 percent at least twice a month. The frequency of 
contact i^not a predictor of the principals' satisfaction with 
the maintenance services received by the school* 

The general satisfaction that principals express regarding 
their relationships with community commanders leads one to sur- 
mise that the problems they bring are dealt with appropriately, 
since most rt f this contact is. prompted by problems. Principals 
report they contact the community commander only when necessary 
(36 percent of principals) or when they have a problem (44 per- 
cent). Other reasons given for contacting commanders are to 
attend scheduled meetings £14 percent) j to <2iscuss plans affect 
ing the school (14 percent), and to obtain information (19 per- 
cent). 

DoDDS principals appear to value involvement with the mili 
tary community and its representatives* Eight out of 10 princi 
pals interviewed reported engaging in some specific activity in 
order to "stay close" to the rciil-ltary community* Use of formal 
lines; of communication such as attendance at the commander's 
staff msecings and keeping the commander's staff informed were 
the most .frequently reported practices. Attendance at the mili 
tary community's social service functions and participation in 
community social functions were the next most frequently men- 
tioned practices (Exhibit 10-3). 

The typical commander interviewed also reported keeping 
informed of school activities. Exhibit 10-4 summarises the fre- 
quency wit?; which community commanders are briefed on school.- 
related programs and problems. Fully half are briefed by their 
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PRACTICES TO STAY CLOSE TO PERCENT OF 
COMMANDER PRINCIPALS 

Do Nothing Specific 16% 

Attend Staff Meetings 23% 

Keep Commander's Staff Informed 23% 

Participate in Social Service Functions 13% 

Attend Social Functions 18% 

Through the SAC 15% 

-Send Commander School Newsletters, etc, 13% 

Other Social Contact 13% 

Attend Military Functions 3% 

All Other Practices Reported 18% 



EXHIBIT 10-3 

PERCEOT OF PRINCIPALS USING SPECIFIC PRACTICES 
TO STAY CLOSE TO THE MILITARY COMMUNITY 
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FREQUENCY OP 
BRIEFINGS 

More Often Than 
Weekly 

Weekly 

Twice a Month 
Monthly 

Every six Weeks 
Twice a Year 
As Required 
Seldom or Never 



COMMANDER'S 
STAFF 



18% 
35% 
6% 
9% 
3% 
3% 
12% 
15% 



DoDDS 
STAFF 



3% 
27% 

6% 
18% 
15% 

9% 

9% 
■12% 



SAC 
MEMBERS 



6% 
6% 
3% 
41% 
12% 
0% 

12% 
19% 



'4 



EXHIBIT 10-4 

FREQUENCY OF COMMUNITY COMMANDER 
BRIEFINGS ON SCHOOL ISSUES 
CONDUCTED BY DIFFERENT TYPES OF PERSONS 
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staff at least weekly. However, some commanders assume a more 
removed positron fromithe schools* Approximately 2 out of 10 

report receiving briei^iAgs on school tcpics twice a year, seldom, 

i 

or never. The reasons behind the infreguency of briefing were 
not pursued. ! 

In addition to tiie community commander, the role of Schools 

t 

Officer has been created to provide a link between the school and 

the military system Ion which the school depends. Each community 

i 

commander is to appoint a staff member to serve as Schools Offi- 
cer, acting as liaison between school and military community. 3y 
definition this is a ?ol* that could be particularly important in 
the area cf support services. Four of the schools visited 
reported having no Schools Officer for various extenuating rea- 
sons . 

At 27 percent of the schools the principals reported that 
although a Schools Officer had been designated, he or 3he was not 
involved with the school. Another 33 percent rated the officer 
as neither involved nor uninvolved. Despite this relatively low 
frequency of involvement, principals are satisfied (32 percent) 
with their Schools Officer. As reported toy community commanders, 
Schools Officers spend few of their working hours dealing with 
school matters (Exhibit 10-5). Perhaps, given the overall satis- 
faction of principals, and the low involvement, the time spent 
attending to school issues is well directed and results in 
satisfactory outcomes. The data show very low correlations 
between the presence of maintenance problems and the time the 
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TIME SPENT 
OH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 



PERCENT OF COMMANDS 



5 perceni of time or less 31% 

10 percent of time 14% 

15-20 percent of time 11% 

40-50 percent of time 6% 

93-100 percent of time 23% 



/ 

EXHIBIT 10-5 

PERCENT OF TIME SCHOOLS 
OFFICERS DEVOTE TO SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 



/ 

EXHIBIT 10-5 

PERCENT OF TIME SC 
riCERS DEVOTE TO SCHOO 
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Schools Officer devotes to the school (r*0.08) or between the 
severity of problems and the time the officers devote (r=0*28)* 

The principals recognize the Schools Officer as the liaison 
between school and military (53 percent). Further/ 36 percent of 
the principals interviewed view this individual as a facilitator 
and point of contact in regard to the support services the school 
i3 to receive from its cognizant community, other functions in 
which Schools Officers become involved are provided in Exhibit 
10-6. 

STUDENT FEEDING PROGRAM 

Provision of meals to students during the course of tha 
school day is a service provided by the military without involve- 
ment of the DoDDS system. Unlike stateside school systems, DoDDS 
has no authorization to provide a student meal program. Whether 
or not meals will be available to students during the school day 
is discretionary on the part bf the military community in which 
the school resides. These programs, where they are elected* are 
to be self-sustaining and are not subsidized by DoDDS or the 
military community. The meal services are arranged through zhe 
food services organisation serving the installation* The ratio- 
nale is that DoDDS is in the business of educating children; 
feeding responsibilities fall outside of this mandate. 

One reason for the decision to take this position may be the 
fact that many of the schools/ built when the military had 
responsibility for overseeing the construction program/ lack 
lunch facilities. Slightly less than half of the schools (46 
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PERCENT OF 



FUNCTION COMMANDS 

Liaison between School and 

Military Community 58% 

Point of Contact to Facilitate 

Military Support Services 36% 

Advisor ; on Military 

Technicalities and Protocol 6% 

Organizes School Activities 9% 

Handles Transportation Services 18% 

Handles School Lunch Program 9% 

Handles Budgetary Matters 6% 

Other \ 24% 

No Schoo'ls Officer 12% 



EXHIBIT 10*6 \ 
FUNCTIONS SERVED BY SCHOOLS OFFICERS 
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percent) have on-site cafeterias. The current construction pro~ 
gran recognizes this as a problem* and ODS requires all new 
school construction* major renovation* or expansion projects to 
include plans for a cafe-eria. During the 1983 fiscal year a 
portion of the minor construction* repair, and maintenance budget 
has been set aside for installation of, cafeterias. 

Three-quarters of all schools currently have some arrange- 
ments in place for providing lunch to children during the course 
of the school day. In buildings without cafeterias or multi- 
purpose rooms where rneals can be served* students nay take their 
lunch at the base/?X cafeteria* the Officers and iJCO Clubs* or 
the Dependents Youth Activity, Where schools have no on-site 
rapacity for food preparation* hdt or cold neals are brought 'to 
the school. 

Parents of somewhat inore than half of the students having 
experience with lunch programs at DoDDS schools are displeased 
with those services, giving a rating of 0 or F. Reasons cited by 
parents for this rating include lack of hot meals, the quality of 
the food served* and the time allowed for lunch breaks (Exhibit 
10-7)- Older students were somewhat less critical of the pro- 
grim. The mean score they gave the food service (2".7) fell above 
the mean of the scale (2.5)* whereas the score given by parents * 
(2.1) fell substantially below the scale mean (3.0). Students, 
however* based their impressions on the quality of food prepara- 
tion and variety of foods only* not considering broader issues* 
as their parents did. 
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PERCENT OP 
PARENTS RATING 



REASON FOR RATING D OR F 

NO Hot Lunch 39% 

Quality of the Food 25% 

Low Nutritional Value 7% 

Junk Food Available 8% 

Quantity 10% 

Too Little Time for Lunch 12% 




EXHIBIT 10-7 

REASONS FOR' PARENTAL 'CRITICISM OF 
THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
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The student meal program was among those aspects of the sys- 
tem most frequently reported by parents as the biggest problem 
with which the -schools must deal* With 14 percent of all parents 
reporting this problem, it was exceeded only by parental concern 
* over funding (16 percent). Parents surveyed at elementary 
schools reported the school lunch program as the major problem 
(18 percent), more frequently than did parents with children in 
middle .schools (12 percent) or high schools (6 percent). A 
higher proportion of enlisted personnel (16 percent) were con- 
cerned^than officers (3 percent)/ or nonmilitary families (12 
^perce^t) . 

Current legislation allows eligible DoD dependents to par- 
ticipate in the U*S* Department of Agriculture's [USDA] free and 
partially subsidized school feeding program. This participation 
is discretionary and must be negotiated between the military com- 
munity in which the school is located and the food service 
organization serving that community. Half of DoDDS schools^ 
report participation* Nothing is Xnown about those DoD communi- 
ties that do not participate in the USDA's program* Some may 
lack the facilities to participate/ while some may have no or few 
families meeting the eligibility criteria for free or reduced- 
price iuhches. 

The incidence of student participation is lower in DoDDS 
than it is stateside* While DoDDS students represent about 3 
percent of all tha nation 1 s public education enrollment/ they are 
served less than 1 percent of all free or partially subsidized 
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meals.* However, students at one half of the schools do not have 
the option to apply for the program. Possibly further reducing 
DoD dependents' proportionate participation in the program is the 
fact that only lunches are made available to them. Stateside 
participation may also include breakfast. 

ADVISORY BODIES * 

\?he legislation establishing the Department of Defense 

v 

Dependents Schools specifies that (1) School Advispry Committees 
are to be established for each school in the system; (2) Instal- 
lation advisory Cornmittees are to be established at military 
installations having more than one school; (3) and a worldwide 
Advisory Council on Dependents Education is to be established. 
School Advisory Committees are to advise principals regarding the 
operation of the school, maV.e recommendations concerning curricu- 
lum and budget matters/ and advise the military commander regard- 
ing problems of dependents' education within the jurisdiction. 

At each of the representative sites vi ited, the principal 
and one (randomly selected) member of the School Advisory Com* 
mittee CsAC] wfere asked about the activities of the committee. 
Principals spolce of the SACs in terms that were nearly equally 

distributed among positive (46 percent) and neutral (51 percent). 

i 

Only one principal cast this discussion in negative terms. From 
the perspective of principals/ this relatively new advisory 



♦Source; Internally prepared statistics for October 1982, Food 
and Nutrition Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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structure is one that should be retained (77 percent). It pro- 
vides a vehicle fbr communication between ?chosl aud community 
and allows *or n balance of viewp^'nts to be heard. Exhibit 10-8 

identifies the reasons given by principals for t,ieir expressions 

* if 

of interest in continuing the SAC functions* Although satisfied 
with the role of SACs (mean score of 4.0 on £ 5,-point &&ale).and 
recommending that SACs be maintained* school principals, w*j*e 
mixed in'their perception of the SACs valu* specifically to- 
school operations (mean score of 3.0 on a 5-point scnle). Tiree 
out of 10 report that SACs are valuable- 3 out of 10 report chey 
are neither valuable nor not ***iu%bie7 ,and 4 3uti of 10 report 
they arc :;ot valuable. 

SACs were established to advise principals on matters rsla* 
tive to schools. The issues on which they provice ad Tt ice are 
most frequently those of logistics (46 percent), wi*:h thii 
remaining issues equally divided across topics pertaining to tfta 
quality cf education (27 percent) and orher types of issuer. 
Exhibit 10-3 presents details on the V of issues addressed by 
SACs that the members believe to be important. 

At the time cf data collection* 91 percent of theso issues* 
were still under discussion or being considered by those to whom 
the recommendation had beet^ referred. Another 42 percent had 
resulted in the change sought by the committee. ?or the refin- 
ing issues, either the SAC had reached no recommendation (14 per- 
cent); no change or reply had resulted from the recommendation 




REASONS FOR RETAINING SAC FUNCTION 



PERCENT OF 
PRINCIPALS 



Provides Vehicle for Communication 40% 
between Schoo^and Community 

Is a Forum for a Balance of Viewpoints 33% 

Provides for School Representation 27% 

Member teachers Have a Knowledge of 27% 
the School 

Staff input is Beneficial 20% 

A Means to Communicate with Teachers 10% 

Other m 10% 



EXHIBIT 10-8 
REASONS CITED 3Y PRIBCIPALS FOR RETAINING SACs 

r ' 'V 
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EDUCATIONAL ISSUES 

Educational Quality 

Teacher Qualifications/Staff 

Curriculum 

Grade Span 

School Hours 

LOGISTICS ISSUES 
School Lunch 
Transportation 
Supplies/Materials 
Safety 

Building Maintenance 
Physical plant/ Construction 

OTHER ISSUES 
School Policies 
Funds/Budget. 
Extracurricular 
Special Needs 
Communication 



♦More than one response permitted * 



PERCENT OF SAC MEM3ERS 
REPORTING ISSUE* 

22% 

22% 

11% 

5% 

3% 

24% 
24% 
14% 
19% 
14% 
11% 

19% 
16% 
11% 

8% 

5% 



EXHIBIT 10-9 
MAJOR ISSUES ADDRESSED BY SACs 
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(19 percent): or the SAC's recommendation had been rejected (4 
percent)- As shown in Exhibit 10-10, members were most positive 
in their assessment of the committee's impact on military/ 
community relations (56 percent) and the school's extracurricular 
program (41 percent). They tended to assess their impact on 
school schedules as having been negative twice as often as posi- 
tive. 

Of the SAC members interviewed/ 73 percent had served state- 
side on Parent Teacher Associations or other school advisory 
bodies. These individuals compared their SAC's organization and 
operations favorably with their stateside experience (Exhibit 
10-li), Of the SAC members included in the sample, 7C percent 
were entering at least theii second year of membership. 

Three-quarters (76 percent) of the SAC members in the sample 
were civilians, while 19 percent were officers/ and 5 percent 
vera enlisted personnel. All ranks of the military were reported 
to be represented on half (53 percent) of the SACs, Among the 
remaining committees the absence of military personnel was dis- 
tributed as follows; 



Members of School Advisory Committees are elected by the parents 
of students enrolled in the school- *fc data are available 
regarding whether enlisted personnel have not run for membership 



military personnel 
fcfo officers 
tto enlisted (E1-E3) 
fcfo enlisted (E4-E9) 
No enlisted (unspecified) 



15% 
8% 
15% 
15% 
46% 
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IMPACT OF SAC 

Military/ Community 
Relations 

School Operations 

Academic programs 

Ext r acur r i cu 1 a r 

School Schedules 

Transportation 

discipline 



POSITIVE 
IMPACT 

56% 



20% 
31% 
41% 
19% 

23% 
22% 



NEUTRAL 
OR N,A, 

34% 



50% 
53% 
47% 
53% 
59% 
56% 



NEGATIVE 
IMPACT 

9% 



20% 
16% 
13% 
28% 
13% 
13% 



EXHIBIT 10-10 

SAC MEMBERS' PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR COMMITTEES ' IMPACT 
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COMPARED TO STATESIDE 

Is it as easy for the SAC 
to get members? 

Is it as easy to attend 
meetings? 

Is it as easy to partici- 
pate in SAC meetings? 

Is the SAC as involved in 
school policy formulation? 

Is the SAC as often in 
agreement with school 
administrators? 



YES 
69% 

80% 

96% 

67% 

30% 



NO 
31% 

20% 

4% 

33% 

20% 



EXHIBIT 10-11 

MEMBERS' COMPARISONS OF SAC WITH 
SIMILAR STATESIDE ADVISORY EXPERIENCE 



[C 
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or have simply not been elected at the 25 percent of schools 
where these ranXs are not represented on the SAC. 

Installation Advisory Committees ClAC] have been established 
for* 7 out of 10 schools in the sample. Principals reported that 
these committees take an active interest in the schools (at 78 
percent of schools having a cognizant IAC). The lACs are viewed 
by principals as bei.;g of value but of slightly less value to the 
school's operations than the SAC (mean score of 2.7 versus SAC 
score of 3.0). These committees appear to be serving their 
intended purpose by addressing issues at the community level and 
providing interface with the military community (Exhibit 10*12). 

The Advisory Council on Dependents Education is advisory to 
the Director of DoDDS. The council directs its attention to ■ 
general policies for curriculum selection, administration, and 
operation. The Advisory Council also provides a vehicle for 
communication between DoDDS and other Federal agencies concerned 
With elementary and secondary education. Given the distance of 
this council from the local DoDDS school principal, both organi- 
zational and geographically, a surprising 35 percent of these 
principals see the Advisory Council as serving a useful function. 
Another 38 percent believed themselves to be too uninformed of 
the council's activities to comment. The remaining principals 
(27 percent) do not recognize the council's functions as useful. 
Among the reasons given by principals for reporting the council 
to be useful were the worldwide unifying role it plays (46 
percent of principals)/ its function as a forum for information 
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ROLE PERCENT 

Addresses Issues at the 23% 
Community Level 

Deals with Issues under 21% 
Military Jurisdiction 

Advises the Commander 18% 

Other Advisory Role 14% 

Inactive 11% 

Other 7% 



* 



*More than one response allowed i 



EXHIBIT 10-12 

ROLES OF INSTALLATION ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
VIS-A-VIS SCHOOL 
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sharing (31 percent), its appeals function (23 percent), and the 
support it provides ?pr specific programs (23 percent), 

SUMMARY AMD RECOMMENDATIONS 

The data suggest that the support mechanisms available to 
the schools (e,g., the community commander. Schools Officer, and 
advisory committees) are serving their functions well, although 
full advantage may not be being taken of them. Given these 
generally positive findings, no recommendations for change are 
offered in these specific areas, other than the suggestion that 
these avenues of assistance be utilized raore fully. 

OoD eligibility for the CSDA fre<* and partially subsidized 
meal program is rscent, and the, IKS. Department or Agriculture 
has considered modifying the "legislation to exclude OoO children. 
The limited data available through the Comprehensive Study sug- 
gest that the nutritional needs (demonstrated on the basis of 
eligibility) may approach that found stateside. The philosophy 
in the legislation allowing stateside schools to participate in 
this program reflects an intent to assure that all children 
receive sufficient nourishment to safeguard their health and 
well-being and to form good eating habits. Blanket exclusion of 
DoD dependents from a program with such goals should not be 
undertaken, lacking fuller documentation. 
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CHAPTER H 
STATESIDE RESOURCES COMPARISON 



INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter we compare DoDDS ' expenditure of resources 
with that of stateside public school systems. While there are 
many points of one-to-one equivalency between the DoDDS system 
and stateside public schools/ such an analysis is not a straight- 
forward task because of significant differences — in structure/ 
operational requirements/ and services provided. 

In the first instance/ structure/ DoDDS is a worldwide 
system with its Headquarters Office of Dependents Schools [ODS] 
located in Alexandria/ Virginia. At the time of this study the 
system was divided into six regions with individual schools under 
the authority of their respective Regional Offices* Stateside/ 
school authorities include State Education Agencies [SEAs] and 
Local Education Agencies tLEAs]* Many (but not all) LEAs have 
subdistrict administrative areas roughly equivalent to the DoDDS 
Regional Offices. The functions oz these structures are also not 
directly comparable. Within DoDDS/ policy formulation and 
ove^^aght functions comparable to those carried out by SEAs are 



the responsibility of ODS/ which also performs functions (such as 
budget development) that are comparable to LEA functions 
stateside. SEAS/ intermediate units/ and LEAs also have access 
to eight federally funded privately operated regional educational 
laboratories that provide research and development and technical 
assistance support. 



4 




System comparability is most apparent in the area of opera- 
tional requirements* Eoth DoDDS and ^EAs exist for the express 
purpose of educating students "by operating schools. There are/ 
however* operational differences. The DoDDS system purchases 
many of its operational services from the military (e.g., : 
accounting/ maintenance, student transportation) rather than 
performing the functions directly. Funding of construction for 
dependents schools is handled through Federal appropriations* and 
the system does not incur debt and interest expenses for capital 
outlay comparable to LEAs* In the opposite vein/ DoDDS incurs 
costs nor. experienced by public schools, such as long-distance 
transportation expenses for students attending its boarding 
schools, permanent change of station expenses, and the cost df 
teachers* periodic returns to the continental United States. 

In a similar fashion, services delivered by public schools 
differ somewhat from those provided by DoDDS. The DoDDS system 
is a Kindergarten through grade 12 system/ whereas stateside 
districts nay begin vith pre-Kindergarten and may offer adult 
education/ summer school* and community service programs not 
found in DoDDS. Stateside systeins operate student feeding 
programs. DoDDS does not. 

In the area of resource costs/ order of magnitude differ* 
ences may also be anticipated. DoDDS is geographically dis- 
persed, tfet only is the system worldwide/ but it must provide an 
education to all overseas DoD dependent students/ regardless of 
their isolation. The result is a combination of long bus 
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rides for many students and the operation of numerous small 
schools (some with fewet than 30 students). 

Given theSti and othe? differences that will be noted later/ 
a highly sophisticated statistical comparison seeking financial 
accounting and audit levels of accuracy would be inappropriate 
and misleading. The research design for the comparison, and the 
analyses presented in this chapter thus: 

• Consider differences in ordinal ranges only 

• Exclude costs unique to DoDDS vis-a-vis stateside 
systems 

• Exclude costs to stateside systems vis-a-vis 
DcDDS 

METHODOLOGY , ? * 
Sample Design- and Response 

Five independent samples of stateside systems were selected 
for comparison with DoDDS.- The criteria for selection were 
structural and operational/ **ach defined to test a different 
hypothesis. 

DoDDS is a large system compared vith the universe of state* 

side Local Education Agencies. Size (measured in terms of mam- 
's 

bers of students and schools) may influence costs in terms of 
economies of scale. The 16 Local Education Agencies having 
enrollment and number of schools within 50 percent of DoDDS 
enrollment and number of schools were included in this sample. 
Of these 16/ 13 (81 percent) responded to the request for 
information. Seven provided complete data for the study. 

* 
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As noted earlier OoDDS is also a system of small schools; 35 
percent of DoDDS schools have enrollments of less than 300. The 
second sample included stateside Local Education Agencies operat- 
ing within 50 percent the number of small schools as OoDDS. The 
six school districts having a proportion of small schools most 
like DoDDS's were selected.. Five or w hese districts (83 percent) 
responded to our request. Three of the five responses provided 
all data needed. 

The third sample was selected to test the hypothesis that 
DoDDS costs are similar to those of stateside school systems 
serving a Large number of military families * Parental expecta- 
tions of school system operations were assumed to influence the 
resources that would be dedicated to education. The stateside 
school systems having the highest proportion of military impacted 
enrollment were selected for inclusion (regardless of size). 
5*ive in this sample responded/ of Vnich four provided all neces- 
sary data* 

The fourth sample was intended to allow conparison of DoDDS 
regions with stateside schopl systems exclusive of ODS resources 
and costs. Eighteen systems/ three cottjiarable in size to each of 
DoDDS' six regions/ were sampled. These were small school dis- 
tricts ranging in size- from 3,000 to 48,000 students. Only one 
Local Education Agency responded within each of the regionally 
based strata. Additionally* structural and conceptual problems 
were encountered in segregating and allocating DoDDS regional 
costs. This sample was not analyzed. 
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The fifth sample pursued a similar concept as the DoDDS 
regional sample/ having as its purpose comparison of DoDDS in 

total with statewide sy3tens/ inclusive of State Education Agency 

/ v 
resources. Seven ^states mot the criteria that the statewide 

system have enrollment and number of schools within 50 percent of 

DoDpS enrollment land number of schools* Data were received from 

six State Education Agencies/ providing an 86 percent response 

rats . / 

Stateside Data Collection and Compilation 

Data were Collected entirely from public documents such as 
annual reports/ budget compilations, and staffing reports. As 
such/ much of /the financial data have been the subject of audit/ 
taken as an indication that they are of a high-level of accuracy. 
None of the aata appear to be anomolous or markedly different 
across schoQl systeirs, particularly when size is taken intc 
account* Key comparison data contained in the documents were 
abstracted/and transcribed to summary forms* The surmnary forms 
included definitions for each data element of interest. The 
definitions responded to the need to exclude from stateside 
counts tiiose costs and resources not comparable to DoDDS- In 
many instances the data contained in this report will not be 
found As a single line item in a budget document. Published 
f igures # have been adjusted using information contained elsewhere 
in tfie same or a conpanion document to correspond with r DDS/ or 
elements have been computed based on detail provided by 
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■ comparable use of Vesources be refeptfhced in this study 



contributed to our 



respondents, Tha requirement that only dita representing 




include information from all 



responding stateside systems. 



Typical computations performed include: 



• • Tabulation of total Local Education Agency 

staff totals from individual unit or program 
budget or statistical reports 

• Subtraction of amounts budgeted fcr adult 
oc vocational education or summer school 
from total budgets 

• Isolation and subtraction of the ccst of 
school meal programs from budget totals 

•i Verification that double counts of enrollment 
across aidaentary * middle school/ junior hicrh, 
and high school grades had not occurred 

The data so derived have beon surnnarized in comparison vibl^s 
presented in this chapter. For each sample* individual items of 
cost and totals are compared to DoOOS and uiff^rences are ana- 
lyzed. I* ems of cost a.nticipau^d to differ due to order of ti>ag- 
nitude or structural dijfersncos are analyzed independently to 
assess their influence on the broader, cost comparisons. 

Clearly* data collection solely from published documents 
constitutes a limitation on the study. Preferably* data would 
have been collected on site, with access to respondent financial 
records and the ability to determine th<> exact degree o£ compara- 
bility of the various objects of expenditure between LEAs. Such 
a "quasi-audit 1 * type approach clearly would yield somewhat more 
accurate data, though at substantially higher cost- Also* 
there is a concern regarding the utility and appropriateness of 
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questioning data which have been subjected to outside audit* 
public scrutiny* and budgetary decision making. It was concluded 
that since the data available are official data, th*y are suf- 
ficiently adequate and accurate for the purposes of this study. 
Specific sources of the data presented are noted in the biblio- 
graphy appended at the end of this chapter. 



KEY CONSIDERATIONS RELATED TO COST COMPARISONS 

Interpretation of cost data should be premised on the fol- 
lowing considerations regarding the specific data elements 



Salary , Figures used are total salary of all Local Educa- 
tion Agency personnel, teaching and nonteaching. Clearly, 
differences can arise from disparities in salary scales. 
Since DoDDS teachers' salaries ^re indexed to salaries of 
teachers in stateside systems serving cities with popula- 
tions of 100,000 or more we would expect DoDDS average 
salaries to equate to those of the larger LEAs and be some- 
what higher than the averages of smaller units. 

Fringe Benefits . What is shown are the financial costs act- 
ually reflected in the accounts of the comparison organiza- 
tions. This will lead to substantial variation for several 
reasons. First, not all DoDDS fringe benefits costs are 
reflected in DoDDS accounts. This is particularly true of 
Civil Service retirement costs, actual payments which are 
reflected in Office of Personnel Management accounts, Also* 
liabilities for such expenses are not reflected when . - 
incurred (only When paid), whereas LEAs usuall 1 ' do accrue 
sucti items as they are incurred. This is also true of the 
accrual of annual and sick leave. The Office of Management 
and Budget has staged that accrued (as opposed to expensed) 
fringe benefit costs of Federal employees approximate 27 to 
30 percent. Actual DoDDS reported fringe benefit costs for 
FYS2 are 8,7 percent of salaries; the difference is due to 
the factors noted above. Finally, a wide variance in fringe 
benefits may exist due to specific kinds of benefits 
provided. This includes such factors as; 

• Type of retirement plan used — FICA or private vs. Civil 
Service 
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• Taxes for unemployment compensation* Woritmans 1 Compen- 
sation* et a I . t and significant variance in rates from 
state to state 

# Wide variations in "optional" benefits such as health 
and life insurance* disability insurance, tuition 
assistance* leave and holiday allowances, and so forth 

flon-'Fersonnel Costs . These items are impacted significantly 
by account definition differences from school district to 
school district? e.g., what vould be attributed tc "Supplies 
and Materials" in one stateside system might be. accrued 
under "Contractual Services" in another. This problem is 
mitigated to a degree by general use of the Department of 
Education's Local Education Agency Accounting Handbook *by 
many districts* but latitude f ^r variation still remains. 

dumber of Students . We have used number of individuals 
enrolled* rather than average daily attendance* primarily 
because projected enrollments are the usual basis for 
obtaining oersted* funds for the stateside systems studied* 
Additionally/ ODS does not maintain data on average daily 
attendance. In a number of instances, it was necessary to 
accumulate these data from a variety of separate tabulations 
aade by the school systems. Also, it was often unclear 
whether special education students were included or exc tuced 
in base enrollment totals. Every effort was made to iden- 
tify and exclude double counting where it was suspected to 
have occurred. 

Number of Staff . This is intended to be actual ful£-time- 
equivaients, LFTEs] of employment. A key problem is the 
reporting period. We have used school year 1981—32 for com- 
parison, but this is not precisely equivalent to Federal 
FY32, the period from which DoDDS data are drawn. Various 
employment strengths are shown in budget and personnel docu- 
ments for DoDDS during FY 82: however, the number stated by 
DoDDS to be the most accurate is 10,490 FTEs for FY 92 , 

Average Cost I terns \ - It should be stressed that the averages 
derived are intended to J show ordinal relationships only* not 
precise costs. The important thing is the relative range of 
costs and DoDDS positioning within that range. If DoDDS 
costs are generally within the range of comparison to state- 
side system costs* then they may be construed as equivalent, 
and ^esumably reasonable . 
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DoDDS COMPARED TO LEAs 

This section deals with a comparison of DoDDS* operating 
costs to equivalent costs for each of the three LEA tuples. 
Specifically* adjusted DoDDS operating* costs are developed* and 
data are compared to those for: 

• LEAs similar in size to DoDDS 

• L£As of similar size to DoDDS with a high proportion 
of small schools 

• LEAs wizh a high proportion of military dependent 
enrol lees, regardless of LEA size 

Each of these conparisor.s is derailed in the following para- 
graphs : 

Inhibit 11-1 summarizes those DcDDS operating costs directly 
comparable to LEA costs, The totals presented were arrived at in 
the following manner: 

• Costs for items unique to DoDDS were eliminated. These 
are presented separately in the DoDDS budget submis- 

s ions • 

• Tuitions paid for attendance outside DoDDS -ops rated 
schools were eliminated. 

• Summer school expenses were eliminated . 

• The balance of the ertjpenses for Administration* Educa- 
tion, and Logistics were recast in the format used by 
LEAs t note that totals are identical with DoDDS totals, 
and only the format has been changed. 

After these totals .re developed/ average costs per year were 

determined on a per student and per staff member basis. The 

results are presented in Exhibit 11-2* 
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Salary 

Benefits 

Subtotal 

Contractual 
Services** 

Supplies and 
Materials 

Furniture and 
Equipment. 

Other 
Total 



ADMIN 
$13,930 
1,307 
15,237 



1,002 



2,276 



3 22, 515 



EDUCATION * 
$186,731 
16,543 
203,274 
2,767 

7,*100 

1,222 

4,609 

$219,972 



LOGISTICS 
$ 6,197 
149 



6,336 
53,724 

1,503 



638 



52,473 
3114, 674 



TOTAL 
$206,348 
17,999 
224,347 
56,491 

13,605 

1,860 

59,353 

-33 56, 161 ' 



♦Excludes summer school. 

♦♦Includes cost of Interservice Support Agreements. 



EXHIBIT 11-1 

GROSS COSTS OF DoDDS FOR FY82 
(OCCLUDING DoDDS* UNIQUE COSTS) 
(S000) 



3W 



10 



AVERAGE COST 

TOTAL COSTS 

COST ITEM ( ?OQO) PER STUDENT PER STAFF 



Salary 


$206,848 


$1,557 


Sl9,7l8 




Lit 




1.716 


Subtotal 


224,847 


1,692 


21,434 


LontraCtuai services 


^ O , *t 71 






Supplier and Materials 


IT. 605 


102 


1,297 


Furniture and Equipment 


1,860 


14 


177 


Other 


59,353 


447 


5,658 


i w * a a 


S356, 161 


?2,680 


?33,95i 


tiumber of Students 


K-12: 132,883 






dumber of Staff: 


10,430 







EXHIBIT 11-2 
DoDDS COSTS AND AVERAGES FOR FY82 
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Comparison of CcDDS to LEAs of Similar Size 

The average total budget of the 7 LEAs was $311,505,000 in 
FY82. Average enrollment of the LEAs presented in the .analysis 
(Exhibit 11*3) was 113/893. DoDDS's total operating budget for 
the fiscal year ending in 1982 was $356/161,000 — 14 percent 
higher than the computed stateside average, DoDDS's enrollment 
was 13 2,888 students — 12 percent higher than the average of 
school districts in the sample. The average number of staff in 
the stateside sample was 10 , 003 compared with 10,490 employees 
for DoODS, a difference of 5 percen-. Per student costs (52,580) 
■.•/are 2 percent higher for DoDDS than the stataside systems 
( 52 # 520) ? and per stair costs were 9 percent higher for DoDDS 
($33,951 versus $31,L4i). 

Salaries/ inclusive of fringe benefits, represent 63 percent 
of the ^ctal budget shown for DoDDS and 34 percent of that in the 
stateside average budget. As noted previously/ the computation 
and financing of fringe benefits is different in DoDDS from that 
ir. the sampled stateside systems. Five school districts provided 
detail on fringe benefi-s* The following results are obtained ■ 
when salaries/ exclusive of fringe benefits* are considered for 
these five systems and DoDDS: 



DODDS 



AVERAGE 
5 LEAs 



PERCENT 
DIFFERENCE 



Pupils 

Salaries ($000) 
Salaries per *t?>f£ 
Salaries per pupil 



132,888 



104,611 



+ 27% 

- 2% 

- 12% 

- 23% 



$ 206/848 
$ 19/719 
$ 1/556 



$ 211,700 
$ 22/304 
$ 7,024 
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jcOSI ITEM OR 


LEA 


DoOOS 


I TYPE 


HOUSTON | FAIRFAX 


MONTGOMKRY 


MILWAUKEE | MEMPHIS | SAtf OIEGO 


0 1ST* OF 


| TOTAL 


AVERAGES 


TOTAL 


AVERAGES 




TX | CO, VA 


CO, J4) 


wise 


! TENN ) CALIF 


coiumiA 


ITEM COST 


7 LtAs 


STUO'T| STAFF 


COSTS 


STUDENT 


STAFF 


(SALARY 


1a> 


1269,584 

i 


(a) 

n 


1194,778 


SI 31 ,016 | S;i6,/4M~ 

l 1 


* IjI A * IT 








1 ' 

i 


tZ0o,U4a 


« 


« 




to) 


1 

48,801 




61 ,299 


1 !°^L 


I 33,654 


i vyo 






• 


1 

1 ' 


17,999 






| SUBTOTAL 


1334,169 


i 

1318,465 


1265,067 


12*>6,077 


1141,379 


i 

1252,436 


1256,2^6 


11,025,649 


1?60,607 


12,194 


i 

126,073 


1224,047 


11,692 


|121,434 


|C0NTRAC7"AL 

|supplies I 

1 MATERIALS 


36,469 


( INCLUOEO 
UNDCR 
"OTHER") 

12,236 


3,712 
19,414 


35,447 
13,664 


19,374 
7,177 


1 ,456 
1 J,0'J3 


1,641 

11/>1^ 


96,299! 
96,463 


b 16,050 
13,703 


b 136 
116 


t> 1,679 
1,376 


56,491 
13,605 


425 
102 


5,385 

1 u&t 


|FURN1TUHE A 
[ EQUIPMENT 


16,462 


8,961 


3,563 


4,141) 


71 ; 


6,645 


3, 209 


4'3,905| 


ft,556 


55 


656 


1,660 


14 


177 


{other 


5,770 


33,912 


51,115 


4,509 


49 B 


?0,*>18 


0 


I16,202| 


16,600 


140 


1,660 


59,358 


447 


5,658 


1 TOTAL COSrS 


1424,092 


1373^576 


1334,671 


1311,9*8 


1169,145 


1294,306 




l?,l80,53ft| 


1311,505 


12,620 


131,141 


1356,161 


12,680 


[133,9511 


j NUMUER OF 
I STUO€NTS 


213,607 


m,675 


95,567 




110,963 
* 


OH 347 


93, f >4 ( > 


632,251 


116,693 






132,88a 




| NJMHER OF 
1 STAFF 


11,603 


•2,654 






6,006 


10,522 


7,915 


70,021 1 


10,003 






10,490 




| AVERAGE COST/ 
1 STUDENT 


1 1,965 


1 3,201 


1 3,501 


1 3,606 


1 1,524 


1 2,716 


1 2,916 


1 2,620j 


1 ' 2,620 






1 2,680 




| AVfRAtiE COST/ 
1 STAFF 


1 36,!>50 


1 29,522 


1 30,5*6 


1 3/, 318 j 


1 21,122 


1 ?7/J71 


1 34,4fi» 


» ^niJ 


1 31,141 






1 33,951 





1a)0etd11 not available* 
(blExcluttos Fairfax County* 



exit in I r 1 1-3 
taouiatidu or compahamvc 

FY62 COSTS OF LAItCL IEAS 
flOOO) 

364 
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The DoDDS salary figure just given is understated in that it 
does not include salaries of personnel providing functions for 
DoDDS through Interservice Support Agreements with the military. 
These costs appear under contractual services and indirect pay- 
ments included under other costs. Three stateside systems com~ 
parable in size to DoDDs were able to provide detailed data on 
both fringe benefits and contractual services. The comparison of 
combined salaries (exclusive of fringe benefits) and contractual 
services between these three school districts and DoDDs indicates 
strong similarities when examined on a per pupil basis: 

AVERAGE 4 PSRCEOT 
DoDDS 3 L3As DIFFSRSXCS 

Pupils 132,388 99,845" + 33% ■ 

Salaries and Contractual 

Services ($000) $ 292,123* $211,233 + 233 

Per Pupil $ 2,193 $ 2,116 " + 4% 

Comparisons on a per staff basis also reveal similarities 

between ToDDS and stateside systems * These comparisons must be 

considered with caution since personnel providing accounting, 

maintenance, and transportation functions are not on tne DoDDS 

payroll- The following analysis is based on total staff. 

AVERAGE PERCENT 
DoDDS 7 LEAs DIFFERENCE 

Total Staff 10.490 10.003 + 1% 

Total Pupils 132*888 119,893 + 12% 

Pupils Per Stair 12.7 11.9- + 7% 

The above figures indicate that DoDDS is slightly less 
heavily staffed than the stateside school dis-ricts of comparable 



* Includes $10,632 in indirect payment costs. 
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size* Three of these stateside s 'stems provided detailed data o 
central office staff by function. These systems had an average 
of 103 professionals and 588 nonprofessionals in personnel, 
finance and accounting, automatic data processing, transporta- 
tion* ana maintenance positions. This represented 7 percent of 
the total staff in these systems. DoDDS had 232 filled position 
in these areas* or 2 percent of its total staff. Assuming DoDDS 
conducted such functions in-house at the same staffing level as 
the 3 reporting LEAs (i.e., 7 percent of staff), its pupil-to- 
staff ratio would be 12. Or a ra^io almost the sane as that 
reported by sampled stateside school districts (11.9). 

Comparison of DoDDS to Stateside Local Education Agencies with a 
Kigh Proportion of Small Schools 

DoDDS is & system of many small schools; 35 percent of its 

schools have enrollments cf 300 s-uderts or less. It was 

hypothesised that this structure would affect the cost oi: 

providing services. Specif ically* s^aff /pupil ratios and per 

pupil coszs might be higher in DoDDs because of the need to 

provido a full complement of school-based resources to smaller 

numbers of students. Of the LEAs selected for comparison to 

DoDDS to examine this hypothesis * three provided all data needed 

for the analysis. These were: 

* Montgomery County, Maryland (23 percent small 
schools ) 

* Columbus* Ohio (18 percent small schools) ^ 

* Seattle * Washington (56 percent small schools ) 
Detailed cost witparisons are presented in Exhibit* 1 1-4 . 
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TYI*£ 



SALARY 

FRINGE GENET ITS 
SUBTOTAL 

CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 
SUPPLIES 4 MATERIALS 
FURNITURE 4 EQUIPMENT 
OTHER 



TOTAL COSTS 



NIMJER OF STUDENTS 



NUMBER Of STAFF 



AVERAGE COST/STUDENT 



AVtKAGE COST/STAFF 



MONTGOHiRY 

co m 



(a) 
(«> 
t256,6b/ 
3,712 
19.414 
3,565 
51.11*) 



1354,071 



95,5t|7 



10,960 



* 3.5G1 



t 50.556 



ODLUMiUS 
Oil 



1121,410 

f J 14,*>5*> 
U,->40 
6,61 1 
504 



tl67 t 640 



71,11*1 



7 J 49 



t 2.5*3? 



f ^1,4 



LEA& 
SEATTLE" 
*WA 



1165,015 



44 , 145 



4,3(>7 



f J, 6*) 5 



* 3/, 529 



TOTAL 
TEH COS! 



2(0,U5O 

—4 



22,4 7t> 



t »,IV> 



f 2\602 



5 LEA* 



averages 
snjofht 



DoDOS 



ti iipibo 


* 


1 • 


• 


1 * ! 


1206.B4B 


i;j*m* 


* 


U.'„J 




i * 


17,99(9 


*i n.012 


1552,414 


|tl77,471 1 


t2,52*> 


)t2J,68B 


t224,647 


22,15/ 


40,61ft 


1 13,56J] 


195 


| 1,610| 


56.491 


*3,7B9 


35,014 


I M.671 


165 




13,605 


495 


4,562 


| 1.521 


22 


1 204 1 


1.060 




52,647 


| 17.*i4j 


21*0 


( * 2 t 542 


59,356 



/0,2U3 



7,49^ 



t /3.155 



t'29,602 



L _ 



t5.155 



TOTAL 
STAFF I COSTS 



129,602 



1356.161 



I32,6tl6 



10,490 



* 2.630 



J. 



* 55,951 



A VIRAGO 



STUDENT 



STAFF 



t 1.692 
425 
102 
14 
447 



f2l,*^ij 
5.3U5 
1.297 
177 
5,650 



12,660 



155,951 



(a> fotall **o1 avaUoMo 



t£X|J||iJT 
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The mean costs of stateside school systems in this sample 
were 5221,775,000 in 5Y82. DoDDS costs at $356,161,000 were 61 
percent higher; however, 39 percent mere students were enrolled 
in DoDDS than the average of the stateside districts having many 
small schools. 

The following comparison indicates that DoDDS is operating a 
system with a high proportion of small schools with 35 percent 
less staff on a per pupil basis and at a 15 percent, lower cost 
per pupil than stateside systems with similar proportions of 
small schools: 

AVERAGE PERCENT 
DoDDS 3 LEAS DIFFERENCE 

Pupils/Staff 12.7 9.4 + 35%. 

Salaries and Fringe 

3enef its/Staff S 21,434 S 23,683 - 10% 

Salaries* Fringe 

Benefits* and 

Contractual Services/ 

Pupil S 2,198 S 2,718 - 19% 

Total Costs/Pupil S 1,680 S 3,155 - 15% 

Comparison of DoDDS to LEAs with a High Properties of Military 
Dependent Enrollments 

The LEAs in this group were chosen based on (1) proximity to 

major military facilities, and (2) more than 25 percent of the 

students enrolled being military dependents. Consequently, it 

was not expected that these LEAs would compare directly in terms 

of student population totals or gross annual operating costs. 

Exhibit 11-5 tabulates cost elements for the sample LEAs * 
« 

Of the 4 districts providing data, mean annual operating costs in 
FY82 approximated 528,002,000, while me*- enrollment was 10,897, 
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D0005 


t /TTPE 


GR0TON 


TOfiK ( 


a ovu* 


" Kf l££H 


TOTAL 


AVERAGES 


TOTAL 


AVERAGE 


I / 


CONM 


PA | PARK, WA 


TX 


IT1H COST 


4 LLAS 




STAFF 


COSTS 


STUDENT 


STAFF 




It 1,602 


1W,2M { 


132,560 


* 


* 


* 


* 
* 


• 


$206,048 


* 


m 




1,109 


2 1L>A 1 
* # " * * [ 




* 


* 


* 

*~ 


* 


m 


17,999 


m 


m 


( / 

i ^nrn tai 
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Clearly, these LEAs constitute a very different size clars 
compared to DoDDS, so gross cost comparisons are •'eJa^ively 
unproductive. Given the existence of impact aid and the high 
per*, antage of dependent enrollments, one would expect comparable 
per student costs and per staff costi. 

Upon examination, we find that these LEAs had an average per 
pupil expenditure of ?2,570 an EY82, compared to the DoDDS figure 
of ?2,680 — a difference of 4 percent. Similarly, average cost 
per staf? tnember of the LEAs is ?31,623, compared to ?33,951 for 
DoDDS — a difference of 7 percent. Both per pupil and per scaff 
costs are quite comparable to DoDDS. 

So DPS COMPARED TO SSAs 

Of t\e eight states with enrollments comparable vc DoDDS, 
these six responded requests for data. These were: 

# Delaware 

• District of Columbia 

• Nevada 

♦ Rhode Island 

• Wyoming 

# Vermont ^ 
Wyoming and Vermont provided financial data only on die ^tace 
agencj itself. 

The comparison of DoDDS to states is premised on structuraJ. 
similarity, ODS, Vfeshingt^n Headquarter - ;* for example, has sonu? 
of the characteristics ol an vhile ^fehe regies zxn be cc:t'- 

strued a$ analogous co LEAs. .Tne states included ir the , *;nple 
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do not include an intermediate structure between state and Local 
education agency- The District of Columbia does have a regional 
structure which is accounted for in the data presented. State- 
wide costs of the responding SEAs which provided data are com- 
pared to DoDDS. A direct comparison between ODS central office 
and s*A costs is not possible since DoDDS includes in ODS figures 
the cost or Interservice Support Agreements negotiated on a 
^ worldwide basis, A detailed comparison of ODS with statewide 
syszens having comparable enrollment is provided in Exhibit 11-6 « 
The following summarizes this comparison; 

AVERAGE PERCENT 
DoDDS 4 STATES DIFFERENCE 

'Tctal Pupils 132.838 ■ 122,779 + 3% 

Tctal Staff 10,490 8,361* +13%' 

Tctal Costs £356,151 $316,031 *J3% 

C;st Per PudII 5 2,630 $ 2,574 + 4% 

Costt Per Staff S 33,951 $ 32, 165* ^5% 

Pupils Per Staff 12.7 13.9 * 9% 

DODDS's tc^al enrollment is 3 percent higher than th£ 
average enroll-ent of the stateside systems examined* DoDDS 
total costs are 13 percent higher than the observed starewiie 
costs. Per pupil costs are thus very similar between DoDDS and 
statewide systems. The largest difference found between DoDDS 
and states is in the area of staff, where DoDDS reports IS per- 
cent more employees than do th* statewide systems- Whereas DoDDS 
appears less heavily staffed than school districts of similar 
size (showing 7 percent more pupils per staff member)/ DoDDS 
appears more heavily staffed when it is compared with the entire 



*Three-State Average- 
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educational system of sample states (9 percent fewer pupils per 
staff member). This differential would be somewnat higher if che 
pers jnnel providing the support services DoDDS receives through 
the military were to be included. As uoted previously, DoODS is 
a geographically dispersed system* The time budgeted for ad;nin~ 
istrators and educational coordinators to spend in transit may be 
higher than thar required stateside- However, this does not 
appear to account for the difference . Assuming that one third of 
all above-school level FTEs are spent in transit (175 FTES ) , 
DoDDS would have the real t ime equiva Lent of 12,9 staff per pupil 
(7 percent mors than stateside) > 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In the pre -eding sections, budgeted cos- s of DoDDS in FY32 

were compared to those experienced by a variety of public school 

3 

districts in the sarse period- Comparisons *ere based on equiva- 
lence of district size, proportion of s II schools * and per* 
c^ntage of military dependents enrolled. Also, elegants of cose 
„and overhead races were compared * From these analyses , the fol-* 
lowing conclusions have been drawn. 

If reasonableness of costs is defined as similarity to those 
costs experienced by like organizations, then DoDDS costs ar* 
fairly reasonable- When costs unique to DoDDS are eliminated 
gross costs per year, t>a3ed either on student or staff averages, 
are quite close* The variation is least noticed when DoDDS is 
compared to smaller districts irt such special comparisons as the 
percentage of military dependents analysis. Here, CoDDS* average 
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costs are net widely disparate. Although per staff costs exhibit 
sone variancer per pupil costs are quite close. The largest 
difference found was in the comparison of DoDDS to LEAs with many 
small schools; the DoDDS per-pupil cost is 15 percent below the 
L£As 1 costs. The most marked difference found was in the 
comparison of DoDDS with total state systems. Even here 
per-pupil costs were similar? the difference was in staff* 

Conclusions presented here regarding the reasonableness of 
DoDDS costs :aust be tempered by the fact that only cost experi- 
ence has be .1 compared . There has been no cos t-ef f ectiveness or 
cost^ef ric i*r.cy analysis. Cost comparisons presented here must 
be interpreted in the light of analyses of organizational struc- 
ture staffing, program effectiveness, and general efficiency 
presented elsewhere in this report ■ 

Given that DoDDS costs art presurr.ab y reasonable in terms of 
amounts per service, compared with public school districts, inhere 
are no general reccr^endatiens relative to cost increase , reduc- 
tion, or similar ac- ions . Wh s t is recommended is further 
detailed examination of staffing patterns. It was expected that 
DoDDS would demonstrate heavier staffing than stateside LEAs of 
comparable size; this was not found to be the case. DoDDS in 
fact is not staffed -in a manner comparable to stateside districts 
with numerous small schools , having fewer staff per pupil. Addi- 
tionally, when the full stateside educational structure is taken 
into consideration, DoDDS is more heavily staffed. These find- 
ings in combination suggest that somewhat lower staffing may be 

§ 
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evident &z lewer organizational levels, while higher staffing 
^ay occurring in offices more removed from the schools , 

After review of DoOOS 1 financial and budget formats, and th 
data derivable therefrom, some broad recommendations regarding 
managerial accounting and document formats have been developed, 
and are presented in Chapter 12, Budget and Finance- 
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RESPONDENT 



DATA SOURCE 



Clover Park, Washington 

District ">f Columbia 
Columbus , Ohio 



State of Delaware 



Budget Report, Fiscal Year 1982-83 
(Clover Park School Dist. *4G0, 
Aug. ^9, 1982) 

Submitted completed da^a form 

Progress in Education? A Report To 

the Community (School 3oard, 

Oct. 1981) 
Columbus Public Schools General 

Fund Budget FY 8 2 

(School Board, March 3G, 1982) 

Report of Educational Statistics t 
1981-1982 

; State 3o£rd of Education, 
Oct. 1982) 



■airfax Councy, Va, 



Jroton, Connecticut 



Houston i Texas 



Kileen, Texas 



Memphis, Tennessee 



Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



Montgomery County, Md, 



Fair -ax County Approved 3udget F/83 , 
Vol . 1 1 IT* & III; Annual School 
Report , 19S2 

Budgets Fiscal 1983 (3oard oi 

Education , March, 1?82) 
Pupil Data Report , ED 025 ctd 

8 '2/82 

A Compilation of General Statistical 
Zntormation (August 1982} 
Sudget , 1982-63 

1982-33 budget , (Kileen Independent 
School District, Aug. 1932) 

1982-33 Sudget , Memphis City Schools 
(School 3oard : June 1982) 

Milwaukee Public Schools Approved 
Budget, 1982-83 ( undated) 

FY83 Operating Budget , May 1982 
Statisticals Profiles 1981-32 , 
January 1982. 
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REr 

State of Nevada 
Stace or Rhode Island 
San Diego* Caii rornia 



Seattle* Washington 

State of Wyoming 
V o r :< , ? e r. r. s y 1 v a a i a 



DATA SOURCE 

Submitted completed data fcr. i 

Submitted completed data torn 

Pupil Accounting Report t 6*18-82 
Annual Financial & Budget Report , 

Aug. 31* 1932 — 
Report #10 (Personnel) , March 31, 

1982 

Budget, Fiscal Year 1982-32 (Seattle 
School District #1, June 19S1* 
Form 4F-195) 

Submitted completed dana form 

3udget, 1982-8? (Aug. 1982) 
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CHAPTER 12 
BUDGET AND FINANCE 

FISCAL MAMAGEMEMT 

nuring October and November 1982 project staff conducted 
extensive interviews in the following DoD offices currently pro- 
viding finance and accounting services to DoDDS: 

Upper Heyfordr U.K. 
Swetzingen, Germany 
Torrejon, Spain 
Rdtar Spain 
Vicenza* Italy 
Naples f Italy 
Kel lenikon t Greece 
Clark, Philippines 
Yokota, Japan 

Interviews were also conducted with resource management staff of 
005 and the Regional Offices and senior military comnanders . 
Within the seeps of the corrprehens ive study no attempt was made 
to conduct a detailed systems analysis of DoDDS fiscal opera- 
tions . The General Accounting office and the He f ense Audit Ser- 
vice have performed such evaluations r and their reports were a 
rruijor source of data. The field interviews sought to extend the 
staff's understanding of the context of these reports and to 
ascertain if the recommendations arrived at by GAD and DAS were 
appropriate when viewed from the field, GAO's November 1982 
recommendations to the Secretary that parallel areas of inquiry 
of the Comprehensive Study are; 

• Develop accounting and internal management control sys 
terns in DoDDS as required by ths Budget and Accounting 
Procedures Act of 1950* 

3?$ 



DcDDS has r,o accounting system of its own- Financial in ter- 
ra t ion is provided by multiple nonuniform accounting sysnenis, 
which limit the utility and comparability of the information 
available to those responsible for management of the school 
systen's fiscal resources* DoDDS has initiated action to design 
its own accounting system which will provide uniform information 
to its managers . Prof es sional resource onagers in the military 
offices they deal with uniforitly reported inadequate staff with 
DoD resource ittanage^ent skills at the regional level and at ODS, 
I'owever, sane airing of additional resource man^ge^ent s.arf has 
occurred recently • 

Evidence of the lack of adequate control systems was cro- 
v.ied by senior military and civilian personnel at the finance 
and accounting offices • Supplies were often reordered with no 
deob ligation of previously obligated funds • Principals ten 
tack the position that they could not submit supply orders daring 
one school year for ^he following year's teachers, so supplies 
often arrived lase in nhe school year. Many obligations that 
cccurred in large n jrcers at the ^nd of the fiscal year were 
reported ly not followed by spending designations . In some cases 
payroll and supply obligations were 'not validated by DoDDS. 
Current work on budgetary and accounting systems addresses thia 
deficit. 

Another concern raised by these experienced resource man- 
agers was DoDDS 1 history of obligating major portions of its O&M 
funds in September, in contrast to other DoD agencies and activi- 
ties that typically obligate rnost of their nonpersonrpel funds by 
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the third quarter of ^he fiscal year* CDS practice has been to 
withhold 0£M funds each year in the event that Congress does not 
authorize the pay supplemental during the spring/ sumner of the 
current fiscal year- DSD budget examiners indicated that DoDDS 
is the only agency following this policy* DoDDS reported that it 
hat* now received authorisation to estimate pay increases in 
original budget submissions* Pay, however, is* almost 70 percent 
of DoDDS costs* and supplies and equipment ar£/*the only major 
flexibility in the DoDDS budget. Therefore in fiscal years lur- 
ing whicn DoDDS operates ^nder continuing resolution* year- end 
. jnds will probably continue to provide many of DoDDS necessary 
supplies * 

Dispo.-ity was also found between the manner in which the- 
system is operating and the way ODS has instructed i^ to operate* 
Complex coordinators are responsible for first-line validation 
*.h=t services have been received. This is the lower t level in 
the system *rhere th^ documents describing authorised services are 
to be maintained. However, 96 percent of school principals 
reported performing this validation function. Only 23 percent 
did so through their complex coordinator, 

r jS has recently increased headquarters level staff to allow 
development of an accounting system that will provide the neces- 
sary internal controls * DDS indicates that administrative 
staffing levels throughout the system are being re-evaluated to 
assure that sufficient trained personnel are in place to properly 
support and use the system once designed and implemented* 




To enhance the management control capabili ties of a stan^ 
dardized accounting system, DoODS shou-d reinstitute the earlier 
practice of maintaining an internal audit function at .he 
regional level, DoDOS currencly depends exclusively on DAS for 
audit services. In the oast DAS audits hiive been topic specific 
and tend to draw samples on a regional bas is . Management prac^ 
ticss and personnel were found to vary significantly across 
regions* raising the question of the adequacy of this approach. 
A field-oassd function is necessary to investigate problems that 
arise at the school level* the adequacy an-I currency of Inter 
service Support Agreements, potential fraud and abuse in such 
areas as payroll end travel/ ar-d to review the processing at 
finance offices. Such functions are not routinely being per- 
formed , and the personnel are not available ~c perform them- 
Thir condition will remain until OoDDS establishes its own 
accounting systam and can enforce its own requirements* COS or 
Regional Office finance or log is vies s- af f should be ancocr^ged 
to increase visits to military finance and accounting offices to 
become acquainted with problems and concerns firsthand , 

• Develop a uniform financial coding system applicable 
to DoDDS activities worldwide. 

Finance and accounting office personnel repeatedly expressed 

) 

concern about the large and nonstandardized number of accounting 
codes being utilized by DoDDS. Planning for a Dependents Schools 
Management Structure (DSMS) wa3 begun in 1980, and testing of the 
system commenced in two regions in October of 1982. ODS states 
that the system will be implemented fully in October of 1983. 
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Ideally/ the system DoDDS implements will allow entry and 
reporting in terms of unique school codes and a fixed number of 
functional categories to encourage monitoring and accountability 
at the school level* The information in this systieni should be 
flowed c'own to allow consistency of management and sound manage- 
ment at the basic functional level/ the school. Four out of 10 
.schools currently rely solely on accounting information provided 
through their Regional Offices/ while 6 out of 10 have developed 
school unique accounting files. The scheduled introduction of 
regional, and school level information management, systems by 
October of 1933 should solve part of this prcblem* 

* Establish a streamlined procedure for recording dis- 
bursements of DoDDS funds in the school systerT s 
accounting records. 

In compliance with DoD procedures, disbursement vouchers 
now travel from overseas to ODS and- back overseas. This process 
takes between two irtonths and two years , resulting in unliquidated 
obligations on the books of the Regional Offices* Timely ana 
accurate information is thus n t available to Regional Directors 
for them to comply with Anti-Deficiency Act provisions thee pro- 
hibit authorizing or incurring expenses in excess of appropria- 
tions. A Proposal by DoDDS to correct these deficiencies has 
been Tnade to the OSD Comptroller. ODS expects/ when ap^ :oved and 
implemented/ this problem should be alleviat d. 

• Return to the reimbursable concept in obtairing 
logistics support services. 

At the time of r.his study/ the practice within DoDDS in 

regard to the management of logistics support service financial 
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resources ' a affect delegates responsibility for control to the 
military services providing the support* Specifically/ miliary 
services cite DoDOS funds directly for support provided. This 
further reduces the ability of DoDDS to properly manage the 
resources for which it is: accountable. While no gross negligence 
or discharging has been reported to occur/ the procedures are 
open to such abuse. Further, DoDOS resource managers lack even 
additional information on t:he amount cf funds that have' been 
obligated. 

OGS reported that in response to GAO criticism this practice 
will no logger be -employed as of the 19S4 fiscal year. This will 
result in DoCDS ' assuming increas^ raspons ibi Lity for xanage- 
ment control. Staffing levels are being examined to assure ade- 
quate personnel in the Regional Offices to process the infoma* 

- - - — _._ 

tion that will begin to flow through 'he system* 

• Cevelop and implement a financial management training 
program for school principals. 

In February of 1982 DoDbS initiated its Administrator's / 

Academy to provide training for school principals. A financial 

and logistics management module i$i included among the worXshopflfj; 

presented chrough the Academy. Principals themselves r'e^ognize 

the need for such training, Thirty-uine percent of D<^UDS princi- 

/ * * 

pals rated the training they received in fiscal matters as ade- 
quate. Twelve percent retorted having received nonsuch training. 

Fiscal/ budgetary, and logistics matters consume less than 

ft 

25 percent of 9 out of 10 principals' time- GiyGn the critical 
role of the principal in the educational process the time spent 
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on administrative matters should be held to a minimum Proper 
tools and skills are a way of ensuring efficient use of time and 
minimizing abuses of the school: suppose -ystercs. 

Current DoDDS policies suggest teachers should contact 
principals first when problems arise in regard to payroll issues. 
After bringing problems to their principals' attention teachers 
are to contact payroll offices directly. These offices reported 
receiving a large number of phone calls weekly from teachers 
making reflated inquiries regarding cost-of-living ad justmenf-5 - 
pav rates, sav oeri ods * and tne liKe - Seine isolated instances^ 
have sven been reported of notices beino posted in OoDDS schools 
encouraging teachsrs to flood the respective military support 
office with phone calls. We regard this practice as abusive "and 
^counter to DoDDS ' organizational interests. Many if not most 
questions could be answered by one professional cr administrative 
individual at each school w^w has been thoroughly briefed on 
salary and benefits calculation and 'has access to sound iMorraa- 
tion. The informational brochure developed by US^TACEUR with 
st^ff assistance from DoDDS explains thes^ computations i~* a 
simple and direct way, and should be distributed to all DoDDS 
employees periodically. 

Consideration should be given to the impact increased man- 
agement control in the system would have cn principals and the 
level of training appropriate for principals i In implementing 
expanded fiscal and logistics management systems the burden ou 
principals should not be increased/ only their skills refined to 
allow them to fully support the system, * In that DoDDS would be 
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;perfoniiing some furictidris ivdoes rot now pef£6rm, it may be 
appropriate: to provide additional 'administrative support to 
^principals in .the. area o| re,sc^nrce rwnagemeht,. 

BUDGET D^ELOPMENT;, AND , ALLOCATION 

The budget development and.allocatipn process Within poDDS 
has as it?: :pri^nary purpose supporting tW operation: of, .schools- 
either through direct or indirect application of resources* 
Three oiit o£ .four, ^rtpdiprijfc^tce^ive.. that tliiS' ^process i** 
functioning properly in that their schools receive their fair 
share of f lindS. 

The school budget, from the perspective of principals/ is 
primarily a matter of staff positions, approval of requests rpr 
such things - v as purchase of major equipmeftt and .nonrecurring mairi- 
teriarice, aha the allocation of funds" for transportation, sup- 
plies, and equipment. While the majority 6€ £tfiricipals report 
they are receiving their fair i'hare of " f unds^ only 36 percent 
perceived the 1982-83 school level budget for supplies and equips 
nient to be adequate. It should be rioted, that, as/qf May 1983 the. 
"tiopDS EY83 budget was $34 million below the adjusted prior year 
amount as a result of operating under continuing resolution. 

Further/ ho correlation. Was found between principals') assessment 

^ ■ . - , -■ • * r 

of adequacy of this budget arid their assessment of the adequacy 
of the materials it allows them to purchase, Which were rated 
■highly. 

The involvement -pf priricipais in the development of the 
DopDS budget varies, according to regional practice. Three- 
quarters of all principals report initiating estimates at the 
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school level. Variation is found in what their ^Emission 
covers. School supplies and equipment budgets are almost uni- 
versally initiated by principals, while less than half of the. 
principals are involved in developing travel) TDY> repair and 
maintenance/ and staff aspects of the budget. At the school 

** 

level the perception is that where the school provides input/ its 
budget submission influences its funding. Yet these submissions, 
were characteristically referred to as "wish lists" by those pre^ 
paring them. Regional Office personnel who' review iqhpot 1 
submissions expressed concern that principals often dc not tafce 
the task seriously, and their requests should be given close 
scrutiny. 

Sbt only does the practice of budget development vary across, 
regions but many of the details of the guidelines alio vary. 
Staffing and equipment guidance is standardized systemwidet hqwr 
ever, this is not the case with, other ,asp^cts of the budget which, 
are left to the discretion of Regional Offices. 

It is recommended that DoDDS reconsider its budget develop^ 
ment process so -that (1) more information and documentation flow ' 
up through the system and (2) this information is based on more 
Standardized principles. One example of the dissimilarities 
occurring across regions is found in school level budgets for 
supplies and equipment. While systemwide this budget averages 
approximately $60 per pupil/ significant differences exist in the 
average appropriations to schools across regions. Based on 
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principals' reports of their supplies and equipment budgel 
aiiocatibHs we find the following: 

Panama, 

GSffttahy-rildrth 
Atlantic 
Medi-teriranea. 
GeCTiari£-Sbuth 
Pacific" 



$84 
$30 
$67 
$58 
$46 
$38 



It is ; recqtnmehded that for budgeting purposes Do DOS develop 
and; utilize What may be termed program structure costs, that is, 
co^ts attributable to the existence of a given organization, and 
premised oh a model organization chart, staffing plan, and table 
of plant arid equipment. This, model should also define the number 
S£ service outputs the basic program structure can produce. For 
pppDS, this would be a maximum n mber of students capable of 
toeing taucjht by a given school or school complex with the man- 
dated resources. More broadly put, program structure costs in 
OoDDS would bo organized as follows: 

Unit Program Structure Elements 



School Building* Maintenance, Supplies , 
Equipment, Staff (Including 
Some Teaching Positions), and 
theXiice \ 

Region Organization Structure, Staff 
Materials 

ODS Organization Structure, Staff, 

Materials 



Outputs 

Students 
Taught 
Per Year 



Schools 
Supervised 

Regions 
Supervised; 
Special 
Programs 
Managed 



These program structures would be costed, and the basic 

nuniber of students served within the structure defined. The 

( 

program structure costs would then form the equivalent of a 
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fixfed cost base for service delivery from which DoDfiS budgeting 
for students in* excess, of "program structure'* capacity would pro- 
ceed* Development of the costs jpqiild talce into account variables 
stich as sizk of school* country;* -an/S dispersion of, students. 

To complement the '•program stracture" costs approach: out- 
lined above, it is recpn^rided -^at 1 'detall^^analysis- of, cost 
elements related to provision 6£ student Services: be conducted, 
arid a standard cost be developed for each element . Cost, elements. 



might be both, corivehtiorial cost, objects aridl programt Service 
costs; what would be sought is , a- mix of such elements - ^M 1 ^ ? wquid : 
define the incremental cost associated with each new student 
entering DoDDS# This would be a historical cost study to deter- 
mine both the current cost or pricing of each, eiemerit of educa* 
tional service, and therldng-tetin trend, so as to; predict future 
costs. Typical elements- might include: 
Instructional personnel costs 
Books 

1 

• Supplies and materials {used by the student 
individually) t ^ 

Materials arid learnings aids {used by ^groups of 
students) e.g. , audiovisual materials) ' 

Health Services 

Transportatiori 

Special program costs, such as: 

V 

- Special Educattiori 
* Vocational Education 

- Athletics at>d Extracurricular Activities 
Art ari5 : Muiic 

- Scierice arid Math Enrichment 
ESI* 



The result would be a refined student-year standard cost of 
the type discussed earlier. This standard cost would be a£plica**, 
bie to each new student in excess of the program structure capac- 
ity of DoDDS. This would greatly facilitate budget justifica- 
tion, since the Department, OMB, and the Congress could be given 
a basic cost projection in the form: . 

(Program Structure Cost) + (Standard Cost x Number of 
incremental Students) » Budget' 

^his could/ of course/ be adjusted annually for pay cost changes/ 
inflation, and the like and would.be supported by detail devel- 
oped and documented at the Regional level* 
Development of Improved Budget Formats 

Much of the format of budget submissions to th3 Department 
and OMB by DoDDS is mandated from those organizations (e.g./ by 
OMB Circular A-ll) . To facilitate understanding/ however/ cer- * 
tain additions to the existing format* could prove very helpful; 
Recommended changes are the following: 

i 

• Include "At-a-Glance" Tables . These would be one-page 
tables c ros s **wa 1/Ci ng ; 

* Programs against organization units 

- Programs against object class costs 

- Organization units against object class costs 

• Each table would summarise total DoDDS or total unit 
costs for a single fiscal year. Ctoss-refer;encing or 
footnoting would reflect the relationship of the itams 
to the other 1 tabulations and justifications. 

• Prepare Onit-by-Onit Summary of Changes . For each 
unit/ changes in budget by program should be presented. 

• Narrative Justification . For each change in program by- 
unit/ provide a narrative explanation/ computing tti* 
amount and defining the reason or cause of the change*, 



It would be valuable to explore the best approach to incorporat- 
ing^such format changes in existing budget materials* Sorot of 
these and other format changes have been included in DoDDS' 
revised summer 1983 budget instructions f but ODS maintains only 
^Sffegiohal information, not school level data-* Although some 
change in budget format is desirable and is being achieved, DoDDS 
must continue to confonu to the format provided by the Department 
6f; Defense* 



X 



i 
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CHAPTER 13 
DECISION MAKING AND POLICY DEVELOPMENT 

The assessment of PoDDS decision making and policy develop- 
ment functions proceeded from the position that (1) for these 
functions to b* performed appropriately/ information on which to 
base decisions must be available, and (2) those having review 
authority external to the organisation would perceive the func- 
tions as being carried out effectively. Information requirements 
were defined as being those needed to carry out the following 
res pons ibilities: 

» Strategic Plannin g/ which refers to the process of 

deciding on objectives, changing objectives, allocating 
resources to meet objectives, developing policies, and 
monitoring resources acquisition 

• Management Control / which refers to the process used by 
managers to obtain resources that meet objectives 1 

• Operational Control / which refers to the process of 
assuring that specific tasKs are carried out effec- 
tively and efficiently 

Exhibit 13-1 provides the detailed structure that was used for 

assessment. It should be noted that it was i n this area of the 

system's raar.avjement that the most developmental activity was 

found to be occurring within DoDDS. 

STRATEGIC PLASHING AND MANAGEMENT CONTROL 

In a public service organization such as DoDDS the concept 
of strategic planning is best evidenced through the budget pro- 
cess- As part of this process the system addresses the broad 
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OECISIOH-MUCING ORGANIZATIONAL DECISION PROCESS 

HIERARCHY I EVEL INVQtVEP DEC I SI Off OBJECTIVES INPUTS 



I FORMATION DECISION PROCESS 

SOURCES OUTPUTS 



Strategic 
Planning 



Management 
Control 



Pr es i <j*at * Congress 
Ooputy Assistant 
Socretary lor MttaL 



OoOOS Director 



OoODS Director 
DoODS Headquarters 
OoOOS Regions 



• object Ivos 



• Staff Studios 



• 1>o ton* I no rosoorces * External situation 
to bo applied 

• ' Reports on Internal 
adiEevouonts 

• Al locate assigned * Suiwurlos 
resources to task 



• Make rotes 



• Exceptions 



• Special "one- Goals 
tliao* report* 

• Simulation Policies 



• Inquiries 
C Unrestricted) 



Constraints 



• Many regular Decisions 
reports 

• format verloty "rersonaf* 

leadership 
Procedures 



Operat tonal 
Control 



a tWiure- performance 



a Exrtft cixitrot 



DoODS Regional Oftlco Us** r** sources to carry 
Military Cowhand cut td*k in conform - 

anco *IMi rtilos 



a Internal events 



a Inquiries 
(Restricted) 

e Data-Bank 
oriented 

a format 



Act Ions 



OoODS District Oftlce 



OoODS School Admini- 
strators 



a fixed pro* 
cedures 

a Complex 



School Personnel 



a Concrete 



SOURCE; Adaptod from Sherman C. BJumenthal, Managwi i tgnt IntoraiaMon Systems, page 20. 
(Engtevood Cllfts, NJt Prt ,ttco-)1ati. 19to) 

EXHIBIT 13-1 
AN INFORMATION SYSTEMS PERSPECTIVE OF DoODS 
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questions about Where the system is going/ defines new initia- 
tives/ determines preferred courses of action, and obtains con-* 
currence of those above in the chain of command (i.e.* the 
Department of Defense and the Congress). 

A formalized/ integrated process for planning and budget 
development based on programmatic objectives has been neglected 
in the past. Through FY83 there has been extreme Variation/ at 
the regional level/ in how the budget requests submitted to ODS 
are developed. One region/ reporting itself to have a bottom-up 
program-based budget process, requests school principals to 
submit their requirements for textbooks/ supplies/ ,and 
educational equipment only. Another region circulates detailed 
budget guidance relative to all major budget line items to all 
schools- It is the sun of information gathered through these 
diverse means that is the source of data referenced by ODS staff 
when compiling the region level and below component of the 
system-wide budget request, with a few important exceptions, -the 
general directionality in budget development has been downward/ 
rather than upward from discrete programmatic elements at the 
school level. 

Beginning with the FY84 budget cycle DoDDS has adoptftd a 
participatory budget system that more fully involves the regional 
headquarters irt the preparation and defense of the DoDDS budget 
and in the distribution of assets. Senior management expects 
this more open approach to budgeting will eliminate the 
adversarial relationships between regions and reduce retention 

i.e.,- l3 ' 3 394 



of contingency funds at the regional level- DoDDS also reports 



inputs and has begun an increased program of education and train* 
ing of administrators. ODS anticipates this, in conjunction with 
the Regional information Management System (RIMS) and the School 
Information Management System (SIMS), will give the administra- 
tors the tools they need to become managers. 

DoDDS * budget has increased annually since 1978/ as shown 

below: 



Those in oSD involved in review and approval of the DoDDS budget 
report that while growth has occurred/ the process has not been 
an efficient one due to the inability on the part of DoDDS to 
clearly articulate its needs- The ne^d for nuch clear articula- 
tion to ensure an efficient process is of prime importance. 
DoDDS is highly visible, being different in raaiy respects from 
other defense agencies participating in thir process* 

Up through the FY83 budget cycle, budge*- hearing experience 
has included instances of ODS administrators being unable to 
provide consistent counts of students and teachers to define 
budget requests. The individuals who understand the data used in 
developing the budget (i.e./ the Regional Directors) have not 
always been sufficiently involved in budget defense. 

DoDDS reports that, subsequent to the period of data collec- 
tion for thin study, a standardized format for regional budgets 



its plans to move towards standardization of school level budget 



FY79 
FY80 
FYS I 
FY82 
FY83 



?313,644,000 
?342, 803,000 
?369, 300,000 
? 396, 693, 000 
?413, 511,000 
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has been produced, and a Regional Information Management System 
is scheduled for implementation. The planned system will allow 
identification of school level budgets for those items that are 
discretionary at the school level and will permit tracing of 
execution data. Continued intensive attention on the part of 
DoDDS senior administrators to the implementation of a system 
with such capability is strongly encouraged. 

Those external to DoDDS who are responsible for budget 
review also report that data on relative effectiveness of alter- 
native strategies and approaches to a wide array of logistical 
and instructional services have not been provided in the past. 
Such information is the product of systematic research designed 
specifically to aid decision making by providing evidence 
regarding the degree to which a program is meeting its stated 
objectives (i.e., program evaluation) * 

Systematic program e/aluation is undertaker* by Sr OS 
through * 

e The annual systemwide resting program 
e The five-year curriculum review process 
e NCA Accreditation 

e Educational evaluation programs of the regions 
The first two approaches are con^rehensive ongoing system- 
wide programs of applied research. As with these programs, the 
NCA Accreditation process is an essentia} activity providing 
valuable information. Although data from NCA evaluations are 




drawn together and discussed/ a formal analytic framework applied 
to this infornation could enhance the information available to 
decison makers. While useful as it is structured/ the cycling of 
curricula through the five-year assessment does not provide the 
opportunity to examine interactions across subject areas and dees 
not provide data on the success of the educational program as a 
whole. There is some evidence of redundancy between ODS spon- 
sored testing and regional evaluation programs* The utility of 
the data bases Dcr. ~ has produced through its educational assess- 
ments cannot be denied. From a management perspective/ 'however, 
ODS administrators have seen limited in the use they could! make 
of Miese data bases. ODS is acquiring an internal analytic 
capability that will increase its ability to access these 
systems. Until acquisition ir*> complete/ it is fully dependent on 
DMDC to produce special' analyses/ a dependency atypical of 
stateside syste s of similar size. 

Evaluation of DoDDS functions that are supportive of the 
educational program (e.g./ logistics/ finance, and accounting) do 
not undergo comparable systematic evaluation. Studies by the 
Inspector General and General Accounting Office do provide 
information in this vein. These studies/ however/ are designed 
to answer questions posed outside of the system/ not in response 
to the needs of DoDDS decision makers. DoDDS can/ and does/ 
request assistance from the Defense Audit Service to answer 
specific internally developed information requirements. These 
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are currently ad hoc . ODS reports that a systematic planned 
program for such assessments is being formulated. 

A shortcoming of past studies performed in the areas of 
logistics and finance is that they are not designed to assess the 
effectiveness of these operations in meeting the educational 
objectives o£ DoDDS. For example, a recent GAO study strongly 
encouraged DoDDS to increase the local hiring of full-time 
teachers. The design of that study" looked at hiring practices 
exclusively from an economic perspective. No analytic considera- 
tion was given to the effect increased local hiring would have on 
the pool of substitute teachers essential to the smooth operation 
cf educational programs. By relying solely on external resources 

for these types of evaluations, information sensitive to DoDDS 

i 

1 objectives is not readily available to DoDDS administrators and 
policymakers. 

MANAGEMENT CONTROL AND OPERATIONAL CONTROL 

During the past eight months DoDDS has initiated intensive 
activity designed to create a management information system that 
contains provision for automated data processing. While in its 
initial stages, the system is expected by ODS to alleviate a 
major portion of the deficiencies cited in the following discus- 
sion. During the data gathering period for the current study, 
little evidence was found of the tracking of program and sub- 
program cos^s, personnel, or outcomes. The preceding chapter 
provided discussion of shortcomings in the accounting process 
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currently in operation that limits the information available to 
managers to track expenditures against their budgets* The 
ability to manage fiscal resources has been hampered further in 
recent budget cycles by continuing resolution authorities in lieu 
of appropriations and the late appropriations of funds for 
teacher salary adjustments. The effect of the budgeting phenome- 
non on managers is compounded by limited information. Some, but 
not all/ regions maintain information that allows them to react 
promptly and rationally to sudden "windfalls" when funds are 

i 

released late in the school year. Others do not use information 
T on school-level programmatic needs to respond in this way. 

The information available to .managers is further limited by 
DoDDS' dependence on the military for support services- There is 
no routine coordinated system of linkage between provider of ser- 
vice and requestor of service, 'The most obvious case of this is 
in the area of accounting/ where each branch of the military 
provides reports in Vneir own format according to their own 
unique expense categories- The DoDDS accounting system under 
design should alleviate this .situation. But this is not the only 
area of military support- All personnel services are provided 
through the military. Information on personnel subsequently 
resides in the various CFO offices* It is available to DoDDS on 
request/ in the format and within the time frame established by 
the service provider. The situation is similar in regard to 
other services provided by the military, 

393 
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DoDDS has been affected by this decentralized unstandardized 
data network. When information is required to answer a manage- 
ment question* there is a worldwide or. regionwide (as the case 
may be) effect. Staff are pulled away from operational responsl* 
bilities to track down and compile needed data* often with little 
definition of the data requirement. One request for information 
in the fall of 1982* appearing as a single sentence* triggered 
on-site inspections of all schools. The information compiled by 
one region in response to this request was measured in terms of 
feet; other regional responses were measured in pages. 

While questions have been raised over the years regarding 
the fact that 10 percent of DoDDS 1 budget is devoted to student 
transportation (compared to an average 5 percent stateside)* 
DoDDS has not been in a position to justify the expense because 
transportation is the responsibility of the military. Regional 
Offices find it difficult to identify problematic spending pat- 
terns for lack of adequate and standardised data. The data 
reside at individual military installations* developed by trans- 
portation officers in accordance with DoD guidance but inter- 
preted under individual service and command instructions. 

DoDDS has completed the design of a school level management 
information system and has conducted an information needs 
assessment at the ODS and regional levels. When implemented* 
these systems should facilitate the upward flow of information to 
the system's managers and decision makers. 




The downward flow of information is also critical within an 
organization — particularly one as geographically dispersed as 
DoDDS. Such downward distribution of information provides infor- 
mation needed to guide those making management and operational 
control decisions. It is also essential to ensure that those 
assessing the system and its schools from outside the organiza- 
tion have an accurate perception, it is in DoDDS* best interest 
that perceptions be accurate to ensure that behavior toward the 
system is appropriate. 

There is evidence of mis communication between DoDDS* a3 a 
system, and those on whom the system depends for service. Inter- 
viewers were continuously informed by military personnel* at all 
levels, of cases of mismanagement in DoDDS or of situations where 
they were highly critical of decisions made by DODDS. While some 
of these cases could be documented, others could not. For 
example, the tale was often told by community commanders that 
DoDDS "bobtails" the facilities it builds in order to spread the 
funds it receives under MILCOtf. This is not the case, but the 
perspective exists that DoDDS managers are making decisions that 
are not in the best interests of the schools. 

DoDDS managers do not have to explain and justify their 
actions to all persons claiming an interest in the school system. 
But it is in the system's best interest that those requested to 
act on DoDDS* management decisions have a basis for respecting 
those decisions. 

401 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

A requirements-type budgeting process should be implemented 
uniformly throughout DoDDS/ with staff providing necessary train- 
ing and guidance to personnel at all levels regarding current and 
five-year budget development/ 

Elements that should be included in the development of pro- 
gram level budget justifications, include : 

• Enrollment projections and the basis for the projec- 
tions? currently these are obtained from the military 
services, 

• Total amount requested for the activity with special 
emphasis on the rationale for changes from the current 
year estimate/ 

• What would be accomplished for the target population 
and why this is important, 

• Where the request is lower than current levels/ an 
explanation of the reasons for the reduction (i,e,, 
cost-saving measures/ change in DoDDS role/ diminishing 
need/ program consolidation/ current fiscal restraints/ 
etc/K A description of the anticipated impact/ if 
any, on the target population and how parents or other 
public and private groups may assume the financial, 
responsibility should be given'. 

• Evaluation results/ including educational and GAO 
findings, which support proposed changes in strategy, 
Evaluation results used can be positive or negative/ 
but should support the budget strategy, Evidence of 
effectiveness other than formal evaluation results may 
be used/ 

• Relationship of activity and/or strategy to DoDDS 
Director priorities or DoD priorities for the budget 
year, 

• Descriptive measures for the past/ current/ and budget 
years which can be quantified and which give a quick 
indication of the tangible results of the program/ 
Care should be taken in choosing data that are tied to 
the objectives and strategies of the program, The 
numbers 'may identify per-pupil expenditures, number of 
hours per week of training/ and number of participants 
served/ Several measures should be included for each 
program {decision unit)/ 
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Highly specific budget preparation guidance and training of 
administrators at all levels will be necessary to assure proper 
implementation of these budget directives. 

An "alternative level" request should be required for 
certain decision units each year in order to ascertain the likely 
impact of expanding, contracting* or eliminating specific DoDDS 
programs and activities. In this instance the same detailed 
rationale and asscciated descriptive measures would be prepared 
for the alternative level budget. 

Requirements-type program budget justifications ^re to be 
initiated at the lowest levels of the system and built up to a 
systemwide level on an annual basis beginning in FY84. These 
integrated budgets should be used to .provide* for the first timer 
a fully articulated and justified DoDDS budget formulation that 
explicity shows program decision unit tradeoff considerations, 
and provides a formal accountability mechanism for subsequently 
measuring resource inanagment performance at every administrative 
level including the school-building level* 

To complement and support this budget process DoDDS should 
develop a strategic (long-range) planning capability and progranu 
Such planning should involve an analysis of environmental influ- 
ences affecting the organization and its mission, including demo- 
graphic trends, economic factors, technological concerns, and 
education conditions. This planning should include frequent 
consultations between the DoDDS Director/ Regional Directors, and 
other division heatfs to assure responsive support to new issues 
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and policy questions as they emerge/ and to provide these deci- 
sion makers an early opportunity to participate in the formula- 
tion of the assumptions guiding the planning process. Although 
one outcome of this process would be an annual coordinated DoDDS 
Program Objective Memorandum CPOM] projecting financial needs for 
the next five years / we envision a broader and more open-minded 
planning activity that would extend beyond the requirements of 
POM development. 

The evaluation activities now undertaken by DoDDS should be 
expanded to be a comprehensive, coordinated activity that pro- 
vides information on all aspects of the system. An evaluation 
plan should be developed that includes the education assessment 
program now in place, integrates the evaluation of support ser- 
vices, and provides Central Office access to certain information 
now reviewed only at the regional level. The evaluation activi- 
ties of the Regional Offices and CDS should be coordinated, and 
regions should not duplicate the information collection activi- 
ties initiated by ODS. DoDDS is encouraged to continue its 
development of an integrated managet.\ent information system and to 
tnove quickly, but carefully, to implementation. 

Consideration should also be given to developing an in-house 
analytic capability. This would provide decision makers the 
flexibility to take full advantage of the information available 
to them. Two additional functions might be considered in con- 
junction with the information system and evaluation program* 
(1) the development of a centralized Student data bank, and 
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(2) the initiation of a published Annual Education Report that 
would include current information and statistical summaries en 
student characteristics, faculty profile/ detailed budget 
expenditures/ curriculum changes/ and findings of program eval- 
uation and special research studies to interested military com- 
manders and families, OSD* and the Congress, 

The current development of a centralized student data bank 
should assura accurate and timely transfer of pertinent health 
and academic record data to receiving schools (both stateside and 
in DoDCS) in advance of student arrival. In addition/ when 
implemented/ the centralized student data banX will provide a 
unique and extremely important capability for conducting ongoing 
longitudinal research on the effect of DoDDS schooling (with * 
appropriate controls for parent background and school transition) 
that would be impossible to obtain in any other cost-effective 
manner* With this analytic capability DoDDS will be in a 
position to directly estimate the outcome of a DoDDS education on 
its students* 
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CHAPTER 14 
STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION 



Preceding the merger of Germany-North and Germany-South on 
January 1, 1963* DoDDS was organised into six Regional offices 
and a Headquarters office (ODS) in Alexandria* Virginia. Four of 
the five current regions contain subregional structures (EPAs) 
which will be referred to as district-level organizations here. 
Some of these EPAs have been given a supervisory role in relation 
to school principals within their assigned geographic areas. 

A concern that emerged from our interviewing and data col- 
lection was the enormous variability in th* supervisory span of 
control existing across regions. In locations where district 
EPAs are delegated direct supervisory responsibility £oj school 
principals* one typically finds a more reasonable span of control 
extending to 10-15 principals. 

A second area of concern that surfaced in our interviewing 
was the widespread perception that DoDDS is top heavy with admin- 
istrators. This belief was pervasive among military commanders * 
principals* teachers* parents, and even Regional office staff. 
Careful examination of staffing data reported for large school 
systems nationwide reveals that this concern may be well founded. 
DoDDS currently reports that ratios of students/ central-office 
professional staff are lower than those for comparable school 
systems stateside* despite substantial administrative support 
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in the personnel, finance* and accounting areas outside of OoDOS. 
However, DoDDS not only fulfills the role of a local school 
system but also carries out responsibilities assumed by stateside 
State Education Agencies and intermediate or regional educational 
service units. 

A third issue that emerged from the data collection effort 
was the extent of operational functions performed at the DoDDS 
headquarters level. Certain operational responsibilities were 
deliberately established at both ODS and regional levels. 
Rather than' finding the differentiation between policy/planning 
(CDS) and operations ^(region) articulated in DoDDS publications, 
considerable overlap was discovered in functions across levels * 
with little evidence of strong policy and planning leadership 
from ODSi Recent steps taken by ODS to design and implement a 
management** information system, as well as a school improvement 
program, suggest that top management attention is beginning to be 
directed toward these deficiencies. 

A fourth area of concern that surfaced in our inquiry was 
the apparent unevenness in the quality and responsiveness of 
personnel services provided by Civilian Personnel Offices. *More 
than a third of all school principals report these services as 
unsatisfactory* a level unequaled by any other DoDDS support 
activity. This finding is perhaps reflected by the sentiments of 
CPO Directors themselves* almost half of whom would not object to 
DoDDS ' providing its own personnel functions rather than 
depending on CPO support. 

mi 



Finally, a fifth major theme that evolved during data col- 
lection was an apparent imbalance across all organizational 
levels in the allocation of personnel and the effort given to 
resource management. Few professionally trained resource 
management specialists exist at any level of the OoOOS system at 
the present time. Efforts. have been initiated only in recent 
months to develop a management information system that might 
provide timely inputs to the budget planning cycle. These 
deficiencies have contributed* in our judgment* to such problems 
as inaccurate forecasting of student enrollments* GAO reports 
critical of DoDDS' financial and accounting practices* and 
inadequate strategic and long-range planning. 

In this chapter a reorganization of the system is proposed < 
as a means of addressing these problems in a coordinated manner. 
In the first, section a revised regional and district organiza- . 
tional plan is discussed. The rationale of this structure is 
redaction in the number of professionals above the school level, 
and location of educational and resource management specialists 
closer to the school level. Next, a new management structure is 
presented for OOS, regions; and districts that more clearly 
differentiates policy and planning functions from operational 
functions* while strengthening the emphasis on integrated 
resource management at all levels. In the third section* speci- 
fic staffing allocations are proposed to demonstrate how the new 
structure could be manned in an efficient and effective manner. 
The final section presents an organizational plan that would 
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enable DoDDS to provide its own personnel functions racher than 
receive this support from CPOs. 



REGIONAL CONSOLIDATION AND DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 

The previous 6 DoDDS regions employed 425 persons at the 
Regional Office and the district levels. With the exception of 
Panama* Regional Offices have had rouahly equal complements* 
despite greatly different student enrollments (varying from 
approximately 14*000 tc 44*000 students). On-board staff as of 
December 1* 1982* is shown in Exhibit 14-1. 

This replicated staffing posture across Regional Offices* 
together with the staffing complement in the Headquarters Office* 
has produced lower ratios of students/central-of f ice professional 
staff than would be expected for a large school system. This 
disparity would be even greater if the professional staff outside 
DoDDS who are providing various administrative support functions 
to DoDDS (i*e., c?0* military finance, and accounting) were 
counted as they are for comparative figures from other school 
systems. The comparative ratio of students/central-of f ice pro- 
fessional staff for school systems nationally having more than 
25,000 students* 2 combination SEA/ LEAs (Hawaii and District of 
Columbia), 1 large LEA similar in size to DoDDS* and DoDDS are as 
follows* 

Type Enrollment Ratio 

Large School Systems >25*000 577 
Combination SEA/ LEA 

(Hawaii) 161*387 845 
Combination SEA/LEA 

(D.C.) 93*545 538 

Fairfax County, Virginia 123,675 509 

DODDS 138,860 441 
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Fiscal 


15 


10 


12 


17 


15 


e 


- 7 


84 


Personnel 


22 


e 


9 


6 


7 


6 


5 


63 


district 


0 


12_ 


1 


11 


0 


12 


0 


36 


TOTAL 


97 


75 


76 


89 


73 


67 


45 


522 
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ODS AND REGIONAL STAFF 
ON BOARD BY DIVISION 
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Each comparison shows DoDDS to have a loyer ratio of students/ 
central-office professional staff than comparable school systems* 
suggesting that DoDDS is overstaffed at the central office or 
above school level • 

Central office professional level staffing can be controlled* 
in part* by reducing the number of Regional offices from the 
current five to three* with the Atlantic, Mediterranean* and 
Panama regions being consolidated into a single region* as shown 
below x 

Previous New 
Regions Regions 

Germany- North 

Germany-South Germany 
Atlantic 

Mediterranean Atlantic/Mediterranean 
Panama 

Pacific Pacific 
We recommend that the offices for these three new regions be 
located in Wiesbaden* Eastcote* and Okinawa- 

The situation of the Panama Regional office involves sev- 
eral special considerations. The recently concluded treaty with 
Panama requires that the U.S. not increase the functions or 
personnel associated with any activities currently being con- 
ducted in Panama. Although the elimination of a DoDDS Regional 
Office in Panama would appear to be consonant with the treaty 
terms* it may be desirable for military or political reasons to 
consider a transitional status for Panama in which it would 
report directly to the DoDDS Director for the next one to two 
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years/ albeit as a district organization rather than as a DoDDS 
Regional Office. 

If DoDDS regional consolidation is expanded/ it is essen- 
tial that the subregional or district-level organization be 
extended to provide immediate and direct supervision of school 
principals. We propose 20 District Offices/ each supervising and 
providing administrative/management support to approximately 
10-15 schools. The District Offices might be located by city 
and/or country/ as shown in Exhibit 14-2 * 

MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 

DoDDS management needs to give priority consideration to, 
revising the structure at the Headquarters level to; 

• Facilitate short-term and long-range planning 

• Better inform decision making through an expanded 
evaluation activity and/or an increased, accessible 
information base 

• Coordinate budget development with planning and improve 
budget justification capabilities 

■r 

• Maintain responsive support to congressional and 
Department of Defense needs 

Activities that are operations oriented should be transitioned/ 
where possible/ to the Regional Office level * This further 
decentralization of operational activities should occur simul- 
taneously with enhanced centralization of policy/planning and 
evaluation and monitoring functions at ODS. A proposed organiza- 
tional structure for ODS that accentuates these objectives is 
shown in Exhibit 14-3. 
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Germany Region (S) 



Ktl antic/ Mediterranean 
Region (3> 



Pacific Region (4) 



Bremerhaven 

Frankfurt 

Mainz 

Heidelberg 

Kaiserslautern 

Stuttgart 

Nuernberg 

Munich 

U.K. West 
U.K. East 
Benenor 

Panama and Islands 
Spain 

Italy North 
rtaly South 
Greece/Turkey/ Bahrain 

Korea 
Japan 
Okinawa 
Philippines 



EXHIBIT 14-2 
DISTRIBUTION OF DISTRICT OFFICES BY REGION 
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DIRECTOR 



DEPUTY DIRECTOR 



OPERATIONS 



EXHIBIT 14*3 
PROPOSED ODS STRUCTURE 

A* 14-9 
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DEPUTY DIRECTOR 



PLANNING. BUDGETING 
AND EVALUATION 



For the Regional Offices we propose a management structure 
that closely resembles the current regional organization (Exhibit 
14-4). The current regional structure appears well suited to an 
operations orientation. We propose to streamline it further by 
dropping the Executive Services Division and merging necessary 
functions from this division into the Office of the Regional 
Director. As explained in a later section, most current roles in 
existing Regional Offices will be carried into the new structure, 
with one major exception: only a small Instruction Division staff 
will remain in the Regional Office, while most current Education 
Division staff will transfer to instruction units in District 
Offices* 

The proposed structure of the new District Office is shown 
in Sxhibit 14-5* We propose the assignment of 4 instructional or 
curriculum specialists to each of the 20 districts in the new 
regions. S:<ill areas would be balanced across adjacent districts 
so as to provide maximum coverage of content specialties vithin 
given geographic areas* vhile still maintaining the decentralized 
orientation of these support services. Additional content area 
assistance would be developed through designating selected 
individual teachers to occasionally provide consultation to other 
schools within their districts under the guidance of the curri- 
culum specialists. 

In addition* a professionally trained Resource Manager and 
Personnel Manager would work in each District Office under the 
direction of the District Administrator. These individuals would 
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DERECTOR 



















INSTRUCTION 




LOGISTICS 




FINANCE 




■ 

PERSONNEL 



EXHIBIT 14-4 
PROPOSED REGIONAL OFFICE STRUCTURE 
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DISTRICT 
ADMINISTRATOR 




RESOURCE 
MANAGER 



PERSONNEL 
MANAGER 



EXHIBIT 14-5 
PROPOSED DISTRICT OFFICE STRUCTURE 

14-1 %17 

. • .'ill' 



be responsible for such activities as assisting schools in supply 



coordinating local personnel selection and transfer as directed 
by the District Administrator. 

The proposed District Offices will play a crucial role in 
providing enhanced support to school principals. The instruc- 
tional specialists and resource management specialists located in 
each of these offices will be able to form strong relationships 
with the 10*15 schools in their areas through frequent contact, 
and thus be able to provide more appropriate and timely assis* 
tance through their knowledge of the service needs of these 
schools. In addition, we have recommended that District Offices 
have primary supervisory and monitoring responsibility for spe- 
cial education staff working at the schools within their area. 
Staff development activities would also be initiated and provided 
from the District Office. 

The reporting/supervisory relationship across levels would 
be quite simple: Regional Directors would report to the DcDD,S 
Director, District Administrators would report to their respec- 
tive Regional Directors, and school principals would report to 
their respective District Administrators. There would be no 
supervisory relationship between divisions or components at one 
level and similar entities at another organizational levels 

PROPOSED STAFFING ALLOCATION 

- — At- several- points in -this discussion we -have suggested the 

reassignment of significant numbers of Instruction (Education) 



ordering/ negotiating ISAs, monitoring budget and finances, and 
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Division staff from ODS and Regional Offices to the district 
level. On the basis of the revised structure presented in 
previous sections, we propose an initial FY84 allocation of 
staffing as follows: 

ODS * SS 

Regions - 195 

Districts * 180 
TOTAL 430 

As additional operational activities in the personnel, 
finance, and logistics areas are transferred from ODS to the 
Regional Office level ever a 6-12 month period, we would 
recommend a :urther ODS staffing reduction by 15-20 positions at 
the GS-12 and below levels with a concomitant staffing increase 
in the Regional Offices as shown below: 

ODS 40 

Regions - 210 

Districts - 130 
TOTAL 430 

The 50 remaining authorized positions (of DoDDS 1 current 480 
positions) above the school level might be reallocated to school 
level, for example, as Resource Managers reporting to principals 
of the larger DoDDS schools. 

Exhibit 14-6 indicates the currant grade distribution of the 
522 DoDDS administrative staff (including district-related staff) 
on board as of December 1, 1982. In addition, we have shown the 
'grade distribution under the proposed new structure. 
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CURRENT PROPOSEO 
STRUCTURE STRUCTURE 





No, 


% 


No. 


4 




z 


ft A 


z 


ft c 


GS-15 


11 


2.1 


9 


2.0 


GS-14 


43 


8.1 


34 


8.0 


GS-13 


83 


15.9 


69 


16.0 


GS-12 


140 


26,8 


126 


29.3 


GS-11 


36 


6.9 


30 


7.0 


Loc. Nat. 


48 


9.2 


39 


9.0 


GS-9 or 
Below 


159 


30.5 


121 


28.1 


Total OoOOS 
Staff 




522 


430 


Central -Of f ice 
Professionals 




315 


2 


70 


Students Per 
Central-Office 
Professional 
Ratio 




441 


5i4 



EXHIBIT 14-6 

GRADE DISTRIBUTION FOR CURRENT 
*AN0 PROPOSEO OoOOS STRUCTURE 
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The resultant* ratio of students/central-office professional staff 
(514) more closely approaches that reported earlier for combina- 
tion SEA/LEAs and for one large school system similar in size to 
DoDDS* Finally, Exhibit 14-7 shows projected division staffing 
levels for the new structure in F3TQ4 and FYQ5. 
Planning for Implementation 

In order to appropriately execute this proposed reorgani- 
zation, ODS will need to undertake early consultations with OPM 
and OSD regarding the development of revised functional descrip- 
tions for each of the new organizational levels, the development 
of revised job descriptions and jofc classifications for positions 
a*t each level, and potential personnel and budgetary actions that 
may be required to fully implement the plan. As these consul* 
tations proceed, ODS will need to revise current regulations and 
directives to reflect these respecified functions and activities. 

INTEGRATED PERSONNEL FUNCTION 

DoDDS principals by and large view the CPO support they are 
receiving as seriously inadequate. Thirty-five percent report 
that these services are unsatisfactory or very unsatisfactory. 
Perceptions of inadequacy are more marked for activities involv- 
ing the processing of pay changes, handling of promotions, and 
the hiring of substitutes and local teachers. Structuring these 
personnel functions within DoDDS itself would create a stronger 
incentive and greater accountability for high quality performance 
for these vital personnel activities than could probably ever be 
achieved in the CPO organizational environment. 
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FY84 



FY 8 5 



ODS 



Director 

Planning , Budgeting , 

and Evaluation 
Operations 

Subtotal 



20 
30 

55 



20 
40 



Region 

Director 

Instruction 

Logistics 

Finance 

Personnel 



6 
15 
72 
72 

30 



6 
15 
77 
77 

35 



Subtotal 



195 



210 



District 



Administrator 
Instruction 
Resources 
Personnel 

Subtotal 



40 
80 
40 
20 

130 



40 
80 
40 
20 

180 



TOTAL 



430 



430 



EXHIBIT 14-7 

PROJECTED DIVISION STAFFING LEVELS 
BY FISCAL YEA*R 
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Twenty-eight C?0 offices overseas were visited during the 

representative site data collection. A total of 65 FTEs (based 

on 195 individuals) were reported for the "time actually spent" 

providing DoODS support in these offices. Tabulations of the 

number of DoDDS administrators/ teachers/ and support personnel 

who were reported as currently the responsibility of the CPO 

offices visited totaled 7/410 personnel. These numbers can be 

extrapolated to estimate the actual time currently being spent by 

CPO offices for all OoOOS personnel (excluding OOSJ. This ratio 

11 0^3 

estimation procedure involves multiplying * 4lfi "" times 65 PTEs to 
derive an estimate of total time spent processing DoDDS-related 
personnel matters. This total time worldwide is estimated to be 
97 ?TEs/ distributed as follows (based on detailed CPO interview 
data) : 

40 PTE CPO/Chief/Specialist 
15 FTE Assistant 

36 FTE Clerk/Clerk Typist/Secretary 
6 FTE Miscellaneous 
OoOOS has independently calculated the support necessary to 
maintain this personnel function at 140 positions (including 
training, technical assistance* etc./ provided by organizations 
above the individual CPO office level). 

CPO Oirectors generally view OoOOS activities as more com- 
plex and time-consuming than other activities- These Directors 
overwhelmingly (75 percent) view their DoDDS workload as in- 
creasing compared to 3 years ago. Many CPOs overseas report 
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difficulty in hiring and retaining qualified personnel to staff 
their activities* due in part to grade constraints on their own 
staffing. Relatively little training specific to DoftOS process- 
ing activities is provi^M for on-board staff. Fully half of the 
CPOs rate the quality of DoDDU* CONUS-hired personnel folders to 
be poor or very poor when they arrive from stateside CPO offices. 
Two-thirds also indicate that DoDDS* CONUS hires are not properly 
prepared when they arrive i? the foreign countries to which they 
have been assigned* When asked to react to the suggestion that 
DoDDS should provide its own personnel functions rather than 
depending on CPO support* 54 percent opposed the idea* 21 percent 
of CPOs favored this idea, and 25 percent were neutral. 

How might this activity be implemented in DoDDS? We would 
propose that the same number of full-time equivalents reported by 
CPOs as actual time spent or. DoDDS-related activities (97 PTEs) 
be allocated to incremental district level staffing so as to pro- 
vide personnel services as close to the school level as possible. 
This number of positions would translate to approximately five 
additional personnel function slots on average in each new D?.s* 
trict office. ODS would assume responsibility for communication 
and transfer arrangements for CONUS hires prior to their dep*r- 
tu'*4 from the U.S. 

Some have argued that transferring the CPO function to DoDDS 
would tend to distance this activity even further from DoDDS* 
school-level personnel* thus producing even more problems in the 
personnel area* Careful analysis of our data indicates that* on 
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average* CPOs are already servicing a dispersed DoDDS population. 
The typical CPO services 28S on-board DoDDS personnel. If this 
function were executed within 20 DoDDS District Offices, the 
typical servicing load would increase to 556 personnel or an 
approximate doubling. It is likely that most District Offices 
will be in locations of high concentrations o£ DODDS personnel. 
For a few remote locations DoDDS might wish to continue to con- 
tract for on-site CPO services / thus at least assuring continuity 
in personnel services provided in these locations* 
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